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BEYOND 
RHETORIC 


A  New  American  Agenda  for 
Children  and  Families 


('liildren  was  established  by  Public  Law  10()-20!i  "to  serve  as  a  fbruiii 
on  behalf  o^'  'the  children  of  the  nation."  Ji  is  a  '"bipartisan  body 
whose  34  members  were  appoint<;d  by  the  Piesirient,  the  President 
pro  tempore  oiihc  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  U,S.  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Commission  is  required  to  submit  a  fnial 
report  to  the  President:  to  the  Commiitee  on  Finance  and  the 
C'onimittee  on  Labor  and  HuMian  Resources  of  the  Senate;  and  tc 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representiitives. 
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n  May  1,  1991,  the  National 
Comniission  on  C^hildrtMi  unanimously  approved  the  bold 
blueprint  of  a  national  policy  for  America's  children  and 
families.  In  a  32  to  0  vote  the  members  of  the  (Commission 
concluded  two  and  a  half  years  of  iiuensive  investigadon  and 
deliberation  with  a  stark  and  lugent  message  to  all  Americans: 
As  a  fiation,  we  must  set  a  new  course  to  save  our  children, 
strengthen  their  families,  and  regain  control  oi  our  national 
destiny  There  are  no  quick  fixes  to  the  problems  that  threaten 
the  lives  and  prospects  of  so  many  of  America's  young  people. 
But  the  soliuions  are  within  reach.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
otir  work  and  the  consensus  we  achieved  will  stir  the  leadership, 
sustained  commitment,  and  meaningful  action  that  our 
children  so  urgently  need  and  richly  deserve. 

America's  enormous  strengths  and  distressing  weaknesses 
are  nowhere  more  evideiii  than  in  the  lives  of  its  children  and 
families.  Although  many  children  grow  up  healthy  and  fiappy 
in  strong,  stable  families,  far  too  many  do  not.  They  arc 
children  whose  parents  are  loo  stressed  and  busv  to  provide 
caring  attention  and  guidance.  They  are  children  who  grow  up 
without  the  r.iaterial  support  a.ul  personal  involvement  of  their 


mothers  and  fathers.  They  are  children  who  are  poor,  whose  families  can- 
not adequately  feed  and  clothe  them  and  provide  safe,  secure  homes.  They 
are  children  who  are  victims  of  abur>e  and  neglect  at  the  hands  of  adults 
they  love  and  trust,  as  well  as  those  they  do  not  even  know.  They  are  chil- 
dren who  are  born  too  early  and  too  small,  who  face  a  lifetime  of  chronic 
illness  and  disability.  They  are  children  who  enter  vSchool  ill  prepared  for 
the  rigors  of  learning,  who  fail  to  develop  the  skills  and  attitudes  needed  to 
get  good  jobs  and  become  responsible  members  of  adult  society.  They  are 
children  who  lack  hope  for  what  their  lives  can  become,  who  believe  they 
have  little  to  lose  by  dropping  out  of  school,  ha\ing  a  baby  as  an  unmarried 
teenager,  committing  violent  crimes,  or  taking  their  own  lives. 

As  the  members  of  the  National  Commission  on  Children  learned,  it  is  a 
tragic  irony  tliat  the  most  prosperous  nation  on  earth  is  failing  so  many  of 
its  children.  As  a  society,  we  have  lacked  the  vision  and  political  will  neces- 
sary to  address  these  problems  head  on.  We  often  fail  to  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  all  of  our  livei  and  future  prospects  aie  threatened  by  tlie 
pain  and  hardship  that  is  borne  directly  by  a  growing  minority.  As  America 
enters  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  policy  makers,  profession- 
als, and  parents  alike  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  impending  crisis-  The 
time  has  come  to  uncover  old  myths,  identify  new,  far-reaching  solutions, 
and  create  the  national  will  to  act  decisively  to  achieve  results. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  was  created  by  Congress  and  the 
President  on  December  22,  1987  "to  seiTe  as  a  forum  on  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Nation."  The  members  were  officially  sworn  in  on  Februaiy  6, 
1989.  Our  mandated  task  was  to  assess  the  status  of  children  and  families  in 
the  United  States  and  propose  new  directions  for  policy  and  program  devel- 
opment. Our  mission  was  to  design  an  action  agenda  for  the  1990s  and  to 
build  the  necessaiy  public  commitment  and  sense  of  common  purpose  to 
see  it  implemented. 

Members  of  the  Commission  were  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by  the 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  o{  the  Senate.  We  are  a  diverse  group  of  individuals  drawn  from 
many  difierent  professions  and  backgrounds  and  from  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Yet  we  were  chosen  because  each  of  us.  in  some  way  or  another,  is 
devoted  to  working  on  behalf  of  parents  and  children.  Among  us  are  teach- 
ers, doctors,  and  program  administi  ators;  appointed  and  elected  officials  in 
government  at  all  levels;  representatives  of  interest  and  advocacy  organiza- 
tions; and  volunteers  in  our  own  communities.  Almost  all  of  us  are  parents, 
and  some  are  grandparents  as  well.  Despite  our  personal,  professional,  and 


poliiical  differences,  we  share  a  common  concern  about  the  needs  of 
America's  cbildicn  and  families^  This  bond  ha^:  held  us  together  through 
long,  heated  debates,  and  in  the  end,  it  helped  xis  to  achieve  consensus. 

It  has  been  an  extraordinar>  privilege  for  me  to  sen^>  as  Chairman  of 
the  National  Connnission  on  Children.  I  have  gained  inlinite  wisdom  and 
knowledge  from  my  fellow  commissioners.  Our  shared  journey  has 
changed  me  —  and  I  suspect  all  of  us  —  forever.  I  know  it  has  made  each 
and  eveiy  one  of  us  more  determined  to  work  —  whether  it  is  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  on  the  steps  of  the  statehouse,  in  a  hospital  intensive  care  uiiil,  or 
in  a  school  classroom  —  to  makt:  this  nation  a  safer  and  more  caring  place 
for  children  and  for  all  Americans. 

As  defined  by  our  charter,  the  Commission's  purview  was  unusually 
broad.  We  were  directed  to  examine  issues  related  to  health,  education, 
social  support,  income  security,  and  tax  policy  and  then  to  suggest 
approaches  to  address  the  needs  of  children  in  each  of  these  areas.  We 
explicitly  rejected  undertaking  a  traditional  piecemeal,  programmatic  study 
of  these  separate  domains.  Instead,  we  focused  on  the  whole  child  as  a 
developing  individual  within  the  context  of  family  and  community.  In  this 
way,  we  considered  the  relationships  between  health,  education,  income 
5ecuri\v,  and  other  forms  of  support  at  each  stage  of  a  chiUKs  development 
—  from  before  birth  to  adulthood.  Ihc  path  of  our  study  led  us  from  a 
focus  on  individual  children  and  their  families  to  broader  issues  of  the 
organization  and  strncuire  of  institutions  and  social  policies. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Commission's  task  was  extraordinary,  and  some- 
times it  seemed  daunting.  In  the  course  of  our  study,  we  confronted  addi- 
tional issues  beyond  our  mandate  that  profoundly  affect  the  daily  lives  o( 
children  and  families  in  this  country  —  for  example,  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood development  or  drug  and  crime  control.  In  our  report,  we  have 
highlighted  these  important  issues.  In  accordance  with  our  charter,  howev- 
er, we  have  not  attempted  to  offer  comprehensive  policy  or  program  strate- 
gies to  address  them. 

The  Commission  developed  and  carried  out  an  ambitious  woi  k  plan.  We 
were  assisted  by  a  dedicated  and  talented  stiifT,  led  superbly  by  our  executive 
director,  Cheryl  D.  Hayes.  We  conducted  a  thorough  review  of  existing 
knowledge  concerning  the  status  of  children  and  f  amilies  and  the  euecdve- 
ness  of  alternative  policies  and  programs.  We  also  sponsored  a  national 
opinion  research  project  to  sur\'ey  parents  and  children,  as  well  as  adults 
who  are  not  currently  raising  children,  to  better  understand  their  attitudes 
and  perceptions.  In  addition,  we  U  avelled  the  countiy  to  hear  from  paients, 
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professionals,  conuminily  leaders,  and  children  ihenvselves.  We  held  tieUl 
hearings,  town  meetings,  site  visiLs,  locus  groups,  and  other  f'uruins  in  1 1 
tomnuuiilies  nationwide,  in  urban,  rural,  and  suburban  America. 

Througliout  our  travels,  the  members  of  the  Conunission  were  nuived 
by  what  we  saw  and  heard,  nuich  of  it  deeply  troubling.  In  our  veiy  fu  st  site 
visit  to  the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  of  the  (A)ok  County  Hospital  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  we  grieved  over  the  agotiizirig  movements  of  twosmd 
three-pound  babies,  many  the  helpless  victims  of  their  mothers'  addiction 
to  drugs.  In  West  Virginia,  we  visited  families  in  their  rural  homes  and 
shared  the  frustrations  of  hard-working  parents  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet  in  a  declining  ecoiUMUy.  In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  we  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  apprehension  and  woriy  of  business  leaders  who  described 
the  increasing  difticulty  of  hiring  entiy  level  workers  with  the  proper  skills, 
attitudes,  and  habits  to  be  productive. 

Yet  much  of  what  we  encountered  filled  us  with  hope  and  admiration. 
We  met  judges  and  social  workers  who  toil  day  in  and  day  out  to  help  trou- 
bled families  slay  together.  We  met  dedicated  pi  incipals  and  teachers  whose 
spirit  and  sKill  have  propelled  their  students  to  excel  and  achieve.  We  spent 
time  with  physicians,  drug  rehabili'iaiion  counselors,  muses,  and  mental 
health  professionals  who  help  ill  and  disabled  children  cope  with  their  con- 
didons  and  find  their  places  in  the  world.  We  met  foster  parents  and  out- 
reach advisors  who  care  for  abandoned  and  abused  cJiildren  as  if  they  were 
their  ow!i.  We  met  loving  and  dedicated  parents  from  all  walks  of  life  striv- 
ing to  nin  ture  and  provide  for  iheir  children,  sometimes  against  ovenvhelm- 
ing  odds.  And  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  ulked  to  bright  and  eagei*  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  who  di  e  the  hope  and  the  future  of  our  nauon. 

As  a  Comnussion,  we  are  unanimous  in  our  assessment  oi  the  nature  of 
the  problems  afflicting  so  many  children  and  families  and  in  the  goals  and 
directions  required  to  remedy  them.  We  worked  laboriously  to  craft  a  report 
that  would  capture  our  broad  agreement  and  common  vision  for  America's 
future.  Some  of  us,  however,  continue  to  have  divergent  views  concerning 
the  specific  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  achieve  our  goals,  and  at  many 
points  in  the  following  chapti^rs  we  have  highlighted  our  differences. 

The  National  Conunis&ion  on  Children  proposes  an  action  agenda  that 
flows  from  a  set  of  guiding  principles  concerning  children's  basic  needs, 
parents'  roles  and  responsibilities,  and  society's  obligations.  For  me  the 
overarching  principle  is  the  one  we  state  first:  every  American  child  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  his  or  her  fidl  potential.  Fulfilling  this 
objective  is  the  shared  responsibility  of  parents,  other  family  members. 
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community  institutions,  employers,  the  nu^dia,  government  at  all  levels,  and 
every  other  segment  of  American  life* 

We  give  special  attention  to  our  collective  view  that  families  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives  will  remain  the  most  critical  factor  aflecting  how 
children  develop  and  fare*  At  a  time  when  the  family  is  in.periled  by 
extraordinaiy  social,  demographic,  and  economic  change  and  instabihty, 
eveiy  part  of  American  society  must  ask  what  it  can  do  to  su  engthen  fami- 
lies and  support  the  healthy  development  of  our  children.  As  a 
Conunission,  we  sought  to  identify  ways  to  ensure  that  parents  have  the  nec 
essar>'  means  and  the  widest  possible  array  of  support  to  raise  their  children 
successfully.  Addressing  the  needs  of  children,  we  all  believe,  requires 
responding  to  the  needs  of  their  families.  Keeping  families  together,  and 
keeping  them  going,  is  more  difilcult  today  than  it  was  a  generation  ago. 
For  children  to  grow  up  healthy  and  whole,  prepared  for  the  challenges 
and  responsibilities  of  adult  life,  their  parents  must  feel  supported  and  val- 
ued. And  they  must  be  responsible  for  fulfilling  the  obligations  they 
assumed  in  forming  a  family  and  bringing  children  into  the  world. 

This  report,  which  presents  the  Commission's  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations,  is  organized  in  three  parts.  Part  One  focuses  on  the  cri- 
sis facing  the  nation's  children  and  families.  It  reviews  the  social,  demo- 
graphic, and  economic  changes  in  .society  that  are  associated  with  many  of 
the  problems  this  nation  nuist  overcome.  It  presents  the  fascinating  and 
critical  processes  of  child  development  and  the  array  of  risk  and  protective 
factors  present  in  children's  environments  that  affect  their  development, 
both  positively  and  negatively.  Part  One  concludes  by  presenting  the  prin- 
ciples that  form  the  foundation  for  our  reconnnendations  for  individual 
action,  public  and  private  sector  policies,  and  program  development. 

Part  Two  presents  the  CU)m mission's  agenda  for  the  1990s,  organized 
into  chapters  focused  on  the  broad  policy  areas  that  are  most  vital  to  chil- 
dren and  families.  Taken  together,  the.se  chapters  present  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  for  America's  children  and  families.  Our  recommenda- 
tions, if  and  when  they  are  implemented,  will  profoundly  improve  chil- 
dren's health  and  well-being  and  their  families*  ability  to  rai.se  them.  They 
represent  a  great  undertaking  that  goes  well  beyond  rhetoric  to  unite  this 
country  in  a  quest  to  do  what  is  right  as  well  as  what  is  pragmatically  wise.'* 


••ThnuijjhmU  ihr  rhapltTs  in  this  pari,  wr  havr  highlighicd  public  aiul  privalt*  src  uir  progtanis  ds 
rxanipirs  nt  ihv  iniiiativrs  ur  in  tniinUMid,  In  all  cusvs  ihrsr  arr  pnipranis  the  (Icjin mission  visiifd  or 
rcNirwrcl  as  a  [)ail  o\  out  niudy,  Sonu-  havr  hrrn  carefiillv  rvaUiaiod;  otluTs  ha\r  ntiL  Wr  ciU'  thfin  lo 
illusirair  oui  rcc oninn-ndaiions.  not  lo  t-ndorst-  ihctn  as  niodfls. 
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111  just  one  area  the  (Commission  failed  to  reach  consensus.  Twenty- 
three  tomniissioners  approved  the  chapter  entitled  "Improving  Health" 
and  the  reconiniendaiions  presented  in  it  for  addressing  the  vital  health 
needs  of  the  nation's  pregnant  women  and  children.  In  niy  own  view,  it  is 
time  for  our  counuy  to  recognize  the  pressing  need  to  ensure  accessible, 
affordable  health  care,  and  take  the  necessary  .steps  to  enable  children  to 
be  born  and  ^'row  up  healthy  and  to  become  able  and  productive  adults.  In 
the  end,  nine  commissioners  who  participated  with  the  others  iu  craiting 
the  cliapler  that  was  approved  by  the  majority  felt  compelled  to  prepare 
their  own  separate  lexl.  The  minority  chapter  on  health  care  follows  the 
majority  chapter.  It  was  received  on  May  25,  1991,  more  than  three  weeks 
alter  the  Conunission's  final  meeting,  and  therefore  has  not  been  reviewed 
or  discussed  by  the  full  Commission.  Nor  has  il  been  subjected  to  the  same 
scholarly  scrutiny  or  independent  factual  and  editorial  review  processes  as 
the  other  chapters  of  the  report. 

Part  Three  svunmarizes  our  vision  for  a  better  society  and  our  recom- 
mendations for  building  the  necessaiy  conuniunent  to  achieve  it.  In  fram- 
ing our  recommendations,  we  have  been  mindful  that  America's  fiscal 
resources  are  limited.  As  a  nation,  however,  we  nmst  recognize  that  our 
economic  growth  is  tied  to  whether  and  when  the  problems  facing  children 
and  families  are  resolved.  Our  current  pattern  of  neglect  is  extremely  cost- 
ly. Therefore,  in  this  final  part  of  the  report  the  Commission  specifies  the 
investments  that  must  be  made  now  in  the  interests  of  all  Americans.  We 
propose  policy  goals  and  directions  that  we  believe  are  achievable  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  and  we  spell  out  strategies  for  implementing  them  incre- 
mentally over  several  years. 

Without  the  generous  support  and  contributions  of  many  individuals, 
we  would  not  have  accomplished  our  mission.  There  are  no  words  to  ade- 
quately praise  niy  fellow  commissioners,  F-very  American  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  individuals  who  gave  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  energ)' 
over  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  to  participate  in  this  intensive  process.  In 
a  veiy  real  sense,  this  has  been  a  working  commission.  The  final  report 
reflects  the  intellectual  contributions,  moral  concerns,  compassion,  and 
pragmatism  of  each  of  its  members. 

The  Commission  is  indebted  to  William  Woodside,  chairman  of  our 
Corporate  Advisoiy  Board,  for  his  invaluable  advice,  counsel,  and  encour- 
agement. His  dedication  to  improving  the  lives  of  children  combines  a 
strong  sense  of  what  is  morally  right  with  what  is  economically  vital  as 
American  business  prepares  for  the  twenty-first  century.  I  share  his  hope 
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that  all  of  the  lutMiibers  of  the  Corporate  Advisoiy  Board  will  help  uans- 
forni  the  (^oimnission's  reconimendations  into  reality,  particularly  those 
that  call  for  private  leadership  and  connnitiueiit. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  commissioners,  I  also  want  to  extend  our  great 
appreciation  to  the  staff.  In  keeping  with  our  purpose,  we  also  thank  their 
families  and  apologize  for  the  long  hours  and  intensive  commitment  that 
an  effort  of  this  scale  has  recjuired. 

The  Commission  was  fortunate  to  obtain  in  its  executive  director  a  per- 
son of  exiraordinai7  talent  and  skills.  Cheiyl  Hayes  did  a  tnasterful  job 
overseeing  eveiy  aspect  of  the  (k)nimission\s  work  and  drafting  this  report, 
and  I  am  personally  and  deeply  indebted  to  her  for  her  professional  rigor, 
her  counsel,  and  her  indomitable  spirit.  Special  thanks  also  go  to  Carol 
Emig,  who  seiTed  as  deputy  director,  for  her  stellar  work  throughout  the 
study,  especially  in  helping  to  draft  the  chapters  of  this  report.  In  addition, 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  immense  contributions  of  Polly  Dement,  the 
Commission's  communications  director;  of  Joseph  Cislowski,  Tamara 
Home,  and  Deborah  Roderick,  who  served  as  policy  analysis;  of  Joseph 
Piccione  (on  loan  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Seivices).  who  assisted  with  legal  analysis;  of  administrative  staff  members, 
Jeannine  Auilay,  Mary  Lou  Rinehart,  and  Linda  Wells;  and  of  Sanden  Kandel, 
Robert  Tompkins,  and  Thomas  Woods,  who  sei-ved  as  research  assistants. 
Finally  we  wish  to  thank  all  of  the  young  people  who  served  as  interns 
throughout  the  Commission's  lifetime.  The  dedication  and  extraordinary 
efforts  of  this  group  of  talented  individuals  conti  ibuted  inmieasurably  to  the 
quality  of  the  (^onnnission's  work  and  to  its  successful  completion. 

I  want  to  thank  Eric  Futran,  whose  exquisite  photographs  capture  the 
children  and  parents  across  the  countiy  who  are  the  real  people  behind  the 
statistics  and  hard-edged  facts.  In  the  (Commission's  interim  report. 
Opening  Doors  for  Auierica^  Children,  and  in  this  final  report  Eric's  photos 
give  life  and  special  meaning  to  our  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommen- 
dations. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  several  indiuduals  out- 
side the  (k)mmission  who.se  thougluful  analy.ses  significantly  influenced  the 
(.ommissioirs  deliberations,  including  David  EUwood  of  the  Kennedy 
School  at  Harvard  University;  Irwin  (iarflnkel  of  Colurhbia  University; 
Eugene  Steuerle  and  Jason  Juffras  of  the  Urban  Institute;  Janice  Peskin  and 
Roberton  Williams  of  the  (Congressional  Budget  Office;  Stewart  Brown  and 
Mark  Ma/ur  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation;  and  Judy  Feder  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Policy  Studies.  In  addition,  I  want  to  thank 
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Kristin  Moore  and  Ellen  VVolpow  of  Cliild  Trends,  Inc.  and  Diane 
Coiasanto  of  Princeton  Suney  Research  Associates  for  their  work  on  the 


Finally,  I  want  to  gratelnlly  acknowledge  the  generous  contributions  of 
several  private  foundations,  including  the  Foundation  for  Child 
Development,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  and  the  Cirani 
Foundation,  that  added  their  support  to  the  federal  funding  for  the 
Comniission's  activities  and  publications. 

In  the  months  to  come,  we  expect  and  welcome  vigorous  discussion  of 
the  Commission's  conclusions  and  recommendations.  But  history  will 
judge  this  generation  of  Americans  harshly  if  we  allow  futile  debate  to  take 
the  place  of  action.  For  millions  of  children  and  families,  the  hoin  already 
is  late.  We  extend  our  hearts  and  hands  to  our  President,  the  Congress, 
our  nation's  public  and  private  leaders,  and  our  fellow  citizens.  We  ask 
each  and  eveiy  one  to  help  America  move  beyond  rhetoric,  to  make  the 
Commission's  agenda  for  children  and  families  the  expression  of  our 
national  conscience  and  the  foundation  for  sound  and  progressive  policy  in 
the  years  ahead. 


Conunissiou's  national  opinion  research  project. 


John  D.  RockefeUer  IV 
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19  ■  ost  AnuM  ican  c  hil(ir(*n  are 
healthy,  happy*  and  srcuix*.  They  bcloiijij  lo  warm,  loving  fami- 
lies. Ft)r  iluMn,  lotlay  is  filled  with  the  joys  ol  childhood  — 
growing,  t^xploi  ing,  leai  iiing,  and  dreaming  —  aiid  tomorrow  is 
full  oi  ht)p(*  and  piomise.  Tluvse  ehildi  tMi  will  heeonie  the  eoni- 
peieiu  and  eaiing  paixMits,  einployt*es»  and  eoinmuniiy  leaders 
upon  whom  An)tMiea*s  iuiuie  depends. 

But  at  every  agt\  aiiu)ng  all  races  and  incomt*  groups,  and 
in  comnumities  nationwitle,  mam  childieii  art*  in  j(M)pardy. 
Thev  '^low  up  in  laimlit*s  whost*  lives  are  in  lui moil.  Their 
partMils  art*  too  stiesst^tl  and  too  tlraint*d  to  pi'ovidt*  the  iiur- 
tuiing,  sti  uctuif,  aiitl  st*cuiity  that  piottxt  chiltlren  and  pie- 
pai^e  ihein  loi'  atliil thootl.  Some  of  these  t  hiltli  en  are 
unloved  and  ill  tendetl.  OthtMs  ait*  unsaft*  at  ht)nic  and  in 
theii"  neighboihootls.  Nhmy  ait^  pool,  antl  sonit*  ai  t*  home- 
less antl  hungi  y.  Oi'ten,  tlu*y  lack  tht*  rudiint*nts  of  basic 
heallh  tare  antl  a  (piality  t*tlutation.  Almost  always,  they 
lack  hojH*  and  di  trains,  a  vision  of  what  their  lives  can 
bet  t)mt*,  and  the  support  antl  guidanct*  U)  inakt^  it  a  rt*ality. 
Tht*  harshness  of  these  childrt*irs  li\'es  and  their  tenut)us 
hold  on  tonu)i  low  t  annot  be  countenanced  by  a  wealthy 


nation,  a  caring  people,  or  a  pnident  society.  America's  future  depends  on 
these  children,  too. 

If  we  measure  success  not  just  by  how  well  most  children  do,  but  by 
how  poorly  some  fare,  America  falls  far  short.  One  in  four  children  is 
raised  by  just  one  parent.  One  of  eveiy  five  is  poor.  Haifa  million  are 
born  annually  to  teenage  girls  who  are  ill  prepared  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  parenthood.  An  increasing  number  are  impaired  before  birth 
by  their  parents'  substance  abuse.  Others  live  amid  violence  and  exploita- 
tion, much  of  it  fueled  by  a  thriving  drug  trade.  Rich  and  poor  children 
alike  face  limited  futures  when  their  educations  are  inadequate  and  they 
have  few  opportunities  for  cultural  enrichment  and  community  service. 
Too  many  children  at  eveiy  income  level  lack  Mme,  attention,  and  guid- 
ance from  parents  and  other  caring  adults.  The  result  is  often  alienation, 
recklessness,  and  damaging,  antisocial  behavior. 

Is  eveiy  child  in  America  endangered?  Some  obsei'vers  would  say  no, 
most  children  are  in  good  health  and  have  loving  parents  who  lend  dili- 
gently to  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  needs.  But  we  live  in  an 
interdependent  world.  Even  those  children  who  are  shielded  from  the  per- 
sonal effects  of  poverty,  illness,  and  extreme  misfortune  confront  circum- 
stances and  conditions  that  jeopardize  their  health  and  well-being.  They 
too  attend  troubled  schools  and  frequent  dangerous  streets.  The  adults  in 
their  lives  are  often  equally  hurried  and  distracted.  They  receive  the  same 
cultiual  messages  equating  personal  success  with  materialism,  greed,  and 
power,  while  tiiviali/.ing  conmutment  to  marriage,  family,  and  community. 

The  combined  effects  are  that  too  many  children  enter  adulthood  with- 
out the  skills  or  motivation  to  contribute  to  society.  They  are  poorly 
equipped  to  reap  the  benefits  or  meet  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood, 
citizenship,  and  employment.  The  consequences  of  their  problems  and 
limitations  reach  far  beyond  their  personal  lives.  America's  future  as  a 
democratic  nation,  a  world  leader,  and  an  economic  power  will  depend  as 
much  on  youngsters  who  are  ill  educated,  alienated,  or  poor  as  cmi  those 
who  are  more  advantaged.  For  them,  and  for  the  nation,  the  years  t{)  come 
will  be  less  safe,  less  caring,  less  free,  unless  we  act. 

But  tliis  action  must  be  tlioughtful,  broadbased,  and  sustained,  The  prob- 
lems tliat  plague  many  of  tlie  nation's  children  and  threaten  many  more  have 
evolved  over  ume,  and  tliey  will  not  disappear  overnight.  Solutions  will  depend 
on  strong  leadership  and  the  concerted  efforts  of  eveiy  sector  of  society  —  indi- 
\iduals,  employers,  schools,  ci\ic,  communit)',  and  religious  organizations,  and 
government  at  eveiy  level.  They  will  require  creative  public  policies  and  private 
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sector  practices,  wise  investnients  of  public  and  priv-ate  resources,  and  sigiiifi- 
caiiicomniiuneni  of  individual  lime  luid  auention  to  the  needs  of  cliildren  and 
tlieir  fiunilics.  Meinl)ers  of  the  Conuiiission  have  suidied  and  debated  the  slate 
of  America's  children  and  have  come  to  a  broad  consensus  on  rcconunenda- 
tions,  except  for  those  related  to  health  care.  Some  disagreenients  remain,  but 
it  is  critical  lliat  Uie  (  A)mmissio!rs  agenda  go  fonviud  to  spai  k  liie  public  action 
that  our  nation's  children  deserve. 

Principles  for  Action 

The  (Commission  proposes  a  policy  agenda  that  flows  from  a  set  of  guiding 
principles  concerning  children's  basic  needs,  parents'  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties, ancJ  society's  obligations.  1  oo  often  in  the  past,  failure  to  articulate  values 
has  conveyed  mixed  messages  to  young  people,  pareiUs,  and  institutions  out- 
side the  family.  l\  has  resulted  in  practices  that  harm  children  and  weaken 
their  families.  And  it  has  limited  the  nation's  ability  to  assess  how  well  its  poli- 
cies and  programs  are  working  to  improve  the  lives  of  children,  sU  engthen 
families,  and  uphold  the  common  goals  and  norms  of  American  society. 
Accordingly,  tlie  following  principles  form  the  foundation  for  our  specific 
proposals  lor  public  and  private  sector  policy  and  program  development. 

■  Kveiy  American  child  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  his  or 
her  lull  potential. 

II  Parents  bear  primar\'  responsibility  for  meeting  their  children's  physical, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  needs  and  for  providing  moral  guidance  and 
direction.  It  is  in  society's  best  interests  to  support  pareius  in  their 
childrearing  roles,  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  obligations,  and  to 
hold  them  responsible  for  the  care  and  support  of  their  children. 

■  (Children  do  best  when  they  have  the  personal  involvement  and  material 
support  of  a  father  and  a  mother  and  when  both  parents  fulfill  their 
responsibility  to  be  loxdng  providers. 

■  The  family  is  and  should  remain  .society's  primaiy  institution  for  bring- 
ing children  into  the  world  and  for  supporting  their  growth  and  devel- 
opment throughout  childhood. 

■  (Uiltural  diversity  is  one  of  America's  greatest  riches:  it  must  be  respect- 
ed and  pre.senrd,  while  at  the  .same  time  ensuring  that  all  children  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  enter  the  .social  and  economic  mainstream. 

■  Oonunuuity  institutions  —  schools,  religious  organizations,  .semce  and 
charitable  organizations,  and  employers  —  have  an  iniporlant  role  in 
creating  an  environment  that  is  supportive  of  parents  and  children. 
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■  Coimnunities  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  safe,  secure  environineim 
for  families  with  children, 

■  Society  nas  a  legitimate  interest  in  childrearing  and  a  moral  obligation 
to  intervene  whenever  parents  who  fail  to  meet  their  responsibilities  put 
their  children  at  risk. 

■  Preventing  problems  before  they  become  crises  is  the  most  eftective  and 
cost-effective  way  to  address  the  needs  of  troubled  families  and  vulnera- 
ble children. 

■  Basic  moral  values  are  part  of  our  national  heritage  and  should  guide 
society  in  its  actions  toward  children  and  families, 

■  Effectively  addressing  the  needs  of  America's  children  and  families  will 
require  a  significant  commitment  of  time,  leadership,  and  financial 
resources  by  individuals,  the  private  sector,  and  government  at  all  levels. 

An  Agenda  for  the  1990s 

Coherent  national  policies  for  children  and  families  will  require  both  a 
greater  emphasis  on  family  values  and  more  effective  intervention.  Both 
are  important;  neither  alone  is  sufficient.  For  this  reason,  the 
Commission's  recommendations  are  directed  to  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors, and  to  individuals  as  well  as  institutions.  They  apply  to  the  major 
domains  of  family  life  and  the  basic  needs  of  children  and  families.  Taken 
together,  they  form  a  bold  blueprint  for  strengthening  families  and  pro- 
moting the  healthy  development  of  all  the  nation's  children. 

Ensuring  Income  Security 
When  families  have  an  adequate  income,  they  are  better  able  to  meet  their 
children's  material,  intellectual,  and  emotional  needs  and  help  them 
become  healthy,  productive  adults.  Yet  today  children  —  especially  tho.se 
in  single-parent  families  —  arc  the  poorest  Americans.  Failure  to  prevent 
childhood  poverty  and  address  the  economic  needs  of  families  leads  to 
other  social  ills  —  more  crime  and  delinquency,  more  teenage  childbear- 
ing.  more  unhealthy  babies,  more  failure  in  school,  more  subsumcc  abuse 
and  mental  illness,  more  child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  lower  productivity  by 
tomorrow's  labor  force.  These  problems  take  a  dreadful  toll  on  the  individ- 
uals directly  affected,  and  they  also  impose  enormous  costs  on  society, 
including  significant  expenditures  for  treatment  of  chronic  health  condi- 
tions and  disabilities,  special  education,  foster  care,  prisons,  and  welfare. 

But  it  is  not  just  poor  families  who  struggle  today  to  make  ends  meet,  nor 
is  it  only  poor  childrt.t  who  suffer  the  consequences  of  economic  insuibility. 
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Middle-income  parents  also  express  concern  about  their  ability  to  provide 
for  their  children  and  maintain  a  secure  standard  of  living.  The  costs  of 
housing,  transportation,  education,  and  health  care  have  risen  steadily 
since  the  1970s  and  today  consume  substantially  more  of  a  typical  family's 
income  than  they  did  20  years  ago.  In  recent  decades,  the  average  working 
family's  tax  burden  has  also  risen.  Combined  state  and  local  taxes,  federal 
income  tax,  and  the  employee's  share  of  Social  Security  taxes  (after  com- 
puting deductions  and  exemptions)  now  account  for  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  median  family  income,  compared  to  only  14  percent  in  1960.  As  a 
consequence,  many  middle-income  families  need  more  than  one  paycheck 
to  maintain  a  modest  standard  of  living  or  just  to  meet  their  children's 
basic  needs.  Families  with  only  one  wage-earner  —  especially  families  head- 
ed by  a  single  mother  —  have  suffered  the  greatest  losses  and  are  the  most 
economically  vulnerable. 

The  National  Commission  on  (Children  calls  on  the  nation  to  devel- 
op over  the  coming  decade  a  comprehensive  income  security  plan 
based  on  fundamental  American  principles  of  work,  family,  and  inde- 
pendence. Building  on  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  and  recent  pro- 
family  reforms  in  the  federal  tax  system,  the  Commission  recommends 
six  important  steps: 

■  We  recommend  the  creation  of  a  $1,000  refundable  child  tax  credit  for 
all  children  through  age  18  and  elimination  of  the  personal  exemption 
for  dependent  children  to  partially  offset  the  costs. 

■  We  strongly  endorse  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit^  as  recently 
expanded^  to  encourage  low-income  parents  to  enter  the  paid  work- 
force and  strive  for  economic  independence. 

■  We  recommend  that  a  demonstration  of  suitable  scale  be  designed  and 
implemented  to  test  an  insured  child  support  plan  that  would  combine 
enhanced  child  support  enforcement  with  a  government-insured  benefit 
when  absent  parents  do  not  meet  their  support  obligations. 
Contingent  on  positive  findings  from  this  demonstration,  the 
Commission  recommends  establishment  of  the  insured  child  support 
benefit  in  every  state. 

■  We  strongly  endorse  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training 
Program  (JOBS)  and  the  provision  of  transitional  supports  and  ser- 
vices to  low-income  parents  moving  from  welfare  to  work. 

■  We  recommend  that  states  and  localities  provide  community  employment 
opportunities^  where  feasible  and  appropriate,  for  parents  who  are  able 
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and  willing  to  work  but  cannot  find  a  job  on  their  own.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend the  establishme^it  of  a  major  neio  federal  employment  program, 
m  We  n commend  that  welfare  be  reoriented  as  short-term  relief  in  peri- 
ods of  unanticipated  unemployment^  disability^  nr  other  economic 
hardship  to  provide  a  safety  net  to  poor  families  with  children  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  would  otherwise  fall  through  the  cracks. 

Improving  Health 

Uliile  most  American  children  are  born  and  remain  healthy,  far  too  many 
are  vulnerable  to  problems  that  lead  to  serious  illness,  disability,  and  even 
death.  The  United  States  has  the  knowledge  and  the  tools  to  save  chil- 
dren's lives  and  improve  iheir  physical  and  mental  health.  Yet  in  recent 
decades,  the  nation's  progress  in  improving  child  health  has  not  kept  pace 
with  scientific  knowledge  and  health  care  technology'* 

Improving  children's  health  is  a  widely  shared  responsibility*  Parents  must 
take  responsibility  for  promoting  healtliful  lifestyles  at  home  and  for  obtaining 
needed  health  care  for  themselves  and  tlieir  children.  Others  in  the  conuini- 
nity  must  also  help  children  form  attitudes  and  develop  behaviors  and 
lifestyles  tliat  will  protect  iheir  health  during  childhood  and  into  adulthood. 

But  healthful  behaviors  and  lifestyles  are  not  enough  to  ensure  opti- 
mum health.  America's  health  care  system  is  in  crisis.  Many  Americans  are 
effectively  denied  health  care  because  they  have  no  way  to  pay  their  medical 
bills  or  because  services  are  not  accessible.  This  neglect  is  most  troubling  in 
the  case  of  pregnant  women  and  children,  who  cannot  get  care  on  their 
own,  and  for  whom  the  lack  of  access  to  health  care  can  lead  .to  unnecessaiy 
illness,  disability,  and  death,  as  well  as  unnecessary  financial  costs. 
Improving  health  care  for  America's  children  and  pregnant  women  will 
require  broad-based  reform  of  health  insurance,  expansion  of  effective 
health  care  programs  for  underserved  populations,  and  aggressive  and  cre- 
ative eflbrts  by  health  professionals  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  fami- 
lies in  their  communities. 

The  National  (^onnuission  on  (Children  did  not  reach  consensus  on 
strategies  for  addressing  the  health  needs  of  the  nation's  children  and  preg- 
nant women.  A  substantial  majority  of  commissioners  offers  the  following 
reccmmiendations  to  improve  the  chances  that  all  American  children  will 
be  born  healthy  and  grow  up  healthy: 

■  We  recommend  that  parents  protect  their  children's  health  by  protecting 
their  own  health  and  being  role  models  for  healthful  behavior,  by  doing 
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everything  in  their  power  to  provide  a  safe  home  environment,  and  by 
seeking  and  advocating  for  essential  health  services  for  their  children. 

■  We  recommend  that  communities  take  responsibility  for  creating 
safe  neighborhoods^  supporting  the  development  of  community- 
based  health  education  and  health  care  programs^  and  sponsoring 
activities  and  special  projects  to  help  families  gain  access  to  needed 
services. 

■  We  recommend  that  government  and  employers  together  develop  a 
universal  system  of  health  insurancf^  ^overage  for  pregnant  women 
and  for  children  through  age  18  that  includes  a  basic  level  of  care  and 
provisions  to  contain  costs  and  improve  the  quality  of  care.  A  new 

system  must  build  upon,  not  patch  or  replace,  the  current  combina- 
tion of  employment-based  and  public  coverage.  It  must  ensure  that 
adequate  insurance  protection  is  available  to  those  who  now  have  it 
through  their  employers;  it  must  extend  employer-based  coverage  to 
those  who  do  not;  and  it  must  supplement  employer-provided  cover- 
age with  decent  public  coverage  for  those  who  are  outside  the  work 
force.  Decisions  concerning  care  should  allow  for  substantial  autono- 
my and  choice  by  the  patient  or  parent  in  consultation  with  his  or  her 
medical  practitioner.  Finally,  the  health  care  system  and  the  provision 
of  health  insurance  must  contain  incentives  to  economize  and  reduce 
rapidly  rising  health  care  costs, 

■  We  recommend  that  the  federal  and  state  governments  expand  effec- 
tive health  care  programs  that  provide  services  for  underserved  pop- 
ulations. Health  care  will  continue  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
pregnant  women  and  children  unless  the  seivices  they  need  are  avail- 
able in  their  communities.  In  particular,  minority  children,  low- 
income  children,  children  who  live  in  geographically  isolated  areas, 
atid  those  whose  parents  are  poorly  educated  often  have  ditFiculty  get- 
ting the  health  care  they  need.  For  this  reason,  we  recommend  expan- 
sion of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  (Community  and  Migrant 
Health  Centers,  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant,  and  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  (WIC). 

■  We  recommend  that  health  professionals  work  together  with  profes- 
sionals from  other  disciplines  to  improve  the  quality  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  health  and  social  services^  participate  in  publicly  funded 
programs^  and  serve  their  communities  as  volunteers  and  resource 
persons. 
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Minority  Chapter  on  Health  Care"" 
Becau.se  nine  commissioners  had  fundamental  disagreements  with  the  key 
recommendations  presented  in  the  majority  chapter  on  health  care,  a 
minority  chapter  on  health  care  is  also  included  in  the  report  of  tlie 
National  Commission  on  Children.  The  following  is  a  sununary  of  the 
minority  chapter. 

We  believe  that  if  we  are  to  improve  the  health  of  our  nation's  families 
and  children,  individuals  must  assume  responsibility  for  their  health,  and 
that  any  reform  must  have  prevention  as  its  key  goal;  the  family  unit  is  the 
principal  health  educator,  and  single  parenthood  creates  significant  risks 
for  children's  health;  all  people  should  be  able  to  obtain  n;?cessary  health 
care  through  a  private-public  paruiership;  health  care  deliveiy  and  financ- 
ing schemes  should  constrain  the  rate  of  growth  in  health  care  expendi- 
tures; any  health  care  reform  design  should  promote  innovation,  not 
adversely  all'ect  economic  growth  and  stability,  and  promote  the  deliveiy  of 
high-quality,  cost-effective  care. 

Given  these  principles,  we  recommend: 

■  All  programs  and  services  for  children  and  youth  should  ensure  that 
they  involve  parents  and  respect  their  values^  taking  care  not  to 
undermine  parents'  authority  or  to  diminish  their  important  role  and 
influence  in  adolescent  decision  making; 

■  Problems  resulting  from  malnutrition  should  be  addressed  by  combating 
the  climate  of  violence,  drugs  and  promiscuous  sexual  activity  instead  of 
simply  increasing  funding  for  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC); 

■  Increased  support  for  abstinence  education  is  recommended  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  spread  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STDs)  and 
AIDS,  as  ivell  as  the  rate  of  unwed  teenage  pregnancies; 

■  The  media  and  other  community  organizations  should  take  seriously 
their  role  in  promoting  healthy  behaviors  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
children,  and  do  nothing  to  either  glamorize  or  reinforce  unhealthy 
lifestyles,  such  as  the  use  of  drugs,  sexual  promiscuity,  smoking,  and 
unhealthy  dietary  habits. 
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Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  financing  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States  will  only  be  truly  reformed  by  empowering  consumers 
and  permitting  undistorted  markets  to  function  in  medical  care  and 
insurance,  and  by  restructuring  existing  tax  subsidies  and  public  pro- 
grams to  target  those  who  are  in  greatest  need.  In  contrast,  we 
believe  that  the  majority  chapter's  recommendation  for  a  **play  or 
pay"  plan  would  be  inflationary,  result  in  substantial  job  losses  or 
reduced  wages,  and  encourage  discrimination  against  employees  with 
families. 

As  important  as  health  caie  financing  is  to  the  health  of  families  and  chil- 
dren, we  also  believe  tliat  the  weakening  of  the  structure  of  the  Amencan  fam- 
ily may  be  an  even  greater  threat  to  the  health  of  children.  Solving  the  health 
problems  of  children  will  be  an  expensive,  upwardly  spiraling,  and  potentially 
fruitless  quest  for  government  if  it  fails  at  the  same  time  to  restore  societal 
expectations  for  and  support  of  tlie  two-parent  maiilal  norm.  Consequently, 
we  believe  that  one  of  tlie  surest  practical  routes  to  preserving  the  healtli  and 
well-being  of  children  is  to  sti  engthen  the  Amencan  family. 


Despite  more  than  a  decade  of  education  reform,  America  remains  "a 
nation  at  risk."  American  students  continue  to  lag  behind  their  counter- 
parts in  many  developed  and  developing  nations  in  standardized  measures 
of  reading,  math,  and  science.  Far  too  many  of  the  nation's  youth  drop  out 
of  school,  and  even  among  those  who  complete  high  school,  a  substantial 
number  lack  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  get  a  job. 

Every  child  in  America  needs  an  excellent  education  —  because  global 
competition  demands  a  highly  skilled  and  knowledgeable  workforce, 
because  democracy  depends  on  a  thoughtful  and  well-educated  citizenry, 
and  because  knowledge  and  a  love  of  learning  are  among  the  most  pre- 
cious gifts  society  can  give  to  its  children.  Yet  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  nation's  children  are  at  risk  of  school  failure.  They  include  chil- 
dren who  are  poor,  those  from  minority  groups,  those  with  limited  com- 
mand of  English,  those  who  live  in  a  single-parent  family  or  with  parents 
who  are  poorly  educated,  and  those  with  disabling  conditions.  These  chil- 
dren are  less  likely  to  enter  school  ready  to  learn  —  healthy,  well-fed,  con- 
fident, able  to  focus  their  attention  and  energy,  and  able  to  interact  posi- 
tively with  adults  and  other  children.  Over  the  years,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  held  back,  to  drop  out  of  school,  and  to  fail  to  earn  a  high  school 
diploma. 


Increasing  Educational  Achievement 
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But  even  those  students  who  e;uer  school  ready  to  learn  and  whose  fami- 
lies have  the  wherewithal  to  support  their  educational  progress  are  not 
guaranteed  a  quality  education  that  prepares  them  to  assume  challenging 
roles  in  their  communities  and  in  the  workforce.  Many  schools  across  the 
countiy  lack  the  basic  ingredients  and  flexibility  to  be  lively,  innovative 
learning  centers.  They  often  lack  a  common  educational  vision  and  strong 
leadership.  They  fail  to  set  rigorous  academic  standards  and  do  little  to  fos- 
ter inidative,  innovation,  and  creativity  among  teachers  and  staff  Many  do 
not  encourage  parents  to  be  active  partners  in  their  children's  education, 
and  some  are  unable  to  maintain  order  and  discipline* 

To  ensure  that  eveiy  child  enters  school  ready  to  learn  and  every  school 
meets  the  educadonal  needs  of  all  its  students,  the  Nadonal  Commission  on 
Children  proposes  five  related  strategies: 

■  We  recommend  that  all  children^  from  the  prenatal  period  through  the 
first  years  of  life ^  receive  the  care  and  support  they  need  to  enter 
school  ready  to  learn  —  namely^  good  health  care^  nurturing  environ- 
ments^ and  experiences  that  enhance  their  development.  In  particular, 
we  urge  that  Head  Start  be  available  to  every  income-eligible  child  in  the 
United  Slates.  A  majority  of  commissioners  defines  full  participation  in 
Head  Start  as  enrollment  by  up  to  100  percent  of  all  eligible  three-  and 
four-year-olds  and  up  to  30  percent  of  eligible  five-year-olds.  A  minority 
of  commissioners  defines  full  participation  as  enrollment  by  up  to  80 
percent  of  all  eligible  children  for  one  year,  and  by  up  to  20  percent  of 
eligible  children  for  more  than  one  year. 

■  We  recommend  that  the  educational  system  adopt  a  series  of  funda- 
mental reforms^  including: 

m  a  rigorous  and  challenging  academic  curriculum; 
m  measures  to  recruit  and  retain  skilled  teachers; 
m  measures  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  principals; 
m  school-based  management; 

m  greater  accountability  by  all  parties  responsible  for  the  quality 

of  education; 
m  improvements  in  the  school  euvironment;  and 
■  equitable  financing  across  school  districts. 

■  We  encourage  states  to  explore  school  choice  policies  as  part  of  an  over- 
all plan  to  restructure  and  improve  public  schools.  School  choice  should 
only  be  implemented  where  accountability  measures  are  specified  and 
where  the  special  needs  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students  are 
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addressed.  Some  members  of  the  Commission  would  extend  the  con- 
cept of  school  choice  to  include  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  public 
schools.  Other  members  of  the  Conunission,  however,  are  concerned 
that  choice  policies,  in  the  absence  of  major  steps  to  restructure  schools 
and  ensure  every  child  a  quality  education,  will  further  disadvantage  the 
nation's  most  educationally  vuhierable  students,  who  may  be  overlooked 
in  a  market-driven  system. 

■  V/e  recommend  that  all  schools  and  communities  reevaluate  the  ser- 
vices they  currently  offer  and  design  creative^  multidisci^liuary  initia- 
tives to  help  children  with  serious  and  multiple  needs  reach  their  aca- 
demic potential. 

■  We  recommend  that  parents^  communities^  employers^  and  the  media 
take  mutually  reinforcing  steps  to  emphasize  to  young  people  the  per- 
sonal rewards  and  long-term  benefits  of  academic  and  intellectual 
achievement^  cultural  enrichment^  hard  work,  and  perseverance. 

Preparing  Adolescents  for  Adulthood 

Adolescence  marks  the  passage  from  childhood  to  adulthood.  Although 
the  nuijority  of  young  people  emerge  from  adolescence  healthy,  hopeful, 
and  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  adult  life,  many  young  people  experi- 
ment with  what  they  take  to  be  the  credentials  of  adulthood  —  alcohol  and 
drugs;  violent,  dangerous,  or  illegal  activities;  and  sexual  activity  —  often 
with  dire,  if  not  fatal  consequences. 

Today,  one  in  four  adolescents  in  the  United  States  engages  in  high- 
risk  behaviors  that  endanger  his  or  her  own  health  and  well-being  and 
that  of  others.  These  7  million  young  people  have  multiple  problems 
that  can  severely  limit  their  futures.  Most  have  fallen  behind  in  .school, 
and  some  have  already  dropped  out.  Many  engage  in  sexual  activity, 
and  some  have  experienced  pregnancies  or  contracted  sexually  trans- 
milted  diseases.  Many  are  frequent  and  heavy  users  of  drugs  and  alco- 
hol. Some  have  been  arrested  or  have  connnitted  serious  offen.ses.  We 
must  reach  these  young  people  early  and  provide  them  with  both  the 
tneans  and  the  motivation  to  avoid  risky,  dangerous,  and  destructive 
activities  that  threaten  their  futures,  their  families,  and  their  communi- 
ties. Where  damage  has  already  occurred,  we  must  al.so  help  those 
young  people  experiencing  problems  cope  with  the  consequences  of 
their  actions. 

Society's  concern  and  involvement  must  also  extend  to  the  three-quar- 
ters of  young  people  at  low  and  moderate  risk  of  serious  problems.  Their 
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transition  to  adultliood  is  often  equally  difficult  as  they  search  for  their 
places  in  a  complex  and  fast-changing  world.  Their  aspirations  for  mean- 
ingful work,  satisfying  relationships,  and  the  chance  to  participate  in  the 
life  of  their  communities  are  not  guaranteed.  To  achieve  these  goals, 
young  people  need  opportunities  to  explore  the  world  of  work,  experience 
the  rewards  of  community  semce.  and  receive  guidance  and  unwavering 
support  from  the  important  adults  in  their  lives. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  adults  invest  the  personal  time  and  effort  to 
encoumge.  guide,  and  befriend  young  people  who  are  struggling  to  develop 
the  skills  iuid  confidence  necessaiy  for  a  successful  and  satisfying  adult  life. 
Too  few  communities  encourage  and  recognize  conununity  seivice  by  young 
people.  And  loo  few  ofl'er  programs  and  acti\dries  to  promote  healthy  adoles- 
cent development  by  discouraging  high-risk  behaviors  and  facilitating  the 
transition  from  school  to  work.  As  a  result,  many  young  people  believe  they 
have  little  to  lose  by  dropping  out  of  school,  liaving  a  baby  as  an  unmarried 
teenager,  and  committing  crimes.  Wlien  they  lack  a  sense  of  hope  and  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  part  of  mainstream  society,  teenagers  are  frequently 
not  motivated  to  avoid  dangerous  or  self-destructive  behaviors.  When  they 
lack  models  to  show  tliem  that  chaiacter.  self-discipline,  determination,  and 
constructive  service  are  the  real  substance  of  life,  they  have  few  opportunities 
to  acquire  the  attitudes  and  habits  that  lead  to  success  in  school,  productive' 
emplo)inent.  and  suong.  stable  families. 

To  help  all  young  people  successfully  navigate  the  passage  from  child- 
hood to  adulthood,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  offers  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

■  We  recommend  that  individual  adults,  communities^  and  the  public 
and  private  sectors  take  aggressive  steps  to  ensure  that  all  young  peo- 
ple have  access  to  a  broad  array  of  supports  in  their  communities  to 
promote  healthy  adolescent  development  and  help  them  avoid  high- 
risk  behaviors  —  including  school  dropout^  premature  sexual  activity, 
juvenile  delinquency^  crime  and  violence^  and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
—  that  jeopardize  their  futures. 

■  We  recommend  that  parents,  schools^  employers^  and  government  initiate 
or  expand  efforts  to  introduce  young  people  to  employment  and  career 
options;  to  help  them  acquire  the  skills,  kt  jwledge,  and  experience  for 
their  chosen  fields;  and  to  link  more  closely  the  worlds  of  school  and  work. 

■  We  recommend  that  communities  create  and  expand  opportunities  for 
community  service  by  young  people. 
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Strengthening  and  Supporting  Families 

The  conditions  of  children's  lives  und  their  future  prospects  hirgely  reflect 
the  well-bcMUg  of  their  families.  Wlien  families  are  strong,  stable,  and  loving, 
children  have  a  sound  basis  for  becoming  caring  and  competent  adults* 
\Mien  families  are  unable  to  give  children  the  afTecUon  and  attention  they 
need  and  to  provide  for  their  material  needs,  children  are  tar  less  likely  to 
achieve  their  full  potentiaK 

The  value  that  society  places  on  families  and  die  way  it  supports  their 
needs  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how  children  fare.  VVlu?n  society  values 
children  and  the  quality  of  family  life,  individuals,  families  themselves,  and 
ouLside  institutions  are  moved  to  make  the  necessaiy  conunitnient  and  cre- 
ate supportive  environments  at  home,  at  school,  at  work,  and  in  the  com- 
nuuiitv.  The  nation's  Kws  and  public  policies  should  therefore  reflect 
sound  family  values  and  aim  to  strengUien  and  support  families  in  their 
childrearing  roles.  Accordingly,  the  National  Conuuission  on  Children 
offers  the  following  recommendations  to  support  anti  strengthen  families: 

■  We  urge  individuals  and  society  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  form- 
ing and  supporting  strongs  stable  families  as  the  best  environment  for 
raising  children. 

m  We  emphasize  the  need  for  both  parents  to  share  responsibility  for 
planning  their  families  and  delaying  pregnancy  until  they  are  finan- 
cially and  emotionally  capable  of  assuming  the  obligations  of  parent- 
hood.  Although  decisions  concerning  family  planning  are  and  should 
continue  to  remain  a  private  matter^  public  support  for  family  plan- 
ning services  should  be  sustained  to  ensure  that  all  families^  regardless 
of  income^  can  plan  responsibly  for  parenthood. 

m  We  recommend  that  government  and  all  private  sector  employers 
establish  family-oriented  policies  and  practices  —  including  fami- 
ly and  medical  leave  policies,  flexible  work  scheduling  alterna- 
tives^ and  career  sequencing  —  to  enable  employed  mothers  and 
fathers  to  meet  their  work  and  family  responsibilities.  The  majori- 
ty of  conuuissioners  strongly  recommends  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment require  all  employers  to  provide  the  option  of  a  Job-protected 
leave  ai  the  time  of  childbirth,  adoption,  and  family  and  medical 
emergencies.  Healthy  child  development  depends  on  parents  and 
children  having  adequate  time  together  during  the  early  months  of 
life  to  form  close  and  enduring  relationships.  A  minority  of  com- 
missioners strongly  opposes  such  prescribed  and  inflexible  federal 
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mandates,  which  they  believe  all  loo  often  result  in  discriminatory 
practices  in  the  workplace  and  restrict  employees'  choices  of  bene- 
fits that  meet  the  particular  needs  of  their  families.  In  addition, 
they  believe  the  costs  of  implementing  such  mandates  often  produce 
adverse  and  unintended  economic  consequences. 
■  We  recommend  that  government  at  all  levels^  communities,  and 
employers  continue  to  improve  the  availabilityy  affordahility,  and 
quality  of  child  care  services  for  all  children  and  families  that  need 
them. 

m  We  recommend  that  federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  in  partner- 
ship  with  private  community  organizations,  develop  and  expand  com- 
munity-based family  support  programs  to  provide  parents  with  the 
knowledge,  skills^  and  support  they  need  to  raise  their  children.  Some 
conunissioners  are  concerned  that  a  fiscal  commitment  of  the  magni- 
tude proposed  requires  careful  attention  to  the  design  and  evaluation  of 
the  expanded  semces  to  ensure  that  they  produce  outcomes  that  are 
beneficial  to  the  families  who  need  them. 

Protecting  Vulnerable  Children  and  Their  Families 
When  families  are  in  turmoil,  children  are  often  the  helpless  victims  of 
their  parents'  frustration  and  despair.  They  may  sufTcr  parental  neglect: 
experience  physical,  emotional,  or  sexual  abuse;  or  develop  behavioral 
problems  that  make  them  difficult  to  care  for.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
support  and  semces,  these  children  are  frequently  removed  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  state.  This  separation  from  their  par- 
ents, siblings,  schools,  and  communities  is  shocking  and  painful  for  most 
children.  Thousands  move  from  one  placement  to  another,  effectively 
denied  a  ptrmanent  home  and  family.  Many  bear  scars  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Foster  care  is  intended  to  protect  children  from  neglect  and  abuse  at 
the  hands  /''navents  and  other  family  members,  yet  all  too  often  it  becomes 
an  equal!   :ruel  form  of  neglect  and  abuse  by  the  slate. 

The  number  of  children  in  foster  care  has  increased  dramaticallv  over  the 
past  several  years,  reversing  declines  in  the  late  197()s  and  early  1980s.  Recent 
estimates  pr()ject  that  more  than  half  a  million  children  will  be  in  fo.ster  care 
by  1995.  This  increase  hits  ovei"whelmed  the  capacity  of  the  judicial  .system 
and  eveiy  child  welfare  .system  in  the  countiy  to  deal  sensiti\ely  and  respon- 
.sively  to  the  needs  of  vulnerable  children  and  their  troubled  families. 

In  part,  the  increa.sing  number  of  children  in  the  .state's  custody  reflects 
increased  reports  of  abuse  and  neglect.  But  it  also  reflects  mi.sguided  public 
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fundinf?  incentives,  pariiculaiiy  at  the  federal  level.  Federal  funding  for 
preventive  efforts  to  keep  families  together  is  fixed  each  year  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  IV-B  of  the  Child  Welfare  and  Adoption  Assisuince  Act 
and  has  barely  grown  in  the  past  decade,  while  funding  for  out-of-home 
care  is  supported  by  Title  IV-E,  an  open-ended  entitlement  that  grows  auto- 
matically according  to  need.  This  encourages  states  to  place  children  in 
out-of-honie  care  rather  than  to  help  troubled  families  overcome  their 
problems  and  maintain  custody  of  their  children. 

iVlarginal  changes  will  not  turn  this  system  around.  Instead,  we  need 
fundamental  reform  to  ensure  that  family  support  and  basic  preventive  ser- 
vices are  available  early  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  family  crises  and  lessen 
the  need  for  children  to  be  removed  from  their  homes. 

■  The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  a  comprehensive 
community-level  approach  to  strengthen  families.   We  believe  that  early 
family  support  and  the  availability  of  preventive  services  will  ultimately 
lesseft  the  need  for  children  to  be  removed  from  their  homes.  We  therefore 
urge  that  programs  and  services  for  vulnerable  children  and  their  families 
be  restructured  to  include  three  complementary  approaches: 
m   Promoting  child  development  and  healthy  family  functioning 
through  locally  controlled  and  coordinated  community-based  fami- 
ly support  networks  that  offer  access  and  referrals  to  a  broad  range 
of  services t  including  health  and  mental  health  care^  education^ 
recreation,  housing,  parenting  education  and  support^  employment 
and  training,  and  substance  abuse  prevention  and  treatment, 
m   Assisting  families  and  children  in  need  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
preserve  families  that  voluntarily  seek  help  before  their  problems 
become  acute.   Human  service  programs  —  including  health  and 
mental  health,  juvenile  services,  substance  abuse  programs,  educa- 
tion, and  economic  and  social  supports  —  must  collaborate  to  pro- 
vide prevention  and  early  intervention  services  that  offer  practical 
solutions  to  problems  faced  by  families  in  crisis, 
m   Protecting  abused  and  neglected  children  through  more  comprehensive 
child  protective  services,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  efforts  to  keep 
children  with  their  families  or  to  provide  permanent  placement  for 
those  removed  from  their  homes.  In  particular,  when  babies  are  aban- 
doned at  birth  and  when  repeated  attempts  to  reunify  older  children 
and  parenLs  have  failed,  the  adoption  process  should  be  sueamlined  to 
expedite  placement  of  children  in  permanent,  stable  families. 
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The  majority  of  coinmissioiiers  leconinicnds  changing  Title  IV-B  to  an 
tMititltMuent*  making  funds  equally  available  for  the  provision  of  family 
preservation  services  and  for  foster  care.  This  will  eliminate  any  fiscal 
incentive  for  removing  children  from  their  homes  unnecessarily  by  ensur- 
ing that  states  have  adequate  funds  for  prevention.  A  minority  of  commis- 
sioners believes  that  the  current  problems  in  child  welfare  are  not  related 
primarily  to  inadequate  funding.  They  recommend  that  the  relationship 
between  Titles  IV-B  and  IV'-E  be  altered  to  allow  greater  flexibility  in  spend- 
ing monies  for  preventive  seivices. 

Making  Policies  and  Programs  Work 

All  families,  regardless  of  their  resources  and  circumstances,  need  occasion- 
al support  and  assistance.  To  meet  these  needs,  an  array  of  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  and  seivices  has  developed  over  the  last  half  cenluiy  to  pro- 
mole  children's  health  and  development,  encourage  success  in  school,  and 
protect  children  from  abuse.  Families  also  receive  assistance  and  support 
through  employment-based  benefits,  voluntaiy  and  community  efforts,  and 
informal  networks  of  friends,  relatives,  and  neighbors. 

For  the  majority  of  well-f  unctioning  families  with  ample  fhiancial.  social, 
and  psvchological  resources,  this  mix  of  informal  support  and  public  and 
private  programs  is  both  adequate  and  appropriate.  But  families  facing 
severe  problems  often  need  more  integrated  and  sustained  intenentions 
delivered  by  skilled  professionals  who  are  able  to  respond  eai  ly  and  com- 
prehensively to  a  family's  multiple  needs. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  .system  of  human  .seivices  generally  fails  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  seriously  troubled  families.  Seivice  providers  in 
separate  programs  .serving  the  same  family  rarely  confer  or  work  to  rein- 
force one  another's  efforts.  Few  resources  are  available  to  help  families 
early,  before  their  problems  l)econie  too  mammoth  to  ignore.  Low- 
salaries  and  poor  working  conditions  discourage  talented  individuals 
from  pursuing  careers  in  early  childhood  development,  child  welfare, 
and  teaching.  As  a  result,  families  seeking  assistance  often  encounter  a 
.service  deliveiy  system  that  is  confusing,  difficult  to  navigate,  and  indif- 
ferent to  their  concerns.  For  many  parents  and  children,  these  obstacles 
appear  at  a  time  when  they  are  least  able  to  cope  with  additional  stre.ss  or 
adversity. 

Fragmentation  and  lack  of  coordination  among  programs  and  .services 
contribute  to  a  widespread  perception  ot  inefficiency  and  waste  in  public 
health  and  .social  .seivice  program.s.  In  many  cases,  this  perception  is  justified. 
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Multiple  layers  of  bureaucracy  and  extensive  record-keeping  and  reporting 
requirementSi  developed  in  part  to  guard  against  misuse  of  public  funds, 
have  often  cost  more  than  they  have  saved.  Familiar  stories  of  records  in'e- 
trievably  lost  and  multiple  appointments  to  resolve  single  issues  further  fuel 
public  impressions  of  waste  and  incompetence  in  publicly  administered  or 
publicly  funded  programs. 

To  bring  greater  cohesion  and  efficiency  to  the  deliveiy  of  public  health 
and  social  semces  and  to  enhance  their  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  severe- 
ly troubled  children  and  families,  the  National  Commission  on  Children 
ofters  the  following  proposals: 

■  We  recommend  a  series  of  changes  in  the  organization^  administration^ 
implementation^  and  budget  of  programs  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
encourage  a  more  collaborative  and  comprehensive  service  delivery  system^ 
including: 

m  greater  coordination  of  child  and  family  policies  across  the  execu- 
tive  branch; 

m  creation  of  a  joint  congressional  committee  on  children  and  families 
to  promote  greater  coordination  and  collaboration  across  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
relevant  policies  and  programs; 

m  decategorization  of  selected  federal  programs  to  bring  greater  cohe- 
sion and  flexibility  to  programs  for  children  and  families; 

m  uniform  eligibility  criteria  and  consolidated^  streamlined  applica- 
tion  processes  for  the  major  federal  means-tested  programs  and  for 
other  programs  that  serve  the  same  or  overlapping  populations; 

m  incentives  to  encourage  demonstration  projects  and  other  experi- 
ments in  coordination  and  collaboration  of  services  at  the  state  and 
local  levels;  and 

m  new  accountability  measures  that  focus  on  enhanced  child  and  fam- 
ily well-beingy  rather  than  solely  on  administrative  procedures. 

■  We  call  upon  the  nation  to  increase  its  investment  in  the  prevention  of 
problems  that  limit  individual  potential  and  drain  social  resources. 

■  We  recommend  that  salaries  and  training  opportunities  be  significant- 
ly increased  in  the  early  childhood  and  child  welfare  fields^  and  that 
states  and  school  districts  with  teachers*  salaries  below  the  national 
average  bring  these  salaries  up  to  the  average.  In  every  case^  pay 
structures  and  incentives  should  be  linked  to  demonstrated  compe- 
tence. 
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Creating  a  Moral  Climate  for  Children 

Today,  too  many  young  people  seem  adrift,  without  a  steady  moral  compass 
to  direct  their  daily  behavior  or  to  plot  a  thoughtful  and  responsible  course 
for  their  lives.  We  see  the  worst  manifestation  of  this  in  reports  of  violent 
and  predatory  behavior  by  adolescents  in  large  and  small  communities 
across  the  nation.  It  is  evident  in  lifestyles  and  sexual  conduct  that  indulge 
personal  gratification  at  Uie  expense  of  others'  safety  and  well-being.  It  is 
revealed  as  well  in  a  culture  that  ranks  wealth  and  the  acquisition  of  materi- 
al possessions  above  semce  to  one's  community  or  to  the  nation.  It  is  also 
demonstrated  in  the  declining  voting  rates  of  young  citizens. 

Much  of  what  we  saw  and  heard  also  made  us  wony  about  the  public  val- 
ues implicit  in  individual  words  and  actions  and  in  Americans'  failure  to  act 
in  concert  to  change  the  conditions  that  harm  children  and  undermine  their 
families'  ability  to  support  and  nurture  them.  As  a  commission  on  children, 
we  could  not  avoid  questioning  the  moral  character  of  a  nation  that  allows  so 
many  children  to  grow  up  poor,  to  live  in  unsafe  dwellings  and  violent  neigh- 
borhoods, and  to  lack  access  to  basic  health  care  and  a  decent  education. 

At  least  some  of  children's  moral  confusion  stems  from  the  conduct  and 
attitudes  of  some  prominent  adults,  including  entertainers  and  athletes, 
corporate  executives,  religious  leaders,  and  public  officials,  as  well  as  from 
the  cultural  messages  reflected  in  television  programming,  movies,  videos, 
and  popular  music.  Some  of  children's  confusion  also  has  roots  in  the 
behavior  of  ftithers  and  mothers  who  lack  the  ability  and  commitment  to  be 
re.sponsible  parents.  And  some  of  it  reflects  the  contradictions  apparent  in 
American  society.  In  a  nation  with  professed  commitments  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  to  the  protection  and  imrturance  of  the  young,  racism  persists 
and  a  recent  explosion  of  violence  kills  and  maims  children. 

Children  and  adolescents  need  clear,  consistent  messages  about  person- 
al conduct  and  public  responsibility.  The  National  Commission  on 
Children  urges  public  and  private  sector  leaders,  community  institutions, 
and  individual  Americans  to  renew  their  commitment  to  the  fundamental 
values  of  human  dignity,  character,  and  citizenship,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  commitment  through  individual  actions  and  national  priorities: 

■  We  recommend  that  parents  be  more  vigilant  and  aggressive  guardians 
of  their  children's  moral  development,  monitoring  the  values  to  which 
their  children  are  exposed,  discussing  conflicting  messages  with  their 
children,  and  if  necessary,  limiting  or  precluding  their  children's  expo- 
sure to  images  that  parents  consider  offensive. 
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■  Yfe  recommend  that  the  recording  industry  continue  and  enhance  its 
efforts  to  avoid  the  distribution  of  inappropriate  materials  to  children. 

■  We  recommend  that  television  producers  exercise  greater  restraint  in 
the  content  of  programming  for  children.  We  further  urge  television 
stations  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  amount  and  type  of  advertising 
aired  during  children's  programs, 

■  We  recommend  that  communities  create  opportunities  for  voluntary 
service  by  children  and  adults  and  recognize  the  contributions  of  vol- 
unteers that  better  the  community  and  assist  its  members, 

■  We  urge  all  Americans  to  renew  their  personal  commitment  to  the 
common  good  and  demonstrate  this  commitment  by  giving  highest 
priority  to  personal  actions  and  public  policies  that  promote  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  nation^s  children. 

Investing  in  America's  Future 

Without  a  vision  of  a  better  society,  Americans  will  never  be  moved  to  act. 
The  National  Commission  on  Children  developed  such  a  vision  over  two 
years  of  sometimes  painful  and  always  moving  investigation  into  the  lives  of 
children  and  families  and  through  many  months  of  honest  and  thoughtful 
negotiation.  We  envision  a  nation  of  strong  and  stable  families,  where 
eveiy  child  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  reach  his  or  her  full  potential,  and 
where  public  policies  and  personal  values  give  highest  priority  to  healthy, 
whole  children.  Realizing  this  vision  will  require  leadership  and  sustained 
commitment,  significant  investments  of  individual  time  and  attention,  and 
the  allocation  of  financial  resources. 

Every  sector  of  society  benefits  from  caring,  competent,  and  literate  citi- 
zens, and  every  individual  has  a  direct  stake  in  seeing  that  all  children  are 
able  to  develop  to  their  full  potential.  The  federal  government  cannot  and 
.should  not  bear  sole  responsibility  or  the  full  financial  costs  of  this  national 
effort,  but  it  must  play  a  significant  role.  Leadership  and  financial  support 
must  come  f  rom  other  sectors  as  well.  Some  of  the  costs  of  our  recommen- 
dations  must  be  borne  by  states  and  localities  and  by  employers. 
Philanthropy  and  voluntarism  must  also  continue  to  play  a  critical  role. 

Implementation  of  the  Commission's  recommendations  will  cost 
approximately  $52  billion  to  $56  billion  in  new  federal  funds  in  the  first 
year  (sec  table).  The  largest  portion  of  this  total  (approximately  $40  bil- 
lion) is  for  the  refundable  child  tax  credit  which  offers  tax  relief  to  families 
rai.sing  children.  Health  care  proposals  account  for  another  $9.1  billion.  A 
minority  of  conHni.s.sioners  do  not  endorse  the  recommendations  contained 
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Estimate  of  New  Federal  Cost8» 
Fiscal  Year  1993 


PROPOSED 

(SMHom) 

$  KOOO  rthndiWt  cMd  «  crtdtt 

$40,300 

Etm#cl  Incomt  Tix  CrtdK  (ETTC) 

0.000 

f'km  mtimt^^if^  iwiM^aitff  ritjlkiniff  IlifWI 

0.104(a) 

Tramltfonil  tuppom  ai>d  t«rvteM 

0.000 

0.000 

AM  to  PimHtM  wHh  Dvptndont  ChHdrtn  (AFDC) 

aooo 

Subcotil 

40.404 

HEALTH 

PuWc*prlviti  htihh  Imurinct  plin 

7.iH 

hMenii  H«ii(h  S^rvkt  Corpi 

0.013 

ComnHMity  snd  M^^rtnt  HmKH  CwitMH 

0.213 

MaWTMl  and  ChM  H«ikh  Biocfc  Grant  (MCH) 

0.100 

CuA^i^i  ^iftfJgrniwil  Food  Profrifn 

«er  Wemwt.  Mum,  and  Chlidrm  (WIC) 

1.040 

Subtotii 

9.132(b) 

EDUCATION 

HMdScvt 

0.832  •4.024 

Sdwel  raitructurtng 

0.471 

0.239 

Support  for  h<^HW(  ttud«mt 

0.i$4 

SMbtotftI 

1.703  *  4.095 

THANSmON  TO  ADULTHOOD 

Communlty^teMd  adolttctm  dtvtlopmcnt 

ovfiioniiniciQns 

0.016 

Adsiwci'n  Family  Ufi  Progrtm 

0.034 

job  Corps 

0.166 

Community  lonric* 

A  AAA 
0.000 

0  214 

FAhNLY  SUPPORT 

WorkplM  poNcits 

0.000 

ChUdari 

0.245 

Family  support  csnttrs 

0.000  *  0.640 

Subtotal 

0.245  ^OMS 

CHILD  WEUPARE  REFORM 

THk  IV-B  <llMnliy  prasarvation) 

0.000  *  0.430 

Subtotal 

aooo  •0.430 

COORDINATION  AND  COLLABORATION 

Coordlnatad  haahh  and  social  sarvkat  dtUva^ 

damonio  aiions 

0.03 « 

Subtotal 

0.031 

CHILDREN'S  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT 

National  EndomMntfor  ChHdran's  EducatkMul 

Talavislon 

0.004 

Subtotal 

0.004 

TOTAL  5I73S-SS.997 

(•)Romhasdmataofcosts,aisumln|FY  I993lsd)aiaeendyaarktaflva>yaardamooitration. 

(jo)  A  minodty  of  commltiloAan  do  not  andona  tha  racOminandiUons  eont^Md  v^M^ 
tha  ma|orHy  haahh  ciMptar  and  dtaratora  do  not  andorso  tiM  $f  J  bll^ 
Atttfi  Carkon,  Tharaia  EiposkOi  Adala  HaH.        Horn,  Kay  Ja^ 
Garild  Qarry)  R«|lar,  Nancy  Riiqua  Rohrbachi  JoiapMna  Votoiiiuaz. 
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within  the  majority  health  chapter  and  therefore  do  not  endorse  the  $9,1 
billion  of  expenditures.  Most  of*  the  remainder  is  for  social  service  pro- 
grams. The  majority  of  commissioners  regard  all  of  these  expenditures  as 
necessary  investments  to  presei^e  personal  freedom,  economic  prosperity, 
and  social  harmony  well  into  the  future. 

To  cover  the  federal  share  of  costs  associated  with  our  recommenda- 
tions»  the  Commission  offers  several  alternative  financing  options.  Each  is 
based  on  three  general  principle.s: 

■  Deficit  Neutrality,  We  recognize  the  need  to  generate  significant  funds 
to  cover  the  cost  of  our  recommendations,  rather  than  add  to  the  exist- 
ing federal  ;-eficit.  Continuing  large  deficits  leave  middle-  and  low- 
income  families  vailnerable  to  economic  downturns  by  limiting  govern- 
ment's ability  to  cushion  or  counter  recessions.  They  also  limit  econom- 
ic growth  and  opportunit)'  and  restrict  the  nation's  ability  to  meet  new 
needs.  Their  persistence  ensures  that  a  future  generation  of  Americans 
must  pay  this  generation's  bills. 

■  Progressivity,  We  are  reluctant  to  add  further  to  the  taxes  paid  by 
young  workers  raising  families,  since  these  families  have  been  especially 
hard  hit  by  economic  changes  and  increases  in  relative  tax  burdens  in 
recent  decades.  In  general,  we  prefei*  revenue  sources  that  are  progressive 
or  that  are  generated  on  the  purchase  of  luxuiy  items,  lather  than  taxes 
that  reduce  the  take-home  pay  of  low-  and  middle-income  workers.  Our 
income  security  plan  recognizes  the  personal  costs  and  social  benefits  of 
raising  children,  in  pari  through  establishment  of  a  refundable  child  tax 
credit.  We  do  not  favor  financing  options  that  would,  in  efi'ect,  tax  away 
the  value  of  tlie  new  credit. 

■  Growth.  We  looked  for  sources  of  reveime  with  tlie  potential  to  grow  over 
time.  While  we  are  confident  that  our  recommendations  will  ultimately 
yield  considerable  .saungs,  we  also  recognize  that  some  of  this  savings 
will  only  be  fully  realized  in  later  years.  To  achieve  these  long-term 
gains,  however,  we  must  be  willing  to  make  short-term  investments. 

Each  financing  option  presents  a  different  concept  of  how  to  generate 
the  required  funding.  No  commissioner  endorses  all  of  the  options,  but 
each  regards  at  least  one  as  a  viable  approach.  Wliile  some  conmiissioners 
oppo.se  tax  increa.ses  of  any  kind,  others  rely  in  vaiying  combinations  on 
increa.sing  taxes  on  individuals  and  corporations  and  on  reallocating  and 
establishing  caps  on  federal  spending. 
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The  National  Conunission  on  (Children  calls  i  all  Americans  to  work 
together  to  change  the  conditions  that  Jeopardize  the  health  and  well-being 
of  so  many  of  our  youngest  citizens  and  threaten  our  future  as  an  economic 
power,  a  democratic  nation,  and  a  caring  society.  Our  failure  to  act  today 
will  only  defer  to  the  next  generation  the  rising  social,  moral,  and  financial 
costs  of  our  neglect.  Investing  in  children  is  no  longer  a  luxiu  y,  but  a 
national  imperative. 
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The  solution  of  adult  probleisis 
tomorrow  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  way  our  children  grow  up 
today.  There  is  no  greati^r  insight  into 
the  future  than  recognizing  \^en  we 
save  our  children,  we  save  out«elves« 


—  MARGARET  MEAD 
Anthropologist 
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A 

mm^^Wk  merica's  future  is  forecast 
in  the  lives  ofits  children  and  the  ability  of  their  families  to  raise 
them.  Most  U.S.  children  are  healthy,  happy  and  secure.  They 
belong  tc)  warm,  loving  families.  For  them,  today  is  filled  with 
the  joys  of  childhood  —  growing,  exploring,  learning,  and 
dreaming  —  and  tomorrow  is  full  of  hope  and  promise.  These 
children  will  become  the  competent  and  caring  parents, 
employees,  and  community  leaders  ii])c)n  whom  America's 
future  depends. 

But  at  every  age,  among  all  raCvS  and  income  groups,  and  in 
conmiunities  nationwide,  many  children  are  in  jeopardy.  They 
grow  u{)  in  families  wliose  lives  are  in  uirmoil.  Their  parents  are 
too  stressed  and  too  drained  to  provide  the  nurturing,  structure, 
and  security  that  [)rotect  children  and  prepare  them  for  adult- 
hood.^ Some  ol'  these  children  are  unloved  and  ill  tended. 
Others  are  unsafe  at  home  and  in  their  neighbornoods.  Many 
are  poor,  and  some  are  homeless  and  hijigry  Olien,  they  lack 
the  rudiments  of  basic  health  care  and  a  quality  education. 
Almost  always,  they  lack  hope  and  dreams,  a  \imm  of  what  their 
lives  can  become,  and  th<*  support  and  guidance  to  make  it  a  real- 
ity. The  harshness  of  these  children's  lives  and  their  tenuous 
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hold  on  tomorrow  cannot  be  countenanced  by  a  wealthy  nation,  a  caring 
people,  or  a  prudent  societ)'.  America's  future  dep  nds  on  these  children, 
too. 

If  we  measure  success  not  just  by  how  well  most  children  do,  but  by  how 
poorly  some  fare,  America  falls  far  short.  The  evidence  of  that  failure  is 
everywhere  one  cares  to  look. 

Today,  one  in  four  children  in  the  United  States  is  raised  by  just  one 
parent,  usually  a  divorced  or  unmarried  mother.  Many  grow  up  without 
the  consistent  presence  of  a  father  in  their  lives.  One  of  eveiy  five  children 
lives  in  a  family  without  a  minimally  decent  income.  Many  of  these  families 
are  desperately  poor,  with  incomes  less  than  half  the  federal  poverty  level. 
Each  year,  half  a  million  babies  are  born  to  teenage  girls  ill  prepared  lo 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  Most  of  these  mothers  are 
unmarried,  many  have  not  completed  their  education,  and  few  have 
prospects  for  an  economically  secure  future. 

Illicit  drugs  and  the  wanton  violence  they  spawn  have  ravaged  U.S.  com- 
munities,  large  and  small,  in  recent  years,  with  devastating  consequences 
for  children  of  all  ages.  Dramatically  increasing  numbers  of  babies  are  born 
already  exposed  to  drugs,  with  health  and  developmental  problems  that  will 
haunt  them  for  a  lifetime.  Many  are  abandoned  at  birth  by  parents  who  are 
too  impaired  to  want  them  or  care  for  them.  Young  children  dodge  bullets 
on  their  playgroimds  and  are  the  easv  prey  of  drug  dealers.  Assault,  rob- 
ber)*, and  murder  are  daily  fare  on  many  city  streets,  and  today  more  adoles- 
cent boys  die  of  gunshot  wounds  than  of  all  natural  causes. 

More  and  more  families,  overburdened  and  debilitated  by  the  condi- 
tions of  their  lives,  struggle  to  survive  in  settings  where  poverty,  unmarried 
childbearing,  absent  fathers,  imemploynient.  alienation,  and  violence  are 
conution.  Under  these  circmnstaiues,  it  is  difiiciilt  for  parents  to  teach 
children  the  value  of  marriage,  steady  work,  and  a  healthful  lifestvle. 
(Uiildren  have  few  opportunities  to  acquire  the  skills,  attitudes,  and  habits 
that  lead  to  Micce.ss  in  school,  ptod»'  *^'.  employment,  and  strong,  stable 
families.  Thev  have  few  models  »  .ij;>'  \  ivin  that  character,  seHkliscipline, 
determination,  and  constructive  .  ^e  are  the  real  substance  of  life.  And 
many  believe  they  have  little  lo  lose  by  dropping  out  of  school,  havinj^ 
babies  too  early,  or  committing  crimes. 

Povertv  robs  many  children  of  their  childhood.  It  threatens  their  health 
and  long-term  prospects  and  exposes  tiiem  to  daily  levels  of  stress  and  vio- 
lence that  mo.st  of  us  would  find  unbearable.  But  a  child  need  not  be  eco- 
nomically poor  to  be  impoverished  in  America  tt)dav.   A  poverty  of  .spirit 


touches  even*  child,  ai  whatever  income  level,  who  does  not  receive  the 
tinu\  alteiuioii,  and  guidance  he  or  she  needs  and  waius  iroin  parents  and 
other  caring  adults.  Many  of*  these  children  are  lonely,  isolated,  and  inse- 
cure. They  are  often  vulnerable  to  a  subculture  of  alienation,  recklessness, 
and  damaging,  antisocial  beha\ior.  A  poverty  of  hope  aHlicts  eveiy  child 
who  feels  unwaiUed  and  unvalued,  whose  customary  experienc<*s  are  of 
rejectioii  and  failure.  For  these  childien,  failure  is  a  vicious  cycle  that 
begins  earlv  aiul  convinces  them  that  competence  and  achievement  are 
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beyond  their  reach.  A  poverty 
of  opportunity  affects  every 
child  whose  education  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  a  changing  work- 
place  and  whose  exposure  to 
cultural  enrichment  and  con- 
structive involvement  in  his  or 
her  community  is  limited.  For 
all  these  children,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  the  future  holds  lit- 
tle promise. 

Is  every  child  in  America 
endangered?  Some  observers 
would  say  no:  most  children 
are  in  good  health  and  have 
loving  parents  who  tend  dili- 
gently to  their  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual  needs. 
But  we  live  in  an  interdepen- 
dent world,  and  even  children 
shielded  from  the  personal 
effects  of  poverty,  illness,  and 
extreme  misfortune  confront 
circumstances  and  conditions 
that  jeopardize  their  health 


and  well-being.  Their  schools 

are  often  just  as  troubled  as  those  of  more  obviously  vulnerable  children, 
their  streets  just  as  dangerous,  the  adults  around  them  just  as  hurried  and 
distracted.  They  receive  the  same  cultural  messages  equating  personal  suc- 
cess with  materialism,  greed,  and  power,  while  trivializing  commitment  to 
marriage,  family,  and  comnmnity. 

In  communities  across  the  nation,  the  National  (Commission  on 
Children  encountered  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  and  parents  from  many  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  who  faced  tremendous  odds.  We  talked  with  suburban 
youngsters  struggling  to  overcome  serious  addictions  to  drugs  and  alcohol, 
foster  children  in  Los  Angeles  with  no  place  to  call  home,*^'  and  frightened 
teenagers  on  violent  sti'eets  in  Kansas  C\X)\  We  .saw  newborns  in  ('hicago 
exposed  to  drug.s,  preschoolers  in  San  Antonio  whoso  inuuigranl  parents 
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had  little  knowledge  and  few  resources  to  make  their  way  in  a  foreign  cul- 
ture, and  young  adolescents  with  severe  mental  disorders  in  a  New  Haven 
hospital.  We  met  working  poor  parents  in  West  Virginia  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  on  declining  wages,  homeless  families  in  California  fighting  to 
stay  together,  and  families  of  children  with  disabilities  exhausted  and  finan- 
cially depleted  by  the  burden  of  their  children's  care. 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  that  a  nation  so  captivated  by  youth  is  leaving 
so  many  of  its  young  behind.  Few  subjects  inspire  more  soaring  rhetoric 
than  children.  Yet  in  their  individual  and  collective  actions.  Americans  fall 
short  of  their  words.  Some  adults  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood with  little  thought  or  planning;  others  shed  them  with  equal  aban- 
don. In  the  halls  of  government,  public  investments  in  strong  families  and 
healthy,  whole  children  are  grudging  and  piecemeal,  guided  by  neither  a 
common  vision  nor  a  sense  of  shared  responsibility.  In  the  workplace,  the 
value  of  conscientious  parenting  is  often  unrecognized  and  rarely  reward- 
ed. In  communities,  the  call  for  meaningful  service  and  voluntarism  on 
behalf  of  children  often  goes  unheeded.  In  popular  culture  and  in  the 
actions  of  prominent  citizens,  tliere  are  few  positive  messages  to  children 
and  youth  and  much  that  undermines  the  values  of  honesty,  human  digni- 
ty, and  service  to  others. 

The  result  is  that  too  many  children  are  entering  adulthood  without  the 
skills  or  the  motivation  to  contribute  to  society.  They  are  poorly  equipped 
to  reap  the  benefits  or  meet  the  responsibilities  of  parentliood,  citizenship, 
and  employment.  What  consequences  await  them,  and  what  future  awaits 
the  rest  of  us? 

Facing  the  Consequences 
In  years  to  come,  the  United  States  will  be  less  safe,  less  caring,  less  free, 
unless  we  act  today.  We  catch  glimpses  of  this  future  in  the  violence  that 
stalks  children  in  schoolyards  and  neighborhoods,  the  homeless  who  crowd 
city  streets,  and  prisons  filled  to  capacity.  We  see  it  in  the  growing  number 
of  children  without  fathers,  students  without  skills,  teenagers  without  hope. 

For  much  of  the  post-World  War  II  era,  American  industry  and  labor 
reigned  supreme  in  the  world.  Today,  we  face  fierce  competition  in  a  grow- 
ing global  market.  Other  nations  match  and  sometimes  surpass  tlie  produc- 
tivity of  American  workers  and  the  quality  of  our  goods  and  services.  Our 
economic  strength  and  vitality'  require  an  educated  and  highly  motivated 
labor  force  with  sophisticated  skills  and  the  ability  to  handle  complex  situa- 
tions competently  and  efficiently. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  demands  of  democracy  will  become  greater  as  the 
nation's  population  grows  more  diverse.  Today's  and  tomorrow's  citizens 
face  an  array  of  new  and  daunting  challenges  —  rebuilding  urban  neigh- 
borhoods and  rural  communities,  caring  for  increasing  numbers  of  the 
frail  and  the  elderly,  defending  our  principles  and  interests  at  home  and 
abroad,  protecting  and  preserving  the  environment.  These  tasks  will 
require  thoughtful,  educated  citizens,  persons  willing  and  able  to  weigh  dif- 
ficult issues,  participate  in  the  electoral  process,  and  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  communities. 

How  will  wc  meet  economic  competition  when  American  students  lag 
behind  their  counterparts  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  so  many  drop  out  of 
school  each  year?  How  will  strong  families  and  social  responsibility  flourish 
when  so  many  children  lack  the  personal  commitment,  consistent  guid- 
ance, and  positive  examples  of  important  adults  in  their  lives? 

For  most  of  our  history,  American  parents  have  delighted  in  seeing 
their  children  achieve  more  than  they  did  themselves.  Overall,  each  gener- 
ation has  been  better  educated,  better  housed,  more  skilled,  and  more  eco- 
nomically secure  than  the  previous  one.  But  for  many  Americans,  those 
days  are  over.  Growth  in  real  wages  viruially  halted  in  1973,-^  and  families 
today  spend  a  higher  proportion  of  their  incomes  on  housing,  u^ansporta- 
tion,  health  tare,  higher  education,  and  taxes.^  Poverty  rates  among  young 
families  have  ahno.st  doubled  since  the  mid-1960s,'^  and  middle-income 
families  report  greater  difficulty  making  ends  meet.^  For  perhaps  the  first 
time  since  the  Great  Depres.sion,  American  children  will  no  longer  routine- 
ly surpass  their  parents'  standard  of  living. 

In  the  past,  when  economic  growth  .seemed  to  know  no  bovmds  and  the 
baby  boom  produced  at  least  as  many  workers  as  industi7  could  employ, 
th  -  nation  could  absorb  the  financial  costs  of  a  small  group  outside  the 
ipainstream.  Those  days.  too.  are  gone.  The  proportion  of  children  in  the 
U.S,  population  has  declined  dramatically  since  191)0,^  and  the  labor  force 
could  begin  to  shrink  in  little  more  than  a  decade."  At  the  same  time,  the 
population  of  retired  Americans  is  growing  steadily,  both  in  number  and  as 
a  proportion  of  the  population.-^  For  much  of  the  foreseeable  future,  a 
declining  numl)er  of  woi  kers  will  have  to  support  a  growing  number  of 
retirees.  This  tren<i,  unaccompanied  by  significant  increases  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  labor  force,  tl.reatens  the  very  foundations  of  Social 
Security  and  other  .social  compacts  between  the  young  and  the  old. 

Tomorrow's  work  force,  smaller  in  number  and  le.ss  productive,  will  also 
h.  e  to  pay  the  rising  costs  of  festering  social  problems.   Schools,  over- 
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whelmed  by  the  need  to  teac  h  students  better  and  teach  them  more,  will 
need  additional  resources  to  respond  to  a  new  populadon  of  students  — 
some  with  severe  learning  and  behavioral  problems  that  stem  from  early 
exposure  to  poverty,  chaos,  and  drugs,  others  with  limited  ability  to  speak 
English  or  adapt  to  a  new  culture.  l,eft  unchecked,  violence,  drug  abuse, 
and  alienation  will  require  us  to  spend  even  more  to  protect  our  streets 
and  homes  and  to  jail  those  who  threaten  our  lives  and  property.  Publicly 
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funded  hospitals  will  treat  a  growing  number  of  victims,  as  well  as  persons 
unable  to  secure  routine  health  care.  Continued  high  rates  of  teenage 
pregnancy  and  school  failure  will  further  swell  the  ranks  of  people  depen- 
dent on  public  assistance  for  their  basic  needs.  Already,  states,  and  espe- 
cially cities,  are  bowing  under  the  weight  of  social  problems  that  no  one 
believes  will  disappear  on  their  own. 

Our  lives  may  also  be  impoverished  culturally  and  intellectually  in  the 
future,  as  fewer  Americans  aie  exposed  to  great  literature,  music,  and  art. 
I  he  le.ss()ns  of  history  may  go  uti noticed  and  thus  unheeded.  Our  knowl- 
edge  and  appreciation  of  the  different  cultures  that  are  America  may  dimin- 
ish, niaking  our  lives  a  little  narrower,  our  social  circles  a  little  smaller. 

Perceptions  of  inequity  and  lack  of  opportunity  destroy  a  nation's  .sense 
of  community,  breeding  animosity  between  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old, 
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Americana  have 
to  be  confronted 
with  the  reality 
of  the  worid  they 
live  in  as  opposed  to 
the  image  of  vAiut 
they  think  and  want 
it  to  be.  And  my 
money  —  VII  place 
my  money  on  the 
American  people.  If 
they  are  conf  ronted» 
if  they  understand 

the  difference 
between  vdiat  is  and 
what  they  think  it 
is»  they  will  do  the 
things  that  are 
required. 

.REEDV.TUCKSON, 
M.D. 

From  tcftiinony  while 
CommiMioMr 
of  Public  Health, 
WMhiagton,  D.a 


majority  and  minority.  We  see  tliis  already  in  random  acts  of  violence,  and 
we  hear  it  in  the  angr>'  rhetonc  that  creeps  into  debates  about  poverty,  race, 
the  elderly  —  and  now  even  children*  One  prominent  businessman,  long  a 
leader  in  efforts  to  end  childhood  poverty  and  improve  public  education, 
warned  that  the  growing  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  could  turn  us  into  a 
nation  of  two  armed  canips,^" 

WTiether  the  years  to  come  will  be  this  bleak  or  simply  less  tolerant,  less 
comfortable,  and  less  free,  the  message  remains  the  same:  Americans  future 
—  as  a  democratic  nation,  a  world  leader,  and  an  economic  power  —  will 
depend  as  much  on  yoiuigsters  who  are  ill  educated,  alienated,  or  poor  as 
on  those  who  are  more  advantaged.  We  can  no  longer  aftord  to  be  such 
careless  stewards  of  our  children's  future. 

Accepting  Responsibility 

Opinion  suiveys  indicate  that  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life,  whether  they 
are  raising  children  or  not,  believe  that  something  is  terribly  amiss  with 
children  and  families.^ ^  Scholaily  research  and  thoughtful  analyses  have 
identified  the  changes  in  society  that  coiuribute  to  children's  increasing 
vulnerability.  Political  leaders  and  public  officials  hold  passionate  debates 
over  causes  and  remedies. 

Many  people  blame  government  and  other  social  instiiuiit)ns  for  failing 
to  channel  enough  resources  to  children  and  families.  Some  fault  pareius 
for  placing  personal  needs  and  desires  before  those  t)f  their  children. 
Others  condemn  economic  unceriainiy  and  technological  innovations, 
from  television  to  nuclear  war,  for  diminishing  parents'  ability  to  control 
the  external  forces  that  impinge  on  their  children's  lives.  Still  others 
accuse  a  popular  culture  that  trivializes  individual  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment to  family  and  conununity  while  celebrating  personal  gratification 
and  greed. 

This  debate  over  who  or  what  is  responsible  for  the  precarious  position 
of  children  and  families  tends  tt)  ob.scure  rather  Uian  enlighten  and  usually 
ends  in  bitter  stalemate,  (Nearly,  the  problems  that  harm  children  and 
threaten  the  nation  have  their  roots  in  the  failure  of  individuals  to  a.ssunie 
responsibility  for  themselves  and  the  children  they  bring  into  the  world. 
But  they  spring  as  well  from  society*s  failure  to  invest  in  children's  well- 
being  and  to  support  and  enct)urage  families  in  the  critical  and  often  dilli- 
cult  task  of  rearing  children. 

Accordingly,  solutions  will  depend  on  strong  lc»adership  and  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  eveiy  .sector  of  society  —  individuals;  employers;  si  hools; 
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civic,  community,  and  religious  organizations;  and  government  at  eveiy 
level.  They  will  require  creative  public  policies  and  private  sector  practices, 
thoughtful  investments  of  public  and  private  resources,  and  significant 
commitment  of  individual  time  and  attention  to  the  needs  of  children  and 
their  families. 

The  time  for  blame  and  recrimination  is  over.  Too  many  children  have 
already  paid  too  high  a  price  for  our  carelessness.  We  may  not  all  be  equal- 
ly guilty  of  creating  this  situation,  but  we  are  all  equally  responsible  for 
changing  it.^^ 

Time  to  Act 

Compassion  alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  to  invest  in  America's  chil- 
dren. One  cannot  help  but  be  moved,  as  members  of  the  Commission 
were,  by  the  poignant  stories  of  children  growing  up  in  poverty,  the  loneli- 
ness and  confusion  of  youngsters  without  caring  adults  to  turn  to,  the  pain 
of  a  sick  newborn  or  a  depressed  adolescent.  t\en  if  there  were  no  larger 
social  and  economic  benefits  to  be  gained,  few  Aiiericans  would  willfully 
turn  their  backs  on  these  children  in  need. 

hi  this  instance,  however,  selflessness  and  self-interest  converge.  Doing 
what  is  right  and  doing  what  is  netessaiy  to  save  our  national  skins  are  one 
and  the  same.  Our  best  instincts  to  nurture,  protect,  and  guide  the  young, 
when  translated  into  policies,  programs,  and  voluntary  action,  benefit  soci- 
ety as  well.  Some  of  these  benefits  are  easily  measured  —  healthier,  better- 
educated  children;  reduced  public  costs  of  health  care  and  remedial  educa- 
tion; decreased  crime,  violence,  and  their  associated  costs;  increased  tax 
revenues  and  lower  welfare  payments;  improved  productivity  of  American 
industry  and  labor.  Others,  while  not  as  readily  quaiuified,  are  equally  sig- 
nificant —  stronger  families;  more  active,  inclusive  communities;  a  freer, 
fairer  society;  a  more  optimistic  citizenry. 

In  recent  decades,  an  extensive  body  of  knowledge  regarding  child 
development  has  become  available  to  guide  our  planning  and  inform  our 
judgments.  A  quarter  century  and  more  of  social  programs  and  bold  exper- 
iments —  some  successful,  others  not  —  tell  us  much  about  effective  solu- 
tions and  promising  approaches.  Research  and  programmatic  innovation 
should  continue,  but  we  know  enough  now  to  act. 

Investing  in  children  is  no  longer  a  luxury  —  or  even  a  choice.  It  is  a 
national  imperative  as  compelling  as  an  armed  attack  or  a  natural  disaster. 
In  this  time  of  renewed  patriotism  and  national  pride,  it  must  be  un- 
American  for  any  child  to  grow  up  poor,  unsafe,  uneducated,  or  unloved. 
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At  our  best  level  of  existence,  we 
are  parts  of  a  family^  and  at  our 
higliest  level  of  achievement*  we 
wotk  tjo  keep  the  f  amity  alive. 


--MAYAANGELOU 
Author  And  Plcywri^l 
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ramatic  sodAl,  demographic, 
and  economic  changes  during  the  past.  SO  years  have  trans- 
formed the  American  family.  For  many  children  and  parents 
the  experiences  of*  family  life  are  different  today  than  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Families  are  smaller.  More  children  live  with  only 
one  parent,  u.sually  their  mothers,  and  many  lack  the  consistent 
involvement  and  support  of  their  fathers.  More  mothers  as  well 
as  fathers  hold  Jobs  and  go  to  work  each  day.  Yet  children  are 
now  the  poorest  group  in  America,  and  if  they  live  only  with 
their  mother  an^.^  she  is  nci  employed,  they  are  almost  ceruiin 
to  be  poor.  .Vh)re()ver,  many  of  the  routines  of  I'amily  life  have 
changed;  regardle.ss  of  family  income,  parents  and  children 
spend  less  time  together. 

By  now,  these  changes  are  cjuite  familiar,  huleed,  they  have 
been  widely  studied  and  di.scussed  in  recent  years:  scholars  have 
sought  to  explain  them,  jouriuUisis  have  publicized  them,  and 
government  has  responded  with  many  new  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Although  their  causes  and  ( onsequences  are  still  not 
fully  understood,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  had  profound  effects 
on  family  roles  and  on  relationships  between  fathers,  mothers, 
and  children  and  between  families  and  the  communities  in 
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which  they  live.  Observers  from  many  quarters  woriy  that  these  changes 
have  had  largely  (ieleterious  eflects  on  family  life  and  have  caused  a  dramat- 
ic decline  in  the  quality  of  life  for  many  American  children. 

American  Children  and  Families  in  Transition 
Children  as  a  Declining  Proportion  of  ike  U.S.  Population 
A&  we  enter  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  older  Americans  are 
living  longer^  and  famil  ies  are  having  fewer  children.*^  As  a  consequence, 
children  are  a  declining  proportion  of  the  U.S.  population  (see  Figure  2-1). 
Between  1960  and  1990,  the  number  of  Americans  age  65  and  over  nearly 
doubled,  from  16.7  million  to  an  estimated  :H.6  million.  Demographers 
project  that  by  2010  the  elderly  population  will  have  increased  to  nearly  40 
million.  Thus,  in  just  30  years  the  proportion  of  the  elderly  in  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation has  risen  from  9.2  percent  to  12.6  percent,  and  it  is  expected  to  rise 
to  almost  14  percent  by  2010.-* 

In  contrast,  although  the  number  of  children  under  age  18  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  1990  as  it  was  in  lv60  (about  64  million),  the  propor- 
tion of  children  in  the  population  has  declined  sharply.  In  1960  children 
accounted  for  36  percent  of  all  Americans;  in  1990  they  were  26  perceiu, 
and  by  2010  they  are  expected  to  be  23  percent.^ 

Families  are  .smaller,  on  average,  than  they  were  in  the  1950s.  Birthrates 
have  fallen,  and  women  now  are  having  fewer  children.  Between  the  mid- 
1950s  and  the  mid-1970s,  the  number  of  births  per  1,000  women  age  15  to 
44  decreased  by  almost  half,  from  122.7  to  67.8;  since  then,  it  has  remained 
relatively  steady.-'  Likewise,  the  average  number  of  births  per  woman 
decreased  from  3.7  to  1.8  during  this  period  and  has  increased  only  slightly 
in  recent  years.*'  Despite  long-term  declines  in  the  birthrate,  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation is  projected  to  continue  to  grow  over  the  next  20  years  because  of 
innnigration  and  because  the  baby  boom  cohort  born  during  the  decade  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  will  continue  to  have  babies.*^  However,  in  the  twenty- 
first  century,  the  United  States,  like  several  Western  European  nations,  could 
face  a  declining  population  as  well  as  an  aging  one. 

In  addition,  minorities  —  including  blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians,  Native 
Americans.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  —  make  up  a  greater  share  of  the  popula- 
tion today  than  they  did  in  past  decades.  In  1989  about  80  percent  of  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  were  white,  16  percent  were  black,  and  4  percent 
were  of  other  races;  about  1 1  percent  of  the  total  population  were  of 
Hispanic  origin.^  In  1960  more  than  86  percent  of  children  were  white,  13 
percent  were  black,  and  1  percent  were  of  other  races.^  The  growth  in 
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FIGUKE  2.1 

Children  and  the  Elderly  as  a  Proportion  of  thu  U.S.  Population 
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UNDER  18 


■  Hispanic  and  Asian  popula- 
tions in  this  country  has 
been  especially  rapid  in  the 
past  decade,  partially 
because  of  immigration  and 
partially  because  of  higher 
fertility  rates  among  these 
groups.^"  Demographers 
project  that  the  proportion 
of  minority  children  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  over  the 
next  20  years.  Because 
minority  children  are  dispro- 
portionately disadvantaged 
in  terms  of  family  income, 
access  to  high-qualit)*  educa- 
tion and  health  care,  and 
employment  opportunities* 
the  nation  now  faces  a  sub- 
stantially needier  population 
of  young  people. 

As  the  proportion  of 
youth  declines  and  the  popu- 
lation of  older  Americans 
grows,  each  worker  will  bear 
a  greater  burden  of  support 
for  the  nation*s  retirees,  hi 
1950  lliere  were  16  workers 
making  contributions  to  the 
vSocial  Security  system  for 
eveiT  retiree  drawing  a  Social  Security  pension;  in  1960  the  ratio  declined 
to  5  to  1;  in  1990  it  dropped  to  3  to  1;  and  it  is  expected  to  decline  further, 
to  approximately  2.2  U)  1,  by  2020.^'^  (iiven  this  trend,  the  nation  can  ill 
afford  to  waste  the  talents  and  future  productivity  of  even  a  single  child. 


More  Children  Living  in  Single-Parent  Families 
Over  the  past  20  years,  a  rapidly  rising  divorce  rale  and  a  rising  rate  of 
oiU-of-wedlock  childbearing,  especially  among  teenagers,  have  dramati- 
cally increased  the  number  and  proportion  of  children  in  single-parent 
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FIGURE  2-2 

Living  Arrangements  of  Children  Under  18,  1989 
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rainilicsJ^  In  11)70  aboul  12  pcKCMit  of  ( hililicii  lived  with  otilv  tnw  [)ai(*iit, 
iisuallv  their  niothci  ;  in  1989  approxinialcly  2")  }n*ic(*til.  \uo\v  than  Hi  mil- 
lion (  hikhvn.  d'nW  Blaik  i  hildicn  arc  lai  more*  likrlv  lo  live  with  one  par- 
ent than  are  white.  Hispanic ,  Asian,  or  Native  American  ehiUlren  (see  Figure  2- 
2)  J  '  Nevertheless,  tlu*  substantial  rate  of  j^rowth  in  single  p.irenthood  w.is 
comparable  for  whiles,  blacks,  and  Hispanic  s  during  the  197()s  and  19H0sJ** 
Divorce  and  separation  are  the  niajoi  causes  of  single  parenthood  in  llu» 
l-nited  Stales.  Indeed,  this  nation  has  the  highest  (Hvorc  e  ran*  in  the 
worldJ"  At  present  rates,  approximately  half Oi  all  I'.S.  marriages  can  bt' 
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exptTlccl  to  vmi  in  div()irt\^^  and  the  majority  of  divorces  iiivohv  i  liildmi. 
Kai  li  year,  more*  than  a  million  Anu'ric  an  c  hildrcMi  arc  anViiccl  by  their  par- 
ents' decision  to  separate  or  end  their  niarriagc\s.''' 

The  otlier  major  eaiise  ol  sinjjle  parenthood  is  out-ol-wedloek  eliildhear- 
injjj.  Althoujjh  marriage  remains  a  eeiural  aspeei  of  adult  life,  the  age  oi 
marriage  has  steadily  risen  since  the  19r)()s.  As  a  rtvsull,  marriage  and  ehild- 
hearing  are  increasingly  separate  events.  In  H)H()  only  5  perccMit  ol*  all 
births  in  the  Unitt*d  States  were  to  unmairit^d  mothers;  in  198H  more  than 
23  percent  were.  Today^  more  than  a  million  babies  each  year  arc*  born  to 
unmarried  women  (see  Figure  2%i)/^*' 

Births  to  adolescents  are  especially  likely  to  occur  outside  oi  marriage. 
Approximately  40  percent  of  white  babies  and  90  percent  ol  black  liabies  oi 
leeirage  mothers  are  born  into  single-parent  iiunilies.-'''  Kven  when  teenagers 
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do  many*  iIkmi  marriagL's  tend  to  hv  unslahlu,  and  for  this  reason  the  chil- 
dren of  teenage  mothers  are  even  more  likely  than  other  children  to  spend  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  fonnalive  years  in  a  single-parent  family/" 

A  striking  feature  of  the  growth  of  mother-only  families  over  the  past 
generation  has  been  the  difference  between  blacks  and  whites.  For  whites, 
the  increase  is  primarily  (hie  io  divorce  and  separation;  for  blacks,  it  is  pri- 
niarily  the  result  of  childbeapng  outside  of  marriage /"^'^  Yet  taken  together, 
the  result  of  these  trends  is  that  more  than  half  of  all  white  children  and 
three-quarters  of  all  black  children  born  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  are  likely  to 
live  for  some  portion  of  their  formative  years  with  only  their  mothers/"'^ 

High  rates  of  marital  disruption  and  the  growing  number  of  out-of-wed- 
lock births  are  related  to  complex  social  and  economic  trends  over  the  past 
generation.  *\lth(mgh  most  Americans  profess  to  value  marriage,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  importance  of  marriage  and  intact  families  has 
diminished  somewhat,  relaxing  social  constraints  on  divorce,  out-of-wed- 
lock childbearing,  and  single  parenthood,-'  Simultaneously,  young  men's 
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callings  have  eroded,  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  many  —  especially 
young  minority  men  with  limited  education  and  job  skills  —  to  earn  an 
income  sufficient  to  support  a  family.  Between  the  mid-1970s  and  the  mid- 
1980s,  marriage  rates  among  20-  to  24-year-old  men  declined  by  nearly  half — 
from  39  percent  to  22  percent  —  compared  to  only  a  3  percent  decline  during 
tlie  previous  decade.^^  In  many  communities,  young  men  have  l>ecome  less 
atu^ctive  marriage  prospects,  especially  for  young  women  on  welfiu  e.  At  the 
same  time,  growing  opportunities  for  women  in  the  labor  force  have  enabled 
some  to  leave  an  unhappy  marriage  and  raise  children  alone* 

More  Children  with  Parents  in  the  Work  Force 
Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  social  change  of  the  past  20  years  has  been  the 
steady  march  of  mothers  into  the  paid  labor  force  (see  Figure  2-4)/^' 
Between  1970  and  1990,  the  proportion  of  mothers  with  children  under 
age  six  who  were  working  or  looking  for  work  outside  their  homes  rose 
from  32  percent  to  58  percent.  Today,  approximately  10.9  million  children 


'IGURE  2-4 
Mothen  in  the  Paid  Labor  Force,  1970-1990 
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under  age  siix,  including  1.7  million  babies  under  one  year  and  9.2  million 
toddlers  and  preschoolers,  have  mothers  in  the  paid  labor  force/-^  Mothers 
of  school-age  children  are  even  more  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force.  In 
1990  over  74  percent  of  women  whose  youngest  child  was  between  the  ages 
oi  (i  and  13  were  working  or  looking  for  paid  work.  Approximately  17.4  mil- 
lion children,  more  than  (>5  percent  of  all  children  in  the  latter  age  group, 
had  working  mothers  in  HJyO/-^-'  Among  employed  mothers,  nearly  70  per- 
cent whose  youngest  child  is  under  six  and  more  than  74  percent  whose 
\c)Ungesi  child  is  school  age  work  full  timc.*^^ 

Historically,  unmarried  mothers  have  been  far  more  likely  to  work  than 
married  mothers. Yet  the  sharpest  increase  in  labor  force  participation 
among  mothers  over  the  past  20  years  has  been  among  married  mothers, 
especially  those  with  veiy  young  children.  More  than  66  percent  of  married 
mothers  are  now  working  or  looking  for  work  outside  their  homes/^  In  past 
generations,  most  of  these  women  would  have  quit  their  jobs  and  stayed  at 
home  when  they  married  or  had  children,  but  today  they  are  remaining  at 
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work.  Women  who  wait  to  have  their  first  baby  until  after  age  25  and  women 
with  four  or  more  years  of  college  are  more  likely  to  continue  working  than 
are  yoimger  motiiers  and  those  who  fail  to  complete  high  school 

The  reasons  that  individual  mothers  decide  to  go  to  work  or  stay  in  the 
labor  force  undoubtedly  vary  from  one  family  to  another.  On  an  aggregate 
level,  however,  complex  social,  cultural,  and  economic  factors  have  fueled 
this  trend  in  the  United  States  and  most  other  developed  countries. 
Increases  in  the  number  of  available  jobs,  especially  in  the  seivice  .sector; 
successful  legal  efforts  to  expand  women's  access  to  the  workplace;  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  women's  movement;  and  the  mechanization  of 
many  household  tasks  have  all  undoubtedly  contributed.^**  The  declining 
income  and  employment  opportunities  of  young  men,  especially  those  who 
lack  skills,  and  the  diillculty  of  maintaining  a  secure  standard  of  living  on 
one  income  have  also  added  momentum. ^'^ 

Changing  patterns  of  mothers'  employment  represent  more  than  a 
mere  shift  in  American  attitudes  or  fluctuations  in  short-term  macroeco- 
noniic  conditions,  although  these  have  clearly  played  a  part.^^  Over  the 
past  generation,  the  opportunity  costs  of  staying  at  home,  primarily  in  the 
form  of  foregone  earning.s,  have  increased  for  mothers.  Some  scholars  call 
for  a  return  to  the  single-earner  "family  wage"  system  of  the  1940s. 
Othei*s,  however,  .suggest  that  the  movement  of  mothers  into  the  paid  work 
force  is  likely  to  become  even  stronger  in  the  future  as  projected  labor 
shortages  make  women  increasingly  essential  to  the  shrinking  labor  pool.^^ 
To  date,  social  adjustments  —  in  the  workplace,  in  communities,  and  even 
in  families  —  have  been  rather  .slow  to  take  root.  Over  the  coming  years, 
.society's  ability  to  adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  working  fathers,  working 
mothers,  and  their  children  will  be  increasingly  essendal  to  the  health  and 
vitality  of  families  and  to  the  well-being  of  Uieir  children. 

More  Children  Living  in  Poverty 

Children's  economic  well-being  is  directly  related  to  that  of  their  families. 
On  average,  children  are  better  oft*  in  the  1990s  than  they  were  20  to  30 
years  ago.  After  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  mean  incomes  of  families  with 
children  increased  by  46  percent  between  the  early  1960s  and  the  early 
1980s,  primarily  because  family  incomes  rose  until  1973  and  because  most 
families  had  fewer  children.*''^ 

But  the  news  is  not  all  good.  The  gap  between  the  family  incomes  of 
more  affluent  and  poorer  children  widened  substantially  over  the  past  gen- 
eration.  Despite  economic  expansion  since  the  early  1980s,  that  gap  has 
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not  narrowed.^"  Complex  and  counieivailing  economic  trends  have  sig- 
nificantly influenced  the  economic  well-being  of  American  families  with 
children.  Although  in  earlier  decades  most  families  could  look  fomard 
to  greater  prosperity  than  previous  generations,  fewer  can  today.  Growth 
in  real  family  income  slowed  considerably  in  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
Wealth  became  more  concentrated  among  a  smaller  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Many  families  with  children  became  economically  less  secure, 
and  poverty  rales  among  children,  after  decreasing  for  almost  two 
decades,  rose  during  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  and  have  remained  high 
ever  since, "^^ 

Today,  children  are  the  poorest  Americans.^*'^  One  in  five  lives  in  a  fami- 
ly with  an  income  below  the  federal  poverty  level.^  One  in  four  infants  and 
toddlers  under  the  age  of  three  is  poor.  Nearly  13  million  children  five  in 
povert}',  more  than  2  million  more  than  a  decade  ago.'*'^  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren are  desperately  poor;  nearly  5  million  live  in  families  with  incomes  less 
than  half  the  federal  poverty  level  Z^"* 

Poverty  aniong  children  varies  considerably  by  race  and  family  composi- 
tion (see  Figure  2-5) .  While  the  majority  of  poor  children  are  white,  minor- 
ity children  are  nmch  more  likely  to  live  in  a  poor  family.  About  44  percent 
of  all  black  children  and  more  than  36  percent  of  Hispanic  children  are 
poor,  compared  to  fewer  than  15  percent  of  while  children,^'' 

Children  living  only  with  their  mothers  are  especially  likely  to  be  poor. 
Approximately  43  percent  of  motherH)nly  families  are  poor,  compared  to 
only  about  7  percent  of  t>V()-pareni  families."***  Because  so  many  children 
are  now  expected  to  spend  some  of  their  childhood  with  only  their  mothers 
—  either  because  of  divorce  or  because  their  molher.»i  never  many  —  the 
chances  that  an  /\merican  child  will  he  poor  are  far  greater  than  in  the  past. 
Further,  the  chances  that  these  children  will  live  in  poverty  for  longer  peri- 
ods of  lime  arc  also  greater.  Although  poverty  among  two-paixMit  families 
typically  fluctuates  with  changes  in  the  economy,  poverty  among  mother- 
only  families  is  persistent."*' 

Children  in  mother-only  families  are  economically  better  off  when  their 
mothers  are  employed,  but  they  are  not  as  well  off,  on  average,  as  children 
living  with  two  parents.  Single  mothers  often  fnid  it  difficult  to  work  full- 
time  while  caring  for  children.  When  they  do  work,  they  often  lack  the 
skills  and  experience  neces.sary  for  higher-paying  jobs.  Other  sources  of 


*  In  19H*i.  tho  (xnsiis  RurtMu's  powny  ihrcshold  was  Sy.SKf)  lot  a  lainilv  i»l  ihm*.  Si2.B7r)  for  a  familv  of 
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FIGURE  2-5 
Poverty  Rates  Among  Oiildren,  1987 


I  incomr,  including  child  sup- 
port, alimony,  and  wcHUre,  if 
they  are  available  at  all,  are 
usually  insufric'ienl  to  lilt  sin- 
gle niothtM's  and  ihcir  chil- 
dren out  of  poverty,'"  As  a 
results  children  who  live  only 
with  their  mothers  are  almost 
certain  to  be  poor  il  their 
mothers  are  not  in  the  work 
force, 

(Children  who  grow  up  in 
a  family  with  two  parents  are 
less  likely  to  l^e  poor, 
Nhirriage  and  a  father's  earn- 
ings are  often  a  buffer  against 
poverty,  but  they  are  not  a 
guarantee.  Some  two-parent 
families  are  poor,  including 
tliose  in  which  a  parent  is 
employed.  Among  poor  two- 
parent  families  with  children, 
40  percent  have  a  full-year, 
full-time  worker.  Another  40 
piMcent  liave  one  or  two 
adults  wlio  work  at  least  part- 
time  or  |)art  ol  the  vear. 
Poverty  among  two-parent 
taniilies  is  closelv  linked  to 
changes  in  wages  and  incomes.  When  the  economy  is  strong  and  wages 
and  incomes  are  on  the  rise,  po\erty  declines  among  famihes  with  both  a 
mother  and  a  father.  When  economic  pcriorniance  wanes,  and  wages  and 
incomes  fall,  more  two-parent  families  slip  into  poverty.*'" 

hi  many  ways,  working  poor  families —  whether  tliev  have  one  or  two 
jiarents  —  face  the  harshest  dilennna  of  all.  Their  incomes  precludt*  or  .seri- 
ously diminish  welfare  pavnients  and  related  benefus.  including  food 
stamps,  housing  as.sistance.  and  health  in.surance  coverage.  Because  many 
tow-income  working  fainilies  do  not  receive  healtli  care  coverage  as  a  benefit 
of  employment,  and  because  income  from  enipluvment  usualU  precludes 
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eligibility  for  Moditaid  tovnagr,  childKMi  with  parents  in  low-paying  jobs 
often  have  nt)  health  insurant  e  proteetion. 

1  he  sweeping  soeial  and  eeonomie  ehanges  of  the  past  20  years  liave 
made  it  more  diffuuh  Ibi  families  to  support  their  ehildreiu  Kven  among 
middle-iiu onie  families,  life  is  less  seenn*.  As  higher-paying  jobs  in  maim- 
faetnring  have  disa[)peared,  the  earnings  of  n>any  Ameriean  workers  have 
not  kept  pare  with  inflation.  New  jobs  (  reat(*d  in  the  19S()s  wei  e  in(  reusing- 
ly  in  the  service  sei  tors  and  wt*i(*  fai  nioi*'  likely  than  maiuifaetui  ing  jobs  to 
be  part-time  or  tem[)oraiA\  to  pay  low  wages,  and  to  lack  other  benefits/'' 
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Simultaneously,  the  rising  burden  of  taxes  has  left  many  middle-income 
families  raising  children  with  less*  disposable  income,'''*^  As  a  consequence, 
many  middle-income  families  need  more  than  one  paycheck  to  maintain  a 
modest  standard  of  living  or  just  to  make  ends  meet.  Families  with  only 
one  wage  earner  —  especially  mother-only  families  —  have  suffered  the 
greatest  losses  and  are  the  most  economically  vulnerable. 

Changing  Roles  and  Routines  of  Family  Life 
In  many  two-parent  families  today,  the  traditional  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties of  mothers  and  fathers  have  changed.  Mothers  contribute  a  larger 
share  of  earned  income  and  fathers  assume  a  larger  share  of  day-to-day 
parenting  responsibilities.  In  single-parent  families,  one  parent,  asually  a 
mother,  has  to  shoulder  both  economic  and  parenting  lesponsibilities, 
and  children  often  lack  material  support  and  personal  involvement  from 
the  other  parent. 

Most  American  children  are  still  cared  for  by  their  parents.  When  moth- 
ers go  to  work,  fathers  are  often  the  principal  caregiver,  hi  a  vei7  small  pro- 
portion of  families,  fathers  remain  at  home  full-time  and  lake  over  the  role 
of  homemakei  .  In  others,  parents  juggle  iheir  work  schedules  so  that  one 
or  the  other  is  always  available  to  care  for  children.  For  a  rapidly  growing 
number  of  American  children,  however,  care  by  adults  outside  their  imme- 
diate family  is  becoming  an  increasingly  common  aspect  of  everyday  life. 
Nearly  20  million  children,  about  70  percent  of  those  with  employed  moth- 
ers, are  cared  for  by  an  adult  other  than  a  parent,  grandparent,  or  sibling/'^^ 
While  preschool  children  are  almost  alwavs  in  the  care  of  an  adult,  an  esti- 
mated 1,3  million  children  age  5  to  14  care  for  themselves  during  the  hours 
when  they  are  not  in  school.'^* 

Regardless  of  family  structure  or  income,  the  traditional  routines  of  fam- 
ily life  are  increasinglv  being  challenged  by  the  demands  of  work,  chil- 
dren's extracurricular  activities,  and  the  lure  of  interests  and  opportunities 
outside  the  family.  Many  parents  go  to  great  lengths  to  preserve  the  activi- 
ties and  rituals  that  strengthen  family  ties  and  anchor  and  guide  children 
—  dinner  together,  family  outings,  and  family  participation  in  community, 
school,  and  religious  activities.^'''  But  in  some  families  these  activities  have 
become  less  connnon  occurrences. 

To  maintain  strong,  close  relationships  and  to  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
with  their  familie.s,  parents  and  children  need  time  together,''*'  Yet  many 
parents  and  children,  including  those  in  two-parent  families,  fmd  them- 
selves spending  less  time  together  than  either  needs  or  would  like  (see 
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Figure  2-6),^^  In  response  to 
economic  pressure,  many 
middle-  and  low-income  par- 
ents are  working  longer 
hours,  leaving  them  less  time 
at  home  with  their  children. 
Regardless  of  marriage,  par- 
ents who  are  employed  full- 
lime  arc  more  likely  to  leport 
thai  they  want  more  time  with 
their  families.  As  the  number 
of  families  with  only  one  par- 
ent grows,  and  as  pressures 
mount  on  parents  to  work 
long  hours  to  make  ends 
meet,  it  will  become  even 
more  difficult  for  some  par- 
ents and  children  to  spend 
time  together. 

Ai'e  Children  Worse  Off? 

Most  American  children  are 
healthy  and  happy.  They 
are  growing  up  in  families  that  tend  diligently  and  lovingly  to  their  phy.s- 
ical,  social,  and  emotional  needs. '^'^  But  at  every  age  and  income  level 
there  are  si/able  numbers  of  children  whose  lives  are  less  easy  or  secure. 
Their  circumstances  are  all  the  more  striking  when  contrasted  with  the 
majority  of  American  children.  Scholars  continue  to  debate  how  and  to 
what  exieni  the  social,  demographic,  and  economic  trends  of  the  past 
generation  have  affected  the  health  and  well-being  of  American  chil- 
dren. Their  findings  are  not  definitive,  and  reasonable  people  might 
legitimately  interpret  them  differently.'-'  Nevertheless,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  children  are  worse  off  in  1990  than  they  were  in  1970,  in 
several  important  respects. 

Poverty  and  lis  Effects 
Though  many  children  are  living  in  more  economically  secure  circum- 
stances today  than  20  years  ago,  many  others  are  more  vulnerable.  The  rise 
in  divorce  and  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  has  worsened  the  economic 
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position  of  children  by  increasing  the  number  of  mother-only  families.  The 
period  from  1974  to  the  present  marks  the  fust  time  in  the  nation's  history 
that  children  have  been  the  poorest  group  in  society. 

Poverty  and  economic  instability  are  associated  with  well-documented 
negative  effects  on  children.  Many  poor  children  go  undernourished,  are 
inadequately  clothed,  and  live  in  substandard  housing.  For  them,  the  world 
is  often  a  dangerous  and  threatening  place  to  grow  up.  It  is  crime-ridden 
streets  where  schools  and  playgrounds  are  the  domain  of  gangs  and  drug 
dealers,  or  it  is  desolate  rural  areas  without  adequate  roads  and  running 
water.  It  is  dilapidated  homes  with  broken  windows,  poor  heating,  lead 
paint,  rats,  and  garbage.  It  is  a  world  in  which  children  grow  up  afraid  and 
ashamed  of  the  way  they  live,  where  they  learn  basic  sumval  skills  before 
they  learn  to  read.  Some  poor  youngsters  succeed  and  prosper  despite 
adversity.  Many  others  face  limited  futures  outside  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  mainstream. 

Most  poor  children  in  America  are  in  double  jeopardy.  They  experi- 
ence the  most  health  problems  but  live  'r.  the  least  healthful  environments 
and  have  the  least  access  to  medical  care.  They  are  at  the  highest  risk  of 
academic  failure,  but  often  attend  the  worst  schools.  Their  families  experi- 
ence the  most  stress  but  have  the  fewest  social  supports. 

Parent-Child  Relationships 
How  does  mothers'  employment  affect  children's  development?  The 
answer  is  neither  simple  nor  clear.  Mothers'  employment  almost  always 
improves  the  economic  well-being  of  families  with  children,  and  often  it  is 
the  essential  difference  between  whether  or  not  they  can  make  ends  meet. 
To  the  extent  that  mothers'  working  keeps  children  out  of  poverty  and 
ensures  that  their  basic  material  needs  are  met,  it  has  important  positive 
effects. 

Yet  mothers  v>-t  •  work  outside  their  homes  have  less  time  to  spend 
with  their  children.  The  long-term  effects  of  this  separation  on  children's 
development  are  the  subject  of  passionate  debate.  Detailed  reviews  of  the 
research  show  that  there  are  no  consistent  positive  or  negative  effects. 
How  children  fare  depends  to  a  significant  extent  on  mothers'  and 
fathers'  attitudes  about  work  and  childrearing,  the  characteristics  and  spe- 
cial needs  of  their  children,  the  availability  of  other  formal  and  informal 
supports,  and,  most  important,  the  quality  of  care  children  receive/'^  Yet 
the  development  of  close  and  enduring  bonds  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  critical,  especially  during  the  earliest  months  of  life.  When  the 
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demands  of  a  job  leave  mothers  and  fathers  too  stressed  and  drained  to 
do  a  proper  Job  of  nurturing,  children  suffer.  When  children  fail  to 
receive  the  love  and  attention  they  need  at  home  and  when  they  do  not 
receive  high-quality  care  outside  their  homes,  the  consequences  can  be 
devastating. 

Health 

American  children  are  healthier  in  many  respects  today  than  in  the  past, 
but  the  rate  of  improvement  has  slowed.  Infant  mortality  has  declined  in 
the  United  vStates,  but  it  remains  imacceptably  high,  with  rates  exceeding 
those  in  21  other  developed  countries.  Almost  4().0()()  American  babies  die 
before  their  first  birthday.'^*  Black  babies  and  babies  in  low-income  famihes 
are  at  significantly  greater  risk  of  dying  than  are  white  babies  and  babies 
born  into  economically  secure  families.  Low  birthweight,  the  leading  factor 
associated  with  infant  death,  also  remains  unacceptably  high.  No  progress 
has  been  made  since  1980  in  reducing  the  rale  of  babies  born  with  low 
weights;  for  black  babies,  the  rate  has  risen/'*-' 
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The  growing  epidemic  of  alcohol  and  illegal  drug  use,  especially  use  ol* 
crack  cocaine,  hy  pregnant  women  severely  ihreaiens  the  health  and  develop- 
ment of  as  numy  as  375,000  babies  each  year.*'*'  Related  to  inuavenous  drug 
use  are  the  rapidly  rising  rates  of  HIV  infection  among  women  of  childbearing 
age  and  of  babies  at  risk  of  developing  AIDS.  Though  the  number  of  infants 
who  test  positive  for  HI\'  at  birth  is  relatively  small  so  far,  it  is  projected  to 
grow  dramatically  over  the  coming  decade.''*  The  unnecessaiy  pain  of  these 
children  and  the  sorrow  of  those  who  care  for  them  are  already  enormous. 

Despite  improvements  in  maternal  and  child  health  over  the  past  several 
decades,  poor  and  minority  children  are  still  more  vulnerable  to  a  number 
of  health  problems.  In  part,  this  reflects  the  fact  that  ihey  often  live  in  home 
environments  and  neighborhoods  that  do  not  protect  their  health  and  .sai'e- 
ty.  It  also  reflects  the  fact  that  they  and  their  families  are  less  likely  to  have 
access  to  health  care.  (Aurently,  .some  32  million  Americans,  including  8.3 
million  children  under  age  IS,  have  no  form  of  health  insurance  coverage.*''' 
Pregnant  women  who  lack  in.surance  often  fail  to  receive  appropriate  prena- 
tal care,  adding  to  the  risks  of  complicated  pregnancies  and  pt)or  birlh  out- 
comes.  Many  uninsured  children  .see  a  health  care  provider  only  when  a 
condition  has  become  so  severe  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Then,  ly|>- 
ically,  their  parents  take  them  lo  emergency  rooms  or  trauma  centers.  They 
rarely  see  the  same  doctor  twice,  and  no  single  professional  follows  their 
case.  For  these  children,  who  are  already  at  risk  becau.se  of  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives,  the  lack  of  preventive  and  acute  care  and  their 
untreated  healtli  conditions  often  lead  to  unnece.ssaiy  di.sease,  disability,  and 
death.  Measles  and  whooping  cough,  preventable  with  iuununi/ations, 
cause  irreparable  neurological  damage  in  severe  cases;  ear  infections,  easily 
treated  with  antibiotics,  lead  to  hearing  lo.ss;  anemia,  preventable  with  a 
proper  diet,  causes  slow  development  and  learning  problems.  All  of  these 
health  problems  remain  unacceptably  prevalent  in  a  nation  with  the  finest 
health  care  technology  in  the  world. 


One  in  five  A\merican  children  lx*tween  the  ages  of  3  and  17  is  reported  by 
parents  to  have  had  a  developmental  delay,  learning  disability,  or  behav- 
ioral problem  during  childhood.*'''  (ihildren  from  single-parent  families  are 
two  to  three  limes  as  likely  to  suffer  these  problems  as  children  living  with 
both  parents.  The  differences  are  partly  due  to  the  stress  of  family  conflict 
and  disruption  and  the  deprivations  of  living  with  only  one  parent.^'" 
Although  oiwix  ire.uable,  learning  disabilities  can  impair  normal  develop- 
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ment  and  acudciuic  achitnemeni.  Along  with  poor  language  dewlopuicut, 
poor  control  of  impulses,  and  aticntion  ddkii  disorder,  learning  disabilities 
arc  often  related  to  premaiiiriiy  and  low  hirthweight.  The  risks  are  t oni- 
pounded  if  a  baby  with  low  birthweight  is  born  into  a  family  thai  is  experi- 
encing other  hardships  —  for  example,  poverty,  unemployment,  social  isola- 
tion, or  a  parent  with  drug,  alcohol,  or  menuil  health  problems. 

Children  with  learning  disabilities  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  slow 
learners  or  to  have  behavior  problems.  They  often  get  into  trouble  in 
school,  have  difficulty  making  friends  and  getting  along  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  come  to  think  of  themselves  as  failures.  1  hey  are  frequently  sepa- 
rated into  special  classes  or  held  back.  By  the  lime  they  reach  adolescence, 
they  have  little  self-esteem,  are  often  on  the  margins  of  their  peer  group, 
and  are  at  high  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school.  With  proper  health  care 
and  educational  supports,  many  learning  disabilities  can  be  overcome  or 
significantly  diminished.  Unfortunately,  those  children  at  greatest  risk  of 
having  these  problems  are  also  the  least  likely  to  have  access  to  supports 
and  semces  that  can  reduce  the  risks  of  damaging  long-term  outcomes. 

School  Achievement 
Parents  are  better  educated  in  the  1990s  ihan  they  were  a  generation  ago, 
and  many  children,  especially  minority  children,  seem  to  have  benetiied. 
The  proportion  of  elementaiy  school  students  whose  parents  have  complet- 
ed high  school  increased  dramatically,  from  (il  percent  in  1970  to  78  per- 
cent in  1989;  for  black  students  during  that  time,  the  proportion  nearly 
doubled,  from  36  percent  to  67  percent. Better-educated  parents  typically 
have  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  importance  of  learning,  an(i  they  are 
more  involved  in  their  children's  schools  and  supportive  of  their  children's 
educational  needs. 

Yet  the  overall  performance  of  U.S.  students  on  tests  of  reading,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  computer  competence  has  not  improved  niarkedly 
over  the  past  decade.  U.S.  students*  lest  srores  lag  behind  those  of  students 
in  many  other  industrialized  countries,  loo  many  yt)ungsiers  start  school 
lacking  the  skills,  habits,  and  altitudes  necessary  to  be  successful  in  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade.  Many  experience  failure  early,  and  that  failure 
leads  to  detachment.  About  30  percent  of  ninth  grade  students  do  not 
graduate  from  high  school  four  years  later,  and  many  fail  to  return  and 
graduate.  Approximately  .500,000  young  people  drop  out  of  school  each 
year7^  hi  the  nation's  large  urban  centers,  attrition  rates  are  even  higher: 
as  many  as  half  of  all  students  drop  out.  These  young  people  will  be  only 
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marginally  liicraie  and  virtually  unemployable,'^  The  consequences  oi 
dropping  out  ot  school  are  not  solely  economic,  however.  Dropouts  iue  3,5 
times  as  likely  as  high  school  graduates  to  be  arrested,  and  six  times  as  likely 
to  become  unmarried  parents.'^ 

Not  surprisingly,  poor  and  minority  students  from  single-parent  families 
and  studenLs  with  limited  proficiency  in  English  are  at  much  greater  risk  of 
experiencing  educational  problems  and  early  fviilure  in  school,  and  they  are 
far  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school,'-'  l^hese  educationally  di.sadvantaged 
young  people  now  account  for  as  many  as  one-quarter  of  all  American  stu- 
(ients  —  and  the  proportion  is  likely  tt)  continue  to  grow  as  the  population  of 
low-income  and  minority  children,  many  of  whom  live  only  with  tlieir  mothers 
in  i)oor,  uoubled,  inner<ity  neighborhoods,  ri,ses  ovei*  the  coming  decade. 

High-Risk  Social  Behaviors 
While  most  voung  people  make  the  transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood 
with  little  difficulty,  one  in  four  adolescents,  approximately  7  million 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  17,  engages  in  social  beha\iors  that  can  lead  to 
serious,  long-term  problems.'"*  The  National  Commi.ssion  on  Children 
believes  that  many  more  adolescents  are  vulnerable  to  becoming  involved 
in  the.se  behaviors.  School  dropout,  premature  sexual  activity,  drug  and 
alcohol  use,  and  delinquent  behavior  during  adolescence  often  have  nega- 
tive con.sequences  for  young  people,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  com- 
numities.  They  can  jeopardize  health  and  safety,  limit  hope  and  opportuni- 
ty, and  even  lead  to  disability  and  death. 

Every  year,  appioximately  1  million  teenage  girls  become  pregnant; 
nearly  half  of  them  give  birth.'-'  Approximately  half  of  these  births  are  to 
young  women  who  have  not  yet  reached  their  18th  birthday,  and  most  of 
them  occur  outside  nrarriage.  Until  receiuly,  births  to  adolescent  girls  had 
been  declining.  In  1986,  however,  the  trend  reversed,  and  births  to  girls 
age  15  to  17  increased  for  the  fust  time  in  nearly  tvo  decades,'^  The  pro- 
portion of  teenage  births  thai  occur  outside  of  marriage  has  increased 
steadily  since  the  early  197()s,"  Teenage  mothers,  especially  those  who 
have  children  before  they  turn  18,  often  fail  to  finish  school,  and  they  fare 
poorly  in  the  job  market.  They  are  le.ss  likely  to  marr>',  and  when  they  do, 
lliey  aie  more  likely  to  become  separated  or  divorced.  For  these  reasons 
they  are  more  likely  than  girls  who  delay  childbearing  to  be  poor  and 
dependent  on  welfare.  Perhaps  most  tragically,  the  children  of  teenage 
mothers  often  repeat  their  parents'  experiences  and  become  teenage  parents 
Uiemselves.  The  cycle  of  poverty  and  hopele.ssness  thus  coiuiiuies  from  one 
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generation  to  the  next:  children  of*  unnmrriecl  teenage  niotliers  are  four 
limes  as  likely  as  children  in  other  families  lo  he  poor,  and  they  are  likely  to 
remain  poor  f  or  a  long  tinie^** 

Other  types  of  adolescent  risk  taking  inc  reased  rapidly  hetween  the  niid- 
1960s  and  niid-1970s  and  have  since  leveled  off  or  even  declined  somewhat. 
Yet  more  than  half  of  all  young  peoj)le  report  that  they  have  tried  an  illicit 
drug  by  the  time  tliey  complete  high  school,  and  rales  of  crack  cocaine  use 
remain  disturbingly  high  among  some  youths.''*  Young  people  who  abuse 
drugs  are  veiy  likely  to  drop  out  of  .school,  to  engage  in  premature  and 
improlected  sexual  activity,  and  lo  commit  crimes.  They  are  at  veiy  high 
risk  of  contracting  .sexually  transmitted  diseases,  including  AIDS,  of  experi- 
encing accidents  and  injuries,  and  of  ending  up  in  jail.  As  one  young  num 
(^onuni.ssion  members  i  u:l  who  was  .seiTing  lime  in  a  maxinunn-securily 
prison  put  it,  '*Kids  who  do  (irugs  are  killing  themselves  slowly." 

At  a  time  when  the  adolescent  population  is  (ieclining,  the  number  of 
yoiuig  people  .semng  time  in  prisons  and  youth  detemion  facilities  is  increa,s- 
ing.  Today,  yoimger  and  yoimger  children  are  committing  more  serious  and 
violent  crimes  than  in  years  past.  Assaults,  robbencs,  and  murders  have  Ix'come 
commonplace  on  many  city  .streets  and  even  in  .schools.  Wliat  is  dillerent  today 
from  a  generation  ago  is  the  widespread  availability  of  guns  and  drugs  and  a 
more  peivasive  climate  of  anger  aiui  hostilit)-.  Today,  more  teenage  l>ovs  in  tJie 
United  Slates  die  of  gunshot  woimds  than  of  all  natural  cau.ses  combined. 
Between  1984  and  1988,  gunshot  deaths  increased  by  o\rr  40  percent,  rising  20 
percent  from  1987  to  1988  alont*.  Black  teenage  boys  are  1 1  times  as  Vikdy  as 
white  teenage  boys  to  be  shot  to  death. The  number  of  Niolent  youlh  offend- 
ers has  .soared  as  gang  activity,  spurred  by  an  aggressive  drug  trade,  has 
iiicrea.sed  nationwide.^'  Among  lhe.se  delinquent  youth  there  is  often  a  hi.stor\' 
ofabu.se  or  family  \iolen(  e,  its  well  as  failure  in  .school,  learning  disabilities,  and 
mental  health  problems.  Many  ofthe.se  yoimg  men  are  likely  to  become  career 
criminals,  wlio  will  continue  throughout  their  lives  to  exact  a  high  loll  from 
their  \i(  timsand  froni  all  of  society.^'" 

Emotional  WcU-Beinff 
There  are  many  indications  that  the  emotional  well-being  of  American  chil- 
dren has  deteriorated  over  the  past  generation.  An  estimated  12  lo  15  per- 
cent suffer  mental  di.sorders,**^  aiui  approximately  10  percent  of  3-  to  17- 
year-olds  have  seen  a  psychologist  or  p.svchiairi.st  for  Ireaiment  in  the  past 
year.  This  represents  a  rise  of  nearly  80  percent  siiue  1981  in  the  propor- 
tion of  children  receiving  p.sychological  assistance  animally.^* 
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Childhood  psychiairic  and  behavioral  disorders  arc  oflco  severe  and 
may  lead  to  lifelong  impairments  in  social  functioning,  adaptation,  and  pro- 
ductivity, in  addition  to  the  personal  suffering  that  they  cause.  The  most 
frequeiu  disot  cltrs  include  symplonis  or  disruptive  behavior  (such  as  atten-- 
tion  deficit  disorder,  hyperactivity,  and  conduct  disorder),  but  over  f)  per- 
cent of  all  school-age  childr<*n  and  adolescents  suffer  from  depression  and 
anxiety  prol)lenis  and  serious  difticollies  in  learning  lliese  children  are 
not  merely  unhappy  or  difficult  yoimgsters,  but  children  and  adolescents  in 
need  of  specialized  semres  whom  parents,  teac  hers,  clinicians,  and  peers 
often  agree  are  suffering  from  serious  symptoms.  Often,  children  vvilh  the 
most  severe  psychiatric  disorders  have  more  than  one  type  of  condition;  for 
example,  chilthen  witli  atlenli<ni  deficit  hyperactivity  disorder  often  have 
behavioral  and  conduct  problems  as  well  and  become  vulnerable  to  sub- 
stance abuse  later.''**  Yet  as  many  as  70  percent  of  children  and  adolescents 
in  need  of  treatment  arc*  not  receiving  seirices."'^ 

One  especially  troubling  hidicator  of  emotional  problems  among 
American  children  i.s  the  sui(  ide  rate.  Diuing  die  19(>().s  and  197()s,  the  rate 
al  which  arlolescerils  took  their  own  lives  doubled,  from  3.f)  to  7.2  deaths 
per  1  ()(),()()(),  while  the  rate  for  adults  remained  steady.   By  1986,  il  had 
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increased  anelher  30  percent,  to  10.2  deaths  per  100,000.  Suicide  is  now 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death  among  adolescents,  after  accidents. 
Unlike  homicide,  it  is  more  common  among  white  teens  than  black  teens, 
and  white  adolescents  are  by  far  the  highest-risk  group,  with  a  rate  of  1 6  per 
100,000*^*^  While  the  number  of  adolescents  and  young  adults  who  take 
their  own  lives  is  relatively  small  —  approximately  5,000  in  1988  —  there  is 
disturbing  evidence  that  eight  limes  as  many  attempt  suicide 
unsuccessfully*^-*  Although  research  has  yet  to  sort  out  all  the  relevant  fac- 
tors that  lead  young  people  to  kill  themselves,  family  and  cultural  factors 
clearly  play  a  role.  Abusive  families  with  high  levels  of  stress  seem  to  put 
their  children  at  greater  risk  of  self-destructive  behavior,  and  rates  of  sui- 
cide seem  to  be  higher  among  young  people  who  have  lost  both  their  par- 
ents through  death  or  family  breakdown.-*^' 


Perhaps  the  most  troubling  aspect  ol' family  change  over  the  past  genera- 
tion is  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  children  living  in  multiproblem 
families.  Plagued  by  poverty,  disorganization,  and  stress,  these  families 
often  lack  the  emotional  and  material  resources  to  meet  their  children's 
basic  needs,  and  they  lack  access  to  4)utside  help  to  make  up  the  difference, 
(Children  in  nuUliproblem  families  In^gin  to  accunuilate  liabilities  before  they 
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Alotof  our 
teen  mothers  have 
terrible  problems 
living  in  the 
projects.  The 
drug  problems* 
The  gang  problems. 

The  economic 
problems*  School 
issues.  But  these 
girls  have  a  lot  of 
potential.  And  their 
babies,  they  do  love 
^Hftir  bs^^^^i  and 
thibv  >  where  the 
changes  have  to 
come. 

--MAUREEN 
HAUAGAN 
MtfiUicHouw/ProJect 
Hope, 
Chicago,  IlUaob 


are  born,  when  their  mothers  cannot  or  do  not  care  for  themselves  and  do 
not  receive  appropriate  prenatal  care  and  monitoring.  Alter  birdi,  tliese  chil- 
dren's health  needs  are  often  ignored  or  inadequately  addressed.  Because 
they  are  typically  young,  unmarried,  and  economically  disadvantaged,  the 
parents  of  these  children  are  often  socially  isolated,  impaired,  and  helpless  to 
cope  with  the  conditions  of  their  lives.  They  lack  knowledge,  skills,  and  enu> 
tional  energy  to  provide  the  consistent  care  and  attention,  structure,  and 
learning  experiences  tliat  prepare  children  for  school  and  for  life.  They  and 
their  children  are  frequently  more  vulnerable  to  stress:  they  experience  more 
of  it,  and  yet  they  have  fewer  means  of  protecting  themselves  against  its 
destructive  effects.  Many  children  in  these  families  experience  failure  from 
die  eariiest  stages  of  life  and  come  to  believe  they  are  meant  to  fail.  Because 
they  perceive  that  the  future  holds  so  litde  possibility  for  them,  diey  are  con- 
vinced they  have  litde  to  lose  by  dropping  out  of  school,  using  drugs,  commit- 
ting uolent  crimes,  or  having  babies  at  a  young  age/'^ 

There  is  no  single  cause  or  circumstance  that  puts  these  children  at  risk. 
It  is  die  combination  of  factors  that  stacks  the  deck  against  them.  In  fami- 
lies experiencing  multiple  problems  and  stresses,  the  risks  multiply  and  the 
chances  of  positive  long-term  outcomes  are  dramatically  reduced.  Without 
outside  support,  children  in  these  families  are  veiy  likely  to  fail  to  fulfill  the 
dreams  and  expectations  Uiat  their  parents  and  society  hold  for  them. 

Conclusion 

Many  of  Uie  profound  changes  in  American  family  life  and  .society  over  the 
past  generation  are  not  likely  to  be  reversed  in  die  near  future.  Although 
specific  patterns  of  marriage,  fertility,  and  mothers'  employment  are  diffi- 
cult to  project  (as  are  macroeconomic  conditions),  many  demographers 
and  economists  who  have  sUidied  tiiese  trends  conclude  that  they  will  con- 
tinue into  the  next  decade,  even  into  the  next  century.'*^ 

Americans  have  not  had  an  ea.sy  time  comprehending  these  changes  or 
deciding  how  to  adapt  to  them.  Public  and  private  sector  policies  and  pro- 
grams, community  institutions,  and  families  themselves  have  been  slow  to 
respond  —  and  too  often  children  have  paid  the  price.  vSubstanlial  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  quality  of  life  for  many  of  America's  children  has 
declined.^'^  As  the  nauon  looks  ahead  to  the  twenty-first  centuiy,  the  funda- 
mental challenge  facing  us  is  how  to  fashion  responses  that  support  and 
strengthen  families  as  the  once  and  future  domain  for  raising  children. 
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Every  diild  bom  Into  die  world 

k  a  new  dioi^^tof  God,  an 
ever>fre*h  and  radiant  poaaibility. 


—  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 
Andwr 
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■  he  essential  ingredients  for 
developing  competence  and  character  cut  across  culture, 
nationality,  and  class.'  All  children  need  loving  parents  who 
provide  safe,  secure  homes  and  encourage  their 
development.  They  must  be  fed.  sheltered,  and  protected 
from  harm.  Their  basic  health  and  nutritional  needs  must  be 
met,  as  must  those  of  their  mothers  during  pregnancy.  Very 
early,  children  must  learn  to  trust  others.  They  must  possess 
a  secure  and  positive  sense  of  their  own  identity  and  their 
place  in  the  world,  and  they  must  acquire  moral  values  and 
standards  tliat  enable  them  to  live  in  harmony  with  their 
families  and  the  larger  community.  They  need  to  become 
socially  competent,  and  they  must  learn  to  be  literate, 
thinking  individuals  who  can  solve  problems  and 
communicate  with  one  another. -' 

Development  is  not  entirely  predetermined  at  l)irth;  every 
child  has  the  potential  to  become  many  different  individuals. 
Whether  a  child  flourishes  and  achieves  her  or  his  full  potential 
or  falters  and  fails  depends  both  on  biological  characteristics 
and  outside  influences.  The  person  that  each  child  becomes 
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largely  rcllccis  the  unique  and  complex  interaction  bet^veen  his  or  her  nat- 
ural endowments  and  childliood  experiences.-^ 

Development  is  more  than  physical  growth.  It  is  the  process  through 
which  children  mature  socially,  emotionally,  intellectually,  and  morally: 
they  learn  riglit  from  wrong,  and  they  acquire  critical  knowledge  and  skills. 
Development  depends  upon  trusting  and  loving  relationships,  the  first  and 
most  fundamental  of*  which  is  between  children  and  their  parents.  For  a 
child  to  develop  normally,  according  to  developmental  psychologist  Urie 
Bronfenbrenner,  "somebody  has  to  be  irrationally  cra/y  about  that  kid".^ 
The  enduring  support  that  comes  from  strongs  mutual,  emotional  bonds 
between  parents  and  their  children  is  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent 
development  and  human  relationships. 

Strong,  mutual  attachments  are  most  readily  formed  in  families  where 
all  members  —  parents,  siblings,  grand- 
parents, and  other  extended  famiU  — sup- 
port and  encourage  the  fornuition  of  val- 
ues and  interactions  belAveen  parents  and 
children.  They  are  enhanced  when  two 
parents  share  responsibility  for  childrear- 
ing  and  when  tliey  support  and  express 
affection  for  one  another.  '  hi  single-par- 
ent families,  children  are  less  likely  to 
experience  developmental  problems  or 
delays  if  their  parent  receives  strong  sup- 
port from  other  adult  family  members  liv- 
ing in  the  home  or  nearby. 

Families  are  the  settings  where  most 
children's  basic  needs  are  met  and  where 
they  learn  fundaniental  lessons  about  per- 
sonal relationships,  life  skills,  and  moral 
conduct,  Fxperiences  that  take  place  with- 
in families  are  nut  merely  a  "pleasant  pre- 
lude" to  formal  schooling  and  the  outside 
world,  but  a  powerful  prerequisite  for  suc- 
cess in  later  lilV.''  Families  are  the  basii 
training  giound  where  children  develop 
the  capacity  to  function  responsibly  and 
creatively  as  adults  in  the  domains  of  work, 
family  life,  and  ciii/ensliip7 
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But  families  do  not  exist  in  isolation.  Children's  development  is  shaped 
by  many  other  influences  present  in  their  homes,  schools,  neighborhoods, 
and  cultures  as  well."  It  is  the  reciprocal  interactions  among  these  factors, 
together  with  a  child's  own  inherited  characteristics,  that  determine  devel- 
opment. 

Throughout  childhood,  there  are  opporumities  to  enhance  the  likelihood 
that  children  wiW  grow  and  develop  into  capable  and  caring  adults.  There  are 
also  vulnerabilities,  some  biological  and  some  environmental,  that  threaten 
childre> 's  development.  The  challenge  for  parents  and  for  society  is  to  over- 
come the  risks  that  jeopardize  many  children's  futures  by  building  on  the 
suengths  and  protections  that  naturally  exist  within  their  families  and  commu- 
nities and  by  providing  outside  support  where  they  do  not  exist. 

The  Developmental  Process 

Child  development  is  a  cumulative  process,  beginning  before  birth  and 
continuing  into  adulthood.  Each  stage  of  development  builds  on  the 
achievements  of  the  previous  one.  Throughout  this  process,  children  need 
to  accomplish  specific  tasks  and  reach  appropiiate  milestones.  Missed 
opportunities  are  difficult  to  recapture  later,  and  unresolved  problems  at 
one  stage  will  likely  maiiifest  them.selves  again  in  a  later  stage.  Each  devel- 
opmental period,  therefore,  presents  parents  and  the  important  people 
and  institutions  in  a  child's  life  with  opportunities  to  support  that  rhild's 
growth  and  development.'* 

The  Prenatal  Period 

Much  of  a  child  s  basic  neurological  as  well  as  physical  development  occurs 
in  utero.'"  Although  the  hmnan  brain  continues  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate 
during  the  two  years  following  birth,  importuiu  aspects  of  neural  develop- 
ment tr»ke  place  many  months  before  a  child  is  l)orn.  V\lien  brain  develop- 
ment is  disrupted  by  substance  abuse  or  illness,  a  child's  intellectual  abili- 
ties are  compromised  and  he  or  she  is  more  vulnerable  to  mental 
disorders."  Parents'  own  physical  health  and  vitality,  their  attitudes  about 
family  formation,  and  their  preparation  for  pregnancy  and  parenthood  all 
significantly  innuence  prenatal  development,  birth  outcomes,  and  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  their  child's  growtli  and  development.  Regardle.ss  of 
race,  mother's  age,  and  social  class,  children  are  more  likely  to  be  born 
healthy  and  to  thrive  when  their  parents  plan  and  prepare  for  pregnancy. 
Wlien  pregnancies  are  too  closely  spaced  and  when  they  are  imwanted.  the 
risk  of  low  birthweighi  and  other  maternal  and  infant  health  problems  is 
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dramatically  increased.^^  During  pregnancy,  parents  play  a  critical  role  in 
promoting  tiieir  children's  health  and  development,  Lifesryle  and  behav- 
ioral choices  by  expectant  mothers  can  have  direct  and  lifelong  conse- 
quences for  their  children.  Babies  are  much  more  likely  to  be  born  healthy 
when  pregnant  women  receive  proper  nutrition,  avoid  smoking,  drinking, 
and  drug  use,  and  obtain  early  and  regular  prenatal  care. 

Smoking  can  impair  fetal  growth  and  later  learning.  Infants  born  to 
mothers  who  smoke  regularly  during  their  pregnancies  are  at  greater  risk  of 
low  birthweight,  prematurity,  lung  disorders,  and  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome in  the  newbo/n  period,'^  Children  of  smokers  are  often  slower  lo 
accomplish  basic  developmental  iasks  in  infancy  (sucking,  head  turning, 
and  eye  contact),  may  have  poorer  reading  skills  when  they  reach  school 
age,  and  frequently  are  hyperactive.'^  Intellectual  abilities,  as  measured  by 
IQ,  gmde  placement,  percf?ptual  motor  abiliUes,  and  language  skills,  may 
also  be  significantly  lower  for  these  childrei?.^^ 

Babies  born  to  mothers  who  consume  alcohol  on  a  regular  basis  ai  e  at 
heightened  risk  of  lifelong  disability.  Drinking  during  pregnancy  con- 
tributes directly  to  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  a  cluster  of  congenital  conditions 
Jh'di  can  have  devastating  effects  on  brain  development  and  the  nen^ous  sys- 
tem.^^  Children  of  alcoholics  often  suffer  deformities,  poor  motor  develop- 
ment, and  long-term  intellectual  impairment.  They  also  commonly  have 
behavioral  problems  that  make  them  demanding  and  diflicult  to  care  ior.^^ 

Similarly,  children  exposed  in  ulero  to  drugs  often  suffer  an  array  of 
early  health  problems,  including  low  birthweight,  prematurity,  neurological 
impairment,  congenital  anomaly,  drug  dependency,  and  HIV^  infection, 
that  lead  to  chronic  illness  and  long-term  disability.  As  babies,  they  are  typi- 
cally irritable  vmd  slow  to  be  comforted.  They  may  not  eat  or  sleep  well, 
making  them  difficult  to  care  for.  By  school  age,  these  children  often  have 
difficulty  controlling  their  behavior,  tliey  may  be  aggressive  toward  other 
children,  and  they  frequently  have  short  attention  spans  and  learning  di.s- 
abilities. 

Although  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  devastatiiig  effects  of  sub- 
stance use  during  pregnancy,  a  significant  number  of  children  are  born 
each  year  to  mothers  who  do  not  protect  themselves  and  their  unborn 
babies  from  these  biological  risks.  Similarly,  we  know  that  prenatal  care 
which  begins  early  (even  before  conception)  and  continues  throughout 
pregnancy  eliminates  or  allexnates  many  poor  birth  outcomes.  Yet  mai^y 
women  cannot  or  do  not  receive  timely  and  appropriate  prenat,  are.  As  a 
result,  they  are  at  substantially  greater  risk  of  delivering  a  low-birthwcight 


baby  iban  air  ihosc  wbo  receive  appiopriale  rare.^-'  Low  birlhweighl,  in 
turn,  is  a  direc  t  coroHary  of  iiitaiil  death  and  sickness,  retardation  and 
developmental  delays,  chronic  illness,  and  other  disabling  conditions. 

The  First  Three  Years  of  Life 
From  the  earliest  moments  ot  lite,  infants  are  learning,  growing,  and  react- 
ing. At  birth,  healthy  babies  have  well-organi/evl  reflexes,  and  their  senses  of 
hearing,  sight,  taste,  and  smell  are  well  developed. They  can,  for  example, 
discriminate  between  sounds  of  different  intensity,  duration,  and  pitch. 
1  hev  are  particularly  responsive  to  human  voices  and  can  disiinguish  their 
nioiheis'  voices  from  others  when  tlu^y  are  only  two  days  old,  Infants  are  also 
sensitive  to  changes  in  brightness  and  movenuuit,  and  they  can  (Uifereniiale 
between  colors  and  patterns  and  follow  mo\ing  objects  with  iheir  eyei;,'--'^ 

The  first  three  years  of  life  are  a  lime  of  t^xlraordinarv-  and  unparalleled 
phy:':'^al,  intellectual,  linguistic,  social,  and  emotional  development, 
(^.hildivn  attain  half  their  physical  height  in  the  fu  st  two  and  a  half  years  of 
life,  and  their  brain  development  is  even  greater.  This  is  the  time  when 
children  acquire  basic  motor  skills  —  reac  hing,  grasping,  c  rawling,  and 


walking  —  which  enable  them  to  explore  their  environment.  They  also 
reach  important  milestones  of  intellectual  development  —  learning  that 
hiddfu  objects  still  exist  even  though  ihey  are  out  of  sight,  realizing  that 
turning  a  key  on  the  back  of  a  toy  soldier  will  make  it  walk,  and  engaging  in 
symbolic  play,  such  as  giving  a  doll  a  drink  from  a  toy  cup.  Similarly,  young 
children's  communication  skills  also  develop  rapidly,  beginning  with  very 
early  social  exchanges  in  response  to  speech  sounds  and  rhythms  and  later 
becoming  spoken  words,  phrases,  and  sentences.^^ 
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ChildrtMi's  social  and  iMiiotional  dovcMopnuMU  aro  also  rapid  during 
these  eaiiv  years.  In  the  first  tew  months  of  life,  Infants  begin  to  devehip 
strong  aitaehmenis  to  important  caregivers',  particularly  their  parents. 
These  attachments  are  based  on  a  mniual  and  irrational  commitment 
between  parents  and  children,  and  they  provide  children  a  fundamental 
sense  of  internal  security.  Regardless  of  the  circimisiances  and  realities, 
most  parents  regard  their  children  as  special  —  especially  wonderful  and 
precious.  For  most  childri»n,  parents  are  equally  special  —  individuals  to 
whom  they  turn  readily  when  experiencing  trouble  or  joy  and  whose  com- 
ings and  goings  are  central  to  their  eveiy  experience  and  sense  of  well- 
being."*^ 

Secmc  attachments  do  not  de\elop  instantaneously.  They  require  thr 
consistent  availability  of  one  or  more  adults  who  are  affectionate  and 
responsive  to  a  child's  physical  and  emotional  needs.  After  a  baby  is  born, 
most  families  require  several  months  of  adjustment,  when  parents  strive  to 
understand  their  infantas  needs.  For  some  parents  and  childien  these 
mutual  bonds  develop  nu)re  quickly  and  easily  than  for  others.  An  alert 
baby  who  reacts  readily  to  parents'  faces  an<l  voices  and  who  responds 
quickly  to  consoling  encourages  parents'  positive  f  eelings  and  sense  of  com- 
petence. Less  responsive  babies  or  those  who  are  irritable  and  difficult  to 
comfort  may  disappoint  parents  at  the  beginning  and  cause  them  to  feel 
less  capable.'"'* 

The  quality  of  parent-child  attachnu'uts  has  important  implications  for 
developnu-nt.  When  childn^n  are  securelv  attached,  they  feel  more  comfort- 
able and  confideiu  exploring  the  world  aroimd  them.  They  are  able  to 
master  their  environment  and  form  positive  relationships  with  other  chil- 
dren and  unrelated  adults.  When  parents  respond  to  their  needs,  children 
develop  a  sen.se  of  ef flca(  y.  They  come  to  feel  that  their  actions  bring 
resnlls.'* 

When  parents  do  not  respond  warmly,  consistently,  and  reassuringly  to 
their  children\s  physical  and  emotional  needs,  rhildren  often  fail  to  devel- 
op strong,  secure  attachments.  They  have  feelings  of  helplessness  that  limit 
their  exploration  and  experimentation.  They  often  appear  iminterested  in 
their  surroundings.'-"''  Parents  who  suffer  from  illness,  psychological  prol> 
lems,  drug  abuse,  or  other  stresses  may  be  unable  to  respond  appropriately 
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to  their  habics.  In  the  ahst'iirt'  ol  sttonjr  att;ulimt'ni,s,  many  ol'tht'sf  chil- 
difii  will  I'xpciiciui'  latn  Intt'lUTtiial  dolkicncifs,  social  pi(.l)leiii.s,  and 
emotional  (Unitultii's. 

The  first  years  oflife  air  a  period  off,neat  vulnerability  and  opportunity. 
Infants  and  toddlers  are  wholly  dependent  on  their  parents  (anil  other 
rarejrivers  when  parents  are  unavailable)  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 
Without  adequate  nutrition  and  nurturing  to  fuel  their  rapid  development, 
many  children  suffer  delayed  or  stunted  growth,  impaired  intellectual 
development,  unri-sponsivene.ss,  and  low  resistance  to  infection.  Without 
preventive  health  care,  including  inununi/ations,  they  are  su.sceptihle  to  dis- 
eases and  disabilities,  In  unsafe  and  dilapidated  home  environments  they 
may  be  exposed  to  lead,  which  can  severely  impair  neurological  develop- 
ment and  later  inti  llectual  ability.  Moreover,  children  are  more  vulnerable 
to  ph\sical  injury  and  social  and  emotional  deprivation  during  this  period 
than  at  any  other  time  in  childhood.-' 

On  the  other  hand,  children's  earliest  experiences  can  provide  the  foun- 
flation  for  sound  physical  health,  intellectual  achievement,  and  social  and 
emotional  well-being  in  later  years.  Young  children  who.se  parents  and 
other  caregivers  provide  stable,  responsive  tare,  interact  and  play  with  them 
in  developmentally  appropriate  ways,  and  encourage  them  to  explori-  their 
environments  are  likely  to  develop  feelings  of  trust,  empathy,  curiosity,  and 
confidence  that  are  I'ssential  to  later  learning  and  social  development.'-'* 


Very  few 
people  think 
about  development 
and  the  need 
to  socialize 
childrenM.to 
•odalize  them  from 
a  veiy  early  period 
and  to  extend  it 

from  eariy 
childhood  aU  the 
vny  to  maturity. 

—  JAMES  COMER,  ; 

M.D. 
ProfnMr  of  Child 
P«)«falatiy» 
Yale  Unhfcni^, 
New  Hma.  Coanectkut 


Early  Childhood 

Armed  with  the  necessary  skills  to  explore  their  environment  and  motivated 
by  curiositv.  most  children  are  well  prepared  for  more  organized  and  struc- 
tured learning  experiencivs  in  the  early  childhood  years,  Betwei-n  tin-  ages 
of  three  and  six.  developmeni  continues  to  proceed  rapidly,  and  preschool- 
ers gain  more  sophisticated  pbvsi(  al.  intellectual,  social,  and  communica- 
tive capabilities. 

Duruig  this  period,  young  children's  ability  to  process  information 
improves  markedlv.  as  docs  their  ability  to  organize  their  thoughts  and 
actions  to  solve  problems  and  compleu-  tasks.  ,.\.s  they  develop  the  ability  t(. 
think  symbolic.dlv,  preschoolers'  language  skills  also  advance,  and  they 
increasingly  engage  in  imaginative  play.  Moreover,  they  begin  to  test  the  lim- 
its ol  their  individual  freedr)m  and  to  learn  responsibility  toward  others 
through  shaving  tovs,  contributing  to  group  activities,  and  working  out  diHer- 
en<  :'s  with  peers,  just  as  infants  and  toddlers  do.  children  In-tween  the  ages 
of  three  and  six  require  secure  attachments  to  loving  parents  and  other  can- 
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givers  who  arc  consisttMil,  warm, 
responsive,  and  siinuilating.  During 
this  period  children  need  to  feel 
emotionally  secure  and  know  ihey 
can  count  on  the  impori«uii  adults  in 
their  lives.  With  this  l)asic  sense  of 
trust  and  confidence,  they  begin  to 
develop  greater  independence,  for 
example,  getting  dressed  without 
help  or  going  to  a  friend's  house  to 
play  unaccompanied  by  a  parent. 
They  increasingly  set  high  expecta- 
tions for  their  own  achievement. 

Out-of-home  group  experiences 
have  become  increasingly  conuuon 
for  preschool  children,  regardless  of 
whether  their  mothers  are 
employed-  For  many  children,  these 
include  part-day  play  groups,  nurs- 
ery schools,  and  Head  vSlarl  pro- 
grams. For  others,  the;  include  lull- 
day  care  in  child  care  centers  or 
family  day  care  homes.  Clhild  de>el- 
opment  research  indicates  that  high- 
quality  early  childhood  programs 
and  parenting  education  can 
improve  the  development  ol  young 
children  who  are  at  risk  of  early  fail- 
ure in  school  due  to  economic  dis- 
advantage and  unstable,  disorga- 
nized, and  stressful  homes.  But  the 
positive  effects  <)f  early  childhood 
programs  depend  on  program  quali- 
ty, and  the  quality  of  children's 
experiences  varies  widely."^^* 
Young  children  learn  best  by  doing;  conrxequenily,  they  need  opportuni- 
ties to  explore  and  interact  with  their  en\aronments.^^  Learning  is  most  .suc- 
cessful when  developmentally  appropriate  activities  are  combined  with 
unstructured  play,  when  intellectual  and  social  development  are  emphasized 
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equally,  and  when  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  one-to-one  interac- 
tions with  adults  who  can  guide  and  stinuilate  their  inquisitiveness.***^ 

Development  during  the  early  childhood  years  has  important  impli- 
cations for  children's  later  success  in  school.  Young  children  wlu>se 
needs  for  affection,  basic  health  care,  adecjuale  nutrition,  safe  environ- 
ments, and  intellectual  and  social  stinmlation  are  met  during  this  peri- 
od are  more  likely  to  develop  the  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  necessary* 
to  succeed  in  school.  In  contrast,  preschoolers  who  are  at  risk  due  to 
poor  health,  unsafe  environments,  or  inadequate  or  inappropriate 
developmental  stimulation  are  likely  to  exptTieiice  a  variety  of  shorl- 
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and  long-term  problems,  including  extreme  behaviors  such  as  hyperac- 
tivity or  wiihcifawal,  inailcntiveness  in  the  classroom,  and  diitlculty  get- 
ting along  witli  classmates.  These  children  often  experience  early  aca- 
demic failure  and  gel  into  trouble  with  teachers.  They  may  have  diffi- 
ctilty  deferring  gratification,  and  as  time  goes  on  they  may  become 
involved  with  socially  alienated  peers.  Too  often,  their  impaired  aca- 
demic achievement,  misbehavior  in  school,  and  absenteeism  lead  to 
dropping  out.-^-^  Children  who  are  not  prepared  for  academic  learning 
and  who  experience  problems  early  in  their  school  careers  often  disrupt 
an  entire  classroom,  making  it  difficult  for  their  classmates  to  learn  and 
succeed  as  well. 

Middle  Childhood 

The  middle  childhood  period,  once  thought  to  be  relatively  unimportant 
compared  to  early  childhood  and  adolescence,  is  now  recogniv^ed  as  a  Ume 
of  significant  intellectual,  social,  emotional,  and  moral  growth.  Between 
the  ages  of  6  and  12,  children  develop  more  logical  and  sophisticated  think- 
ing, problem-solving,  and  communication  skills.  Ther  become  less  self<en- 
lered  and  more  interested  in  forming  and  maintaining  friendships  with 
other  children.  They  further  develop  the  ability  to  empathize  and  take 
another  person's  perspective,  and  they  are  increasingly  sensitive  to  other 
people's  views.  Their  widening  social  contacts  and  experiences  provide 
them  with  opportunities  to  compare  themselves  to  others,  and  they  begin 
to  establish  their  own  identity  and  to  develop  dieir  own  ways  of  presenting 
themselves  and  relating  to  others.'^'* 

During  middle  childhood,  children  acquire  a  greater  capacity  for  self- 
control  and  exhibit  moie  indcpeiulence.  They  begin  to  internali/e  moral 
rules  of  behavior;  they  show  signs  of  having  a  conscience  and  feel  guilt 
when  they  disappoint  or  adversely  afTt  ci  others."^-*  They  also  develop  per- 
sonal attitudes  and  ')jhaviors  that  c;m  significantly  influence  their  later 
health  and  well-being.'^*'*  Although  the  rate  of  physical  growth  is  not  as 
rapid  in  middle  childhood  as  in  early  childhood,  it  is  during  this  period 
that  many  children  enter  puberty. 

Children's  worlds  expand  beyond  their  families  during  this  period,  as 
they  participate  actively  in  school,  neighborhood,  and  the  larger  communi- 
ty.^^ Parents  remain  their  first  and  most  important  teachers,  yet  parents' 
interactions  with  children  tend  to  decline  markedly  in  the  middle  child- 
hood years.  While  the  amount  of  time  that  parents  spend  with  children 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  quality  of  their  lelaiioiiships,  one  sUidy 
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reports  that  parents  spend  than  halt  as  much  time  in  caregiving,  leach- 
ing, reading,  talking,  and  playing  with  school-age  children  as  they  do  with 
younger  children.'^" 

School  experiences  are  especially  important.  In  school,  children 
acquire  basic  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  skills,  they  interact  with 
classmates,  and  they  learn  how  to  be  responsible  niembers  of* a  group,  with 
adult  guidance.  Success  or  failure  in  school  and  relationships  vvith  peers 
iiifUience  children's  altitudes  toward  education  and  learning,  as  weil  as  h(  w 
they  view  themselves.'^^ 

The  media,  particularly  television,  also  become  a  major,  and  often 
unmoniuned,  source  of  children's  knowledge  about  social  roles,  attitudes, 
and  behaviors,  as  well  as  ot  other  lii*esiylc>i,  value  systenis,  and  cultmes. 
For  most  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  I'i.  television  viewing  consti- 
tutes the  largest  single  portion  of  free  time  on  a  typical  weekdav.  *^  Schv)oK 
age  children  watch  television  an  average  of  three  lo  four  hours*  per  day, 
more  than  preschoolers  or  adolesceiUs.^'*^  For  better  or  worse,  TV  heroes 
become  role  models  for  many  cUikhen,  and  fictional  plots  become  the 
social  scripts  that  shape  their  view  ol  tlie  wo/ld  and  their  relationships  with 
other  childnMi  and  adults. 

Adolescence  marks  the  critical  passage  from  ciiiidluH)d  U)  adulthood. 
During  the  teenage  years,  your.g  peoph^  begin  to  separate  froni  iheii  fami- 
lies, align  themselves  with  peers,  make  decisions  on  their  own,  develop  inti- 
mate relationships,  and  experienie  feelings  oi  sexualiiy.'^  Asyoimg  people 
learn  to  connect  futine  consequences  with  present  actions,  most  experi- 
ment with  lH*haviors  they  believe  are  pai  t  of  adult  lil'e.^^  As  they  sti  iv<^  to 
become  grown-ups,  numy  feel  they  are  iiiviiuihle  or  immiu^e  from  harm. 
Feelings  of  invulneral)ility  and  a  propensiiy  for  risk  taking  (in  modeiation) 
are  healtliy  and  luninal  for  most  adolescetus.  Yet  withoiu  consistent  an<t 
caring  adult  guidance  and  monit  Ting,  some  )()ung  people  are  vulniMable 
to  excessive  behavior  and  mistakes  that  can  harm  their  owji  health  and 
developmem,  their  families,  and  their  coimnuniiies.^-* 

Adolescence  is  also  marked  by  a  desire  for  competetu  e  and  achievement. 
Young  people  naturally  .seek  ways  to  establish  their  own  ideiuities,  often 
through  strong  commitmeius  to  others,  to  ideas  and  social  causes,  and  lo 
work  or  desired  vocations.'*^*  They  need  positive  adult  role  models  and  adult 
guidance  and  encouragement.  They  also  need  opportunities  to  achieve  and 
excel  —  in  school,  in  extracuriicular  activities,  in  their  homes  and  commu- 
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niiit's,  and  in  ciuployincul  and  training.  Without  positive  ivlaliun.ship.s  witli 
t  aring  adults  and  opporlunilics  for  cunsiriu  tiw,  enjoyable,  and  fullilling 
aetiviut  s,  many  adolest  enl.s  aie  viilncral)k'  to  more  nej^alivc  inlluences,*' 

Younji  people  rely  less  uii  their  parents  for  information  and  pioleclion  as 
they  gel  oldt^r  Nevertheless,  throughout  adoleseenee  most  teeuagei.s  contin- 
ue to  seek  their  parents*  guidance  on  matters  related  to  tnoial  and  social  val- 
ues. vt)cational  choices,  and  edueaiixjual  plans.  I'he  nature  ot  parenls'  inter- 
actions with  adoiescciUs,  the  extent  of  j)arental  monitoring,  and  the  ua)*  deci- 
sions affecting  teenagers  are  made  within  families  have  enonuous  impact  on 
adolescents*  attitudes  and  behaviors  as  well  as  on  their  peiformanie  in 
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.school.  Adolcsccnls  arc  mort*  likely  to  .sutcrcd  in  school  and  avoid  delin- 
quent or  deviant  hehavior,  to  acl  more  responsibly,  and  to  have  hij^her  self- 
esteem  when  their  parents  are  warm  and  accepting,  establish  and  maintain 
clear  rules  and  standards  of  behavior,  and  are  willing  to  discuss  or  negotiate 
family  rules  and  (heir  enforcement.  Wlien  parents  are  overly  permissive  and 
willing  to  grant  adolescents  loo  much  autonomy,  they  are  moiv  likely  to  per- 
form poorly  in  school  and  to  beeome  iiivcjlved  in  high-risk  behaviors. 
(Conversely,  when  parents  fail  to  temper  strictness  with  warmth  and  a  willing- 
ness to  discuss  and  negotiate  rules,  their  adolescents  are  more  likely  lo  have 
lower  sellH.\steen  and  lower  levels  of  school  peiformance.  *^ 

One  in  four  adolescents,  approximately  7  million  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  17,  is  in  jeopardy  of  sericms,  Umg-term  consequences 
stemming  from  risk  taking  behavioi  .**'  More  often  than  not,  these  young 
people  tend  lo  be  isolated  horn  ihcii  laniilies,  schools,  and  connnunities. 
They  have  dropped  nnl  ot  school  or  are  heliiiui  grade  level;  they  have  been 
arrested  or  have  comtniiied  delinquent  offenses;  they  use  drugs  and  alco- 
hol and  some  suffer  addiction;  they  engage  in  early,  unprotected  sexual 
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activity,  and  some  have  already  experienced  pregnancies  or  conu  acted  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases.  Most  are  engaged  in  several  of  these  high-risk 
behaviors  that  threaten  their  health  and  development,'*" 

These  behaviors  and  the  problems  that  often  result  from  them  arc  gen- 
erally studied  separately,  and  social  programs  to  prevent  and  remedy  them 
are  frequently  unrelated  to  one  another.  Yet  in  real  life  they  interact  and 
reinforce  one  another.  While  some  teenagers  who  have  babies,  leave 
school,  and  commit  crimes  will  ultimately  become  responsible  and  produc- 
tive adults,  many  will  not.  They  will  lack  skills  and  jobs;  they  will  fail  to  form 
strong,  stable  families;  and  they  will  become  part  of  the  long-term  welfare 
population.  Without  some  means  of  overcoming  disadvantage,  many  will 
be  helpless,  homeless,  and  hungiy,  part  of  a  continuing  cycle  of  miser>'  and 
despair  that  wastes  young  lives/'^ 

Risk  and  Protective  Factors  Affecting  Children's  Development 

Best  scientific  knowledge,  based  on  years  of  research  and  programmatic 
experience,  confirms  what  many  people  consider  self-evident:  there  are 
clearly  identified  factors  that  encourage  and  support  healthy  development 
and  equally  clear  factors  that  place  children  at  immediate  or  long-term  risk, 
Over  the  past  20  years,  scientific  knowledge  about  how  vulnerability  and 
resiliency  in  childhood  are  related  to  adult  outcomes  has  expanded  rapidly. 
Studies  show  that  no  single  risk  factor  in  a  child's  life  leads  irrevocably  to 
adverse  outcomes.  They  also  show  that  a  chain  of  protective  factors,  linked 
across  time,  can  aiTord  vulnerable  children  and  teenagers  an  escape  from 
adversity  and  help  them  become  successful  adults. 

Risk  Factors 

Many  of  the  antecedents  of  adult  failure  are  well  known.  Research  has 
clearly  identified  them  as  poverty,  a  disrupted  or  unstable  family,  lack  of 
social  supports  from  extended  family,  neighbors,  and  community  institu- 
tions, and  biological  problems  and  conditions.  As  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter,  profound  changes  in  American  soc'.ety  over  the  past  generation 
have  caused  poverty,  single  parenthood,  and  social  isolation  to  be  more 
prevalent  today  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  Despite  advances  in  health  sci- 
ence and  technolog)'  in  recent  years,  biological  problems  and  conditions, 
including  neurological  and  physiological  impairnicnts  present  at  birth  or 
developed  in  childhood,  remain  disturbingly  common. 

Although  none  of  these  factors  alone  inevitably  produces  poor  devel- 
opmental outcomes,  an  accumulation  of  risk  factors  (which  include  both 
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biological  vuliirrabiliiics  and  pcrs»isicnu  advci^sc  ciiviroiiiiiciits)  increases 
the  odds  thai  chiidicn  will  fail  to  reach  thcii  full  potential.  'Ihcreiorc,  a 
poor  child  who  grows  np  in  a  stable  and  supportive  environment  is  not 
doomed  to  live  in  poverty  lor  the  rest  ol  his  oi  hei  lile.  A  child  with  early 
biological  problems  (for  example,  low  birthweight  and  prematurity,  or  even 
resulting  neur4)logical  damage)  and  no  other  risk  iactois  may  well  emerge 
from  childhood  unharmed.  Yet  when  health  problems  occur  together  witli 
socioeconomic  disadvantage  and  family  instability,  and  when  there  are  few 
outside  supports  to  make  up  for  them,  children  are  much  more  udnerable 
to  an  array  of  problems  that  can  jeopardize  their  futin  es,  including  failure 
in  school,  adolescent  pregnancy  and  childbearing,  and  criminal  behavior. 
Study  after  study  shows  that  it  is  the  presence  of  nuihiple  and  interacting 
risk  factors  that  leads  to  harmful  outcomes."'-^  Lasting  dt^mage  is  most  Hkely 
to  occur  when  children's  constitutional  vuhierabilities  come  together  with 
an  adverse  environment  and  nuiltiply  the  destructive  effects."'^ 

Protective  Factors 

Kmerging  scientific  knowledge  also  .Jfives  us  great  hope  for  overcoming  the 
risks  that  threaten  so  many  children.  Studies  of  populations  in  veiT  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  —  residents  of  the  Pacific  Island  of  Kauai,  World  War 
II  sumvors  in  Europe,  children  in  war-torn  Mozambique,  and  ghetto  chil- 
dren in  this  counliVs  inner  cities  —  document  a  number  of  protective  fac- 
tors within  individuals  and  from  outside  sources  that  can  help  many  Milner- 
able  children  avert  long-term  harm  and  dysfunction.*''  Based  on  a  longitu- 
dinal study  of  children  in  Kiiuai  —  many  of  whom  were  at  high  risk  because 
of  poverty,  family  disruption,  and  parents  who  were  ill  or  absent  —  Werner 
highlights  five  clusters  of  protective  factors  that  contributed  to  positive  out- 
ccmies  when  these  children  became  young  adults. 

Temperamental  Characteristics.  Children  with  positive  and  outgo- 
ing dispositions  were  able  to  elicit  positive  and  responsive  support  from 
a  variety  of  caring  persons  within  and  outside  their  families,  including 
parents,  teachers,  mentors,  h  iends,  and  (later)  spouses,  fhus,  for  exam- 
ple, active,  sociable  babies  with  no  difficult  sleeping  and  feeding  habits 
teiuied  to  elicil  more  positive  responses  from  their  mothers  and  care- 
givers. These  beneficial  earlv  interactions  with  parents  and  caregivers 
were,  in  turn,  associated  with  greater  autononi)'  and  social  matiu  ity  dur- 
ing early  childhood  and  higher  academic  achievement  when  they 
reached  school  age.  Throughout  childhood,  their  good  natures  and 
pleasing  peisonaliti-^s  helped  these  children  develop  a  wider  network  of 
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caring  adults  both  within  and  outside  their  famihes  who  buffered  thenn 
from  the  adversity  in  their  Uves,'*' 

Skills  and  Values.  Children  with  a  strong  sense  of  self-esteem  and  self- 
etlicacy  were  better  able  to  nuke  the  most  of  the  taleiits  and  abilities  they 
had.  Thus,  among  the  high-risk  children  of  Kauai,  reading  skills  by  age  10 
were  positively  linked  with  liptxial  help  from  teachers,  peers,  and  family  in 
their  teenage  years.  Children  who  were  doing  well  in  school  during  mid- 
dle childhood  felt  more  confident  of  their  ability  to  overcome  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  and  be  successful  later  on.  In  turn,  the  adults  in  their 
lives  were  more  likely  to  invest  their  own  energies  in  helping  these  chil- 
dren succeed  by  encouraging  them  to  develop  and  follow  through  on  real- 
istic educational  and  voca- 
tional plans,*"'^ 

Self-esteem  is  not  solely 
the  product  of  academic  com- 
petence, however.  Many  of 
the  most  resilient  children  in 
the  Kauai  sample  were  not 
unusually  bright  or  talented, 
but  they  took  great  pleasure 
in  interests  and  hobbies, 
including  sports,  arc,  or  other 
activities  that  brought  them 
solace  when  things  fell  apart 
in  their  home  lives.  Self- 
esieem  also  flourished  when 
these  youngsters  took  on 
responsibility  commensurate 
with  their  ability  —  whether  it 
was  part-cime  paid  work,  man- 
aging the  household  when  a 
parent  was  absent,  or  incapaci- 
tated, or,  most  often,  caring 
for  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Moreover,  at  some  point 
in  their  childhood,  usually 
during  the  middle  childhood 
years  or  in  adolescence,  the 
high-risk  children  who  grew 
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into  resilient  aduits  had  experiences  in  which  ihey  were  required  to  help 
others  in  dieir  family,  neighborhood,  or  comnninity  who  wtre  experienc- 
ing distress  or  difficulty.  This  "required  helpfulness"  provided  them  an 
opportunity  lo  develop  empathy  for  others  and  to  undersund  tlieir  own 
capacity  for  iir.provlng  the  lives  of  tliose  around  theni.-'^ 

CharacterisHcs  and  Caregiving  Styles  of  Parents.  Parenis  who  were 
stable  and  sensitive  caregivers  and  who  were  able  to  create  a  sense  of  struc- 
ture and  order  in  their  homes  were  able  to  foster  self-esteem  in  their  chil- 
dren and  buffer  them  from  many  of  the  stresses  in  their  lives.  Those  with  at 
least  a  high  school  education  were  better  able  to  sustain  the  kinds  of  inter* 
actions  that  are  associated  with  strong,  secure  attachments  in  infancy  and 
during  the  very  early  years  of  life.  They  were  also  able  to  provide  more 
emotional  support  to  their  children  during  middle  childhood,  even  when 
the  family  was  living  in  poverty  or  experiencing  other  adversity.  Better-edu- 
cated parents  had  children  with  better  problem  soKing  and  reading  skills. 
They  also  had  healthier  children  with  fewer  disabilities  and  handicapping 
conditions  that  impeded  their  progress  in  school  or  their  ability  to  partici- 
pate in  the  lives  of  their  families  and  conununities/'** 

Supportive  Adults.  Adults  who  foster  trust  and  act  as  gatekeepers  for 
the  future  can  make  the  critical  difference  between  whether  children  thrive 
and  succeed  or  whether  they  falter  and  fail.  When  parents  were  absent  or 
incapacitated  and  therefore  unable  to  provide  close  and  nurturing  relation- 
ships, many  high-risk  children  in  Kauai  who  became  successful  adults  devel- 
oped '^surrogate*'  parenis.  By  spending  time  with  caring  adults  outside  their 
family  circle,  these  children  were  able  to  detach  themselves  to  some  extent 
from  the  problems  in  their  homes.  Grandparents,  older  mentors,  youth 
leaders,  teache  s,  and  members  of  their  religious  conununities  who  accept- 
ed these  children  unconditionally,  regardless  of  their  temperamental 
idiosyncracies,  physical  attractiveness,  or  intelligence,  effectively  buffered 
them  from  the  stresses  and  disorder  of  their  own  families.*^^ 

Opportunities  and  Hope.  Perhaps  the  most  potent  force  for  change  in 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  high-risk  children  of  Kiiuai  was  having  a  "second 
chance".  It  was  not  only  the  early  events  in  these  children's  lives,  but  also 
the  opportunities  that  opened  up  for  them  later  which  provided  paths  out 
of  the  adversity  that  characterized  their  eariy  vears.*'*-^ 

Among  the  pathways  out  of  poverty  and  despair  in  later  life  were  educa- 
tion at  community  colleges,  educational  and  vocational  skills  acquired  in  the 
military,  and  active  involvement  in  a  churili  or  religious  ccmununiiy.  Some  of 
these  same  pathways  have  also  been  traced  for  black  teenage  mothers  in 
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Baltimore  and  white  youth  of  the  Gif^ui  Uepressioii/^^  Attending  communi- 
ty colleges  and  enlisting  in  the  aimed  leivices  provided  these  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  i.id  skills  and  enabled  them  to  move  out 
of  poverty  and  into  skilled  trades  and  a  middle-class  life,  hwolvement  in 
church  activities  and  a  strong  faith  gave  meaning  to  the  adult  lives  of 
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many  who  wxv  troubled  yomh.  Rcganlkss  of  their  rehgious  affiliation, 
resilient  individuals  used  their  faith  to  form  and  maintain  a  positive 
vision  of  what  their  lives  could  become/'* 

According  to  Werner,  the  central  component  in  the  lives  of  the  resilient 
children  that  contributed  to  their  success  was  a  strong  confidence  that  the 
odds  stacked  against  them  could  be  surmounted.  Some  developed  this 
hopefulness  in  their  early  lives  through  their  relationships  wiUi  caring  and 
concerned  adults.  Others  developed  it  as  they  made  the  transition  to  adult- 
hood, hi  all  cases,  however,  it  was  because  of  the  people  and  institutions  in 
their  lives  that  proNided  hope  and  opportunities  that  these  children  over- 
came dinicuh  circumstances  and  became  successful  adults/'-'* 

Conclusion 

Development  is  a  cunuilative  process  of  growth  and  change  that  begins 
before  birth  and  continues  into  adulthood.  Through  the  complex  interac- 
tion of  bit)logical  charucterisiics  and  experience,  children  become  adults. 
At  each  stage  of  development  there  are  opportunities  to  improve  the 
chances  that  children  will  grow  into  healthy,  literate,  secure,  and  produc- 
tive adults  and  there  are  vulnerabilities  that,  left  unaddressed,  will  almost 
surely  have  lasting  negative  effects.  As  researchers  from  different  disci- 
piincK  and  parts  of  the  world  have  learned,  there  are  many  avenues  for 
overcoming  the  risks  that  threaten  children's  development.  Reducing  die 
likelihood  of  biological  impairment,  which  is  often  the  result  of  problems 
in  pregnancy  and  poor  birth  outcomes,  will  make  a  substantial  difference, 
as  will  helping  disadvantaged,  isolated,  and  highly  stressed  parents  manage 
their  daily  lives  and  learn  how  to  nurture  and  care  for  their  children. 
Taking  steps  to  ensure  that  young  children  come  to  school  ready  to  learn 
and  that  they  and  their  families  have  access  to  quality  .schooling,  health 
care,  and  social  seivices  will  further  improve  the  life  chances  of  many  .ul- 
nerable  children,  (seating  a  social  context  in  which  all  children  have 
meaningful  opportunities  and  can  develop  a  sense  of  hope  for  their  futures 
is  perhaps  most  essential  of  all.  Toward  this  end,  our  fust  priority  as  a 
nation  must  be  to  rebuild  the  American  family. 

The  challengi*  is  not  simply  to  reduce  the  risk  factors  that  threaten  chil- 
dren's futures,  but  to  overcome  them  by  identifying  and  building  on  the 
protective  factors  that  exist  tiaturally  in  children's  environments  and  by  pro 
viding  support  where  they  do  not  exist.  Because  children,  parents,  families, 
and  conununities  differ,  some  children  will  inevitably  need  more  help  and 
more  intensive  help  than  others.  Among  thetn  are  the  increasing  number 
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of  preterm  babies  whose  lives  were  saved  by  neonatal  intensive  care;  chil- 
dren whose  parents  suller  severe  menial  health  problems  and  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse;  children  growing  up  in  families  with  only  one  parent,  espe- 
cially when  that  parent  is  young,  poor,  and  socially  isolated;  and  children 
who  have  disabilities  and  behavioral  problems  that  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  relate  to  others  and  to  perform  in  school.  The  lessons  learned 
from  the  vulnerable  children  of  Kauai,  now  grown  to  adulthood,  teach  us 
that  competence,  confidence,  and  caring  can  flourish  even  under  adversity, 
if  children  develop  secure  bonds  with  caring  adults,  if  their  basic  needs  ai  e 
met,  and  if  they  have  oppoi  tunities  to  develop  essential  knowledge,  skills, 
and  values/**'  They  also  teach  us  that  although  missed  opportunities  early  in 
life  are  more  difllcult  to  recapture,  it  is  never  too  late  to  try. 
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Our  principles  are  the 
springy  of  our  actions;  our  actions 

the  springs  of  our  happiness  or 
misery.  Too  much  care,  therefore, 
cannot  be  talcen  in  forming  our 
principles. 
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United  Suites  docs  not  have 
a  coherent  national  policy  for  children  and  families. 
Historically,  Americans  have  regarded  the  care  and  rearing  of 
children  as  a  private  matter,  not  a  public  responsibility. 
Government  involvement  in  family  life  has  consistently 
provoked  debate  and  controversy,  except  in  cases  where  parents 
were  clearly  unable  or  unwilling  to  care  for  their  children 
themselves.  As  a  result,  many  Americans  are  uncertain  about 
what  role,  if  any,  government  and  other  social  institutions 
outside  the  family  should  play  in  fostering  children's  health  and 
development  and  in  helping  parents  manage  their  childrearing 
responsibilities.  Significant  philosophical  differences  emerge 
in  any  discussion  about  the  nature  and  desirability  of  policies 
for  children  and  fkmilics.  These  debates  too  ofYen  pit  private 
interests  against  public  ones,  one  kind  of  family  against 
another,  the  interests  of  children  against  those  of  adults,  and 
the  roles  of  men  against  those  of  women. 

Even  among  proponents  there  is  little  agreement  on  what 
the  objectives  of  national  policies  for  children  and  families 
should  be.^  Some  see  their  essential  purpose  as  helping  poor 
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ohildivn  overcome  advei  siiy.  Others  see  ihein  as  a  means  of  rcdistributinj; 
income  —  from  the  elderly  lo  the  young,  from  sinj;le  persons  and  childless 
couples  10  i*an)ilies  with  children,  or  from  ihe  affluent  to  the  poor.  For 
some,  ihcy  are  a  way  to  expand  the  welfare  system;  tor  others,  a  way  lo  elim- 
inate it.  Some  want  national  policies  to  jjive  women  greater  freedom  to 
choose  their  roles,  while  others  want  to  reaffn  m  women's  traditional  role  as 
homemaker.  Still  others  want  to  encourage  fathers  to  play  a  more  active 
role  in  caring  tor  their  cliildren  and  to  hold  them  responsible  for  child  sup- 
port when  they  leave  home. 

At  least  one  scholar  has  argued  that  crafting  a  national  family  policy 
would  be  futile/-'  Yet  in  recent  years  many  policymakers  and  analysts  — 
including  those  who  traditionally  approach  tliese  matters  from  different 
intellectual  and  political  perspectives  —  have  called  for  a  new  and  more  sys- 
tematic approach  to  supporting  the  nation's  children  and  families. 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  are  worried  about  children  and  about  par- 
ents' ability  to  bring  them  up  in  today's  world.  On  both  sides  of  the  politi- 
cal aisle  and  in  communities  nationwide,  the  National  (^onnuission  on 
(Children  has  seen  a  growing  connuitment  to  addressing  children's  needs  in 
the  ctmtext  of  strong,  stable  families. 

(Continued  failure  to  embrace  a  national  ethos  that  supports  children 
and  values  their  families  is  short-sighted,  self-destructive,  and  morally 
defeating,  h  will  impoverish  this  nation  culturally,  pt)litically,  and  economi- 
cally. And  it  will  jeopardize  tlie  well-being  of  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren. Accordingly,  the  (Commission  urges  the  nation  U)  begin  tociay  — 
through  individual  actions,  private  sector  decisions,  and  public  sector 
reforms  —  U)  rekindle  a  commitment  to  strong  families  and  supportive 
comnumities  for  children. 


In  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  report,  the  (Conuuission  proposes  a  policy 
agenda  that  flows  from  a  set  of  guiding  principles  concerning  children's 
basic  needs,  parents'  loles  and  responsibilities,  and  society's  obligations. 
These  principles  were  a  matter  of  lengthy  debate.  Because  we  approach 
issues  ccmcerning  the  well-being  of  children  and  families  from  different 
political  and  professional  perspectives  and  with  different  value  systems  and 
beliefs,  we  made  a  special  effort  to  clarify  these  principles  for  ourselves  and 
for  others  who  will  build  upon  our  work.  Too  t)ften  in  the  past,  failure  to 
articulate  values  has  conveyed  n)ixed  messages  to  young  people,  parents, 
and  institutions  outside  the  family.  It  has  resulted  in  practices  that  harm 
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childrcMi  and  weaken  their  f'ainilies.  And  il  has  liniiled  the  nation's  ability 
to  assess  how  well  its  policies  and  programs  are  working  to  improve  the  lives 
oi' children,  strengthen  i'ainilies,  and  uphold  the  common  goals  and  norms 
of  American  society. 

Accordingly,  we  set  out  in  this  chapter  the  principles  that  form  the  foun- 
dation for  our  specific  proposals  for  public  and  private  sector  policy  and 
program  development. 

Every  American  child  should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  his 
or  her  full  potential. 

In  childhood,  individuals  learn  the  art  of  living.  (Ihild  development  is  a 
cunuilative  process  of  physical,  social,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  moral 
growth  that  begins  before  birth  and  continues  into  adulthood.  Through  a 
sequence  of  "progressively  more  complex,  reciprocal  interactions",'^  chil- 
dren develop  the  capacity  to  explore,  understand,  and  influence  their 
world.  They  develop  competence  and  character  through  trusting  personal 
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relationships,  first  with  their  parents  and  later  with  siblings,  other  adults, 
and  peers.  These  critical  and  enduring  bonds  enable  them  to  spread  their 
wings  and  fly  as  well  as  to  take  root  and  become  socially  responsible  mem- 
bers of  society.^ 

For  children  to  develop  fully,  their  fundamentJil  needs  must  Ix*  met:  care 
and  attention  from  loving  paients  and  caregivei*s,  an  adequate  family  income, 
good  nuuition  and  basic  health  care,  a  quality  education,  adequate  housing, 
and  a  safe  neighborhood.  Wlien  these  essential  needs  are  not  fulfilled,  chil- 
dren ai  e  denied  a  solid  foundation  for  achieving  their  potential.  Children  who 
experience  poverty,  discrimination,  neglect,  or  abuse  often  fail  to  receive  the 
care  and  nurturing  that  support  healthy  development.  When  we  deprive  chil- 
dren of  their  health  and  safety  and  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire  critical  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  cultivate  values,  and  nurture  bold  aspirations,  we  Jeopardize 
their  futures  and  societ/s  as  well.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  greater  injustice. 
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Parents  bear  primary  responsibility  for  meeting  their  children's 
physical^  emotional^  and  intellectual  needs  and  for  providing  moral 
guidance  and  direction.  It  is  in  society  ^s  best  interests  to  support 
parents  in  their  childrearing  roles,  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their 
obligations,  and  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  care  and  support 
of  their  children. 

To  develop  as  human  beings,  children  need  love,  aiienlion,  understanding, 
and  support  from  adults.  Children  need  adults  who  will  unfailingly  be 
available  and  committed  to  them,  not  because  they  are  paid  to  do  so,  but 
because  they  love  them.-'  Parents  are  the  adults  best  suited  and  most  will- 
ing to  assume  this  role,  and  they  are  the  greatest  experts  on  their  own  chil- 
dren. They  are  their  children's  fust  and  most  important  caregivers,  teach- 
ers, and  providers.  Parents  are  irreplaceable,  and  they  should  be  respected 
and  applauded  by  all  pai  ts  of  society  for  the  work  they  do. 

Parenthood  is  deeply  rewarding,  but  it  is  also  a  serious  responsibility  that 
should  not  be  entered  into  lightly  or  casually.^  Those  who  bear  children 
must  be  prepared  to  support  them  and  care  for  them  until  they  reach  adult- 
hood. But  parents  do  not  stand  alone.  They  do  not  desene  all  the  praise 
or  all  the  blame  for  their  personal  circumstances  and  what  becomes  of  their 
children.  Most  families  are  more  vulnerable  to  external  pressures  —  social, 
economic,  and  technological  —  today  than  in  the  past.  As  a  result,  too 
many  parents  have  too  little  control  over  factors  that  directly  and  indirectly 
affect  their  children's  health  and  well-being.  We  believe  that  when  parents 
have  the  ability  and  the  means  to  raise  their  children,  almost  all  will  do  so 
responsibly.  Parents  who  feel  secure,  supported,  valued,  and  in  control  of 
their  lives  are  more  effective  than  those  who  feel  helpless  and  insignificant.^ 
Therefore,  as  a  society' we  must  eliminate  barriers  that  impede  parents'  abil- 
ity to  function  as  parents  and  that  cause  some  of  them  to  have  lower  expec- 
tations of  their  efficacy.  Policies  and  programs  must  help  i  ather  than  hob- 
ble. Parents  must  be  responsible  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  chil- 
dren, but  society  must  enable  them  to  do  the  job  well. 

Parenting  is  not  an  issue  solely  for  women.  Over  the  past  generation,  this 
nation  has  made  enormous  su  ides  in  creating  new  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  workplace  and  in  public  life.  Efforts  to  strengthen  families  and 
improve  the  lives  of  children  cannot  and  should  not  turn  back  the  clock. 
Opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  development  should  be  equally  avail- 
able to  men  and  women  in  our  society,  and  the  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties of  parenthood  should  also  be  shared.  Our  public  and  private  sector 
policies  must  support  parents*  choices  about  individual  and  family  roles  and 
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the  distribution  of  responsibility  for  childrcaring.  They  must  also  acknowl- 
edge that  real  choice  requires  active  support  of  alternatives,  not  just  passive 
acceptance  of  limited  options." 

Children  do  best  when  they  have  the  personal  involvement  and 
material  support  of  a  father  and  a  mother  and  when  both  parents 
fulfill  their  responsibility  to  be  loving  providers* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  having  both  parents  living  and  working 
together  in  a  stable  marriage  can  shield  children  from  a  variety  of  risks. 
Rising  rates  of  divorce,  out-of-wedlock  childbearing,  and  absent  parents  are 
not  just  manifestations  of  alternative  lifestyles,  they  are  patterns  of  adult 
behavior  that  increase  children's  risk  of  negative  consequences.-*  Although 
in  some  cases  divorce  is  the  least  harmful  outcome  of  a  troubled  marriage, 
today's  high  rate  of  family  breakdown  is  troubling. 

Most  American  children  can  now  expect  to  spend  some  portion  of  their 
formative  years  living  with  only  one  parent,  usually  their  mothers.  Growing 
up  in  a  single-parent  family  is  often  associated  with  other  conditions  that 
jeopardize  children's  health  and  well-being  —  poverty,  an  unsafe  neighbor- 
hood, and  lack  of  social  supports.  As  a  consequence,  the  C:ommission  wor- 
ries about  the  increasing  number  of  children  who  do  not  receive  time, 
attention,  and  material  support  from  both  their  fathers  and  their  mothers. 

Poverty  and  single  parenthood  often  go  together.  Mothers,  even 
employed  mothers,  raising  children  alone  are  far  more  likely  to  be  poor 
than  are  families  with  two  parents.  Poverty  places  children  at  risk  of  a 
host  of  health  and  developmental  problems.  The  risks  of  poverty  are 
often  compounded  by  the  emotional  stress  on  single  mother.s,  making  it 
difficult  for  them  to  establi.sh  and  su.stain  the  positive  relationships  they 
would  like  to  have  with  their  children.  Much  more  effort  and  persever- 
ance are  required  to  rear  children  successfully  when  one  parent  bears  the 
full  burden  alone. 

Following  divorce,  or  when  parents  do  not  many,  many  children  expe- 
rience not  only  financial  hardship,  but  psychological  and  emotional  injuiT 
as  well.  This  often  has  serious  negative,  long-term  effects.  On  the  whole, 
these  children  perform  less  well  in  school,  have  more  behavioral  and  psy- 
chological problems,  and.  for  complex  reasons  that  are  not  fully  under- 
stood, are  veiy  likely  to  become  single  parents  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  many  children  do  not  have  two  loving  parents.  Many 
single  parents  would  not  have  chc*en  to  raise  their  children  alone. 
The  death  or  chronic  illness  of  a  spouse,  prolonged  separations 
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because  of*  uiiliiary  dviiy  or  other  employnuMU  obligations,  and  divorce 
o\\vi\  shift  iho  responsibilities  of  childrearing  onto  one  parenTs  shoul- 
ders. While  the  nation  should  strive  to  create  a  social  and  economic 
context  in  which  strong,  two-parent  families  can  form  and  stay  loj^eth- 
er,  it  nuist  never  fail  to  reach  out  aiui  protect  single-parent  families  as 
well.  Many  single  parents  make  extraor<iinary  efforts  to  raise  children 
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under  difficult  circumstances,  Their  success  is  a  tribute  to  their  coui- 
mitmcnt  and  hard  work  and  to  the  loving  attention  they  give  their  chil- 
dren. As  paients,  they  deseive  society's  full  supports 

The  family  is  and  should  remain  society's  primary  institution 
for  bringing  children  into  the  world  and  for  supporting  their  growth 
and  development  throughout  childhood. 

The  dramatic  social,  economic,  and  demographic  changes  of  ilie  last  20 
years  have  revohuioni/.ed  the  American  family.  Single  parenthood  has 
become  increasingly  conuuon,  and  within  many  two-parent  families  there 
have  been  profound  changes  in  traditional  roles  and  relationships.  Many 
values  related  to  family  life  have  been  called  huo  question.  Yet  the  family 
remains  the  best  institution  for  raising  children  and  forgiving  them  a  sense 
of  identity  and  of  their  place  in  the  world.  The  vast  majority  of  American 
children  will  and  should  continue  to  grow  up  in  families. 

The  family  is  the  basic  social  unit  of  our  culture,  and  society  suffers 
when  families  are  weak  and  ineffectual.  America  needs  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  (he  family,  one  that  is  based  on  recognition  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  individual  lives,  in  families,  and  in  the  comnumi- 
ties  in  which  they  live.**'  (Iiange  has  been  so  rapid  in  the  last  20  ^t^rs 
that  many  laws  and  policies  have  failed  to  keep  pace.  If  our  goai  1^  to 
support  children  and  to  preserve  and  revitalize  families  as  the  center  of 
their  connnunilies  and  society  as  a  whole*  then  the  nation's  leaders  must 
take  steps  to  accommodaie  their  changing  needs.  A  renewed  commit- 
ment to  children  and  families  —  U)  marriage,  parenthood,  and  child- 
hood —  must  be  a  reaffirmation  of  the  ideal  of  the  family  and  a  commit- 
ment to  family  relations  that  best  support  and  nurture  children  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

Any  efibrl  to  improve  the  lives  and  prospects  of  American  children  must 
support  and  strengthen  their  families.  Society  has  a  stake  in  future  genera- 
tions that  should  be  acknowledged  by  polic  ies  and  programs  to  en.sure  that 
families  have  a  minimally  decent  income,  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living, 
access  to  quality  health  care  and  a  good  education  for  their  children,  and 
emergency  assistance  in  times  of  crisis.  Americans  value  independence  and 
individual  responsibility.  Poverty  and  economic  instabilit)'  create  personal 
hardship  for  many  parents  and  their  children.  Wlien  parents  are  able  to 
meet  their  children's  material  needs,  they  are  less  likely  to  need  significant 
(mtside  help  to  meet  their  children's  intellec  UiaL  emoticmal,  and  spiritual 
needs. 
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Cultural  diversity  is  one  of  Americans  greatest  riches;  it  must  he 
respected  and  preserved,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  all 
children  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  enter  the  social  and  econom- 
ic mainstream. 

Ours  is  not  a  monolithic  society,  Americans  represent  many  different 
racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  heritages.  They  have  different  cultural  beliefs 
and  customs.  This  diversity  is  a  source  of  national  strength  that  should  be 
appreciated  and  cultivated. 

Children  need  a  cultural  identity,  a  sense  of  who  they  ai  e,  and  a  sense  of 
pride  in  their  heritage.  WTien  society,  through  its  major  institutions,  fails  to 
recogni/e  and  respect  parents'  and  children's  cultural  differences,  it  deni- 
grates them  and  makes  them  feel  that  they  have  no  legitimate  place  in  soci- 
ety. Wlien  black,  Hispanic,  Asian,  and  Native  American  children  see  that 
the  adults  in  their  lives  cannot  gain  access  to  education,  jobs,  and  other 
opportunities,  they  can  have  little  confidence  or  hope  for  their  own  futures. 
They  feel  excluded  and  often  expect  failure  because  society  has  let  them 
know  it  expects  them  to  fail. 

The  proportion  of  all  U.S.  children  who  are  minorit)'  is  growing;  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  demographers  project  that  one-third  of  America's 
young  people  will  come  from  minority  groups.  Differences  in  skin  color, 
language,  and  religious  beliefs  have  long  been  an  excuse  for  exclusion  and 
discrimination.  This  country  must  discard  once  and  for  all  the  stereotypes 
and  intolerance  of  the  past.  It  must  strive  to  create  an  environment  in 
which  all  children  and  families  are  accepted  and  encouraged  to  participate 
in  mainstream  life.  Policies  and  programs,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  communi- 
ties, must  be  sensitive  to  and  supportive  of  persons  from  different  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  backgrounds.  They  should  sUXMigthen  all  parents' 
ability  to  raise  children  to  become  responsible  and  productive  adults.  And 
they  should  ensure  that  the  doors  of  opportunit)'  are  open  to  all  children. 

Community  institutions  —  schools,  religious  organizations,  service 
and  charitable  organizations,  and  employers  —  have  an  important 
role  in  creating  an  environment  that  is  supportive  of  parents  and 
children. 

Raising  children  is  a  personal  responsibility,  but  it  is  also  a  social  impera- 
tive,^^ Responsible  childrearing  should  be  actively  supported  by  social  insti- 
tutions in  the  communit>\  by  employers,  and  by  laws  and  public  policies. 
Families  are  not  self-contained  and  self-sufficient.  They  all  need  help  in  the 
form  of  jobs,  health  sei-vices,  social  support,  and  education.  Communit)' 


institutions  can  contribute  to  the  quality  of  family  life  by  supporting  parents 
in  their  childrearing  roles.  When  teachers  wor:  together  with  parents,  chil- 
dren do  better  in  school.  VVTien  employers  aii<>pt  family-oriented  policies, 
employed  parents  are  more  responsible  and  eflecLive  at  home  and  at  work. 
Religious  institutions,  community-based  service  organizations,  and  charita- 
ble groups  strengthen  and  help  stabilize  families  when  they  support  par- 
ents' self-confidence,  respect  families'  cultural  traditions,  reinforce  family 
viilues,  and  provdde  opportunities  for  children  and  parents  to  help  them- 
selves and  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  others  in  their  communities.  For 
families  whose  children  are  growing  up  at  risk,  effective  networks  of  sup- 
port in  the  comnmnities  where  they  live  are  even  more  cruci.u. 

Traditionally,  communities  have  been  a  source  of  informal  support,  of 
neighborly  assistance.  For  many  Americans,  however,  the  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  conimunit)'  has  been  displaced  by  isolation  and  anon>TOity.  Greater  mobil- 
ity in  our  society  means  tliat  fewer  relatives  and  friends  are  nearby  to  lend  a 
hand.^'-^  Social  isolation  cuts  across  class  lines,  but  it  is  often  most  pronounced 
in  poor  neighborhoods,  where  everyone  is  under  stress  and  few  adults  or  chil- 
dren have  the  personal  stamina  or  resources  to  support  others.  Rebuilding  a 
sense  of  community  and  reinvigoraUng  informal  systems  of  support  for  families 
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and  children  should  be  a  primary  goal  of  social  policies*  Extended  families, 
including  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins,  repiesent  a  ricn  soiuce  of 
support.  We  believe  the  supports  that  improve  life  most  are  those  which  con- 
vey the  message  that  one  is  not  alone,  that  someone  else  cares  and  will  be 
tliere  to  help  in  limes  of  trouble  and  need.  ^  * 

Communities  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  safe^  secure 
environments  for  families  with  children. 

In  many  inner  cities,  children  grow  up  in  combat  zones.  Ciime  and  vio- 
lence, often  related  to  the  drug  trade,  have  devastated  the  quality  of  life. 
Homicide,  rape,  assault,  and  robbeiy  are  connnonplace.  Fear  of  violent 
crime  has  altered  the  way  many  families  live.  Parents  often  keep  their  chil- 
dren behind  locked  doors  because  they  are  not  safe  on  the  streets  and  play- 
grounds, in  parks  and  subways,  or  at  school.  Although  blacks  and  the  poor 
living  in  inner  cities  are  the  most  frequent  \actinis,  no  one  is  safe.  Crime 
and  the  fear  of  crime  have  spread  to  more  affluent,  once  serene  urban 
neighborhoods  and  suburbs,  breeding  suspicion  and  disU  ust  and  perpetu- 
ating segregation  and  racism,^'' 

To  grow  and  thrive,  children  need  order.  They  need  safe  homes  and 
neighborhoods,  free  of  violence  and  drugs.  They  need  to  feel  confident 
that  the  adults  in  their  families  and  their  communities  will  protect  them, 
not  prey  upon  them.  Physical  safety  and  psychological  security  are  essential 
to  children's  health,  education,  and  overall  development.  When  their 
experience  teaches  them  that  they  cannot  depend  on  the  adults  in  their 
lives,  children  often  grow  hostile,  distrustful,  and  angiy.  In  failing  to  insu- 
late them  from  crime  and  violence,  we  arc  jeopardizing  the  futures  of  mil- 
lions of  youngsters.^*'  Today's  young  victims  are  very  likely  to  become 
tomorrow's  armed  robbers,  drug  pushers,  and  murderers. 

Society  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  childrearing  and  a  moral 
obligation  to  intervene  whenever  parents  who  fail  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  put  their  children  at  risk* 

Society's  primary  goal  must  be  to  support  and  strengthen  families  so  that 
children's  needs  can  be  met  without  significant  outside  inten'ention.  Laws 
and  policies,  as  well  as  individual  actions,  should  be  aimed  at  maintaining 
the  authority  and  integrity  of  families  raising  children  and  offering  help 
and  services  when  needed.  But  when  families  are  so  damaged  that  their 
children's  health  and  safety  are  in  danger,  society  must  inteivene.  Through 
both  individual  and  collective  efforts,  society  must  ensure  that  children's 
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basic  needs  for  food,  clothing.  shelttM\  and  afiection  are  met  when  parents 
are  unable  to  do  so  alone,  and  society  must  protect  children  who  are  at  seri- 
ous risk  of  physical  or  psychological  harm  from  adults  within  and  outside 
their  families. 

The  Commission  shares  with  many  others  a  growing  concern  that  pre- 
sent policies  too  readily  break  up  families  when  there  are  problems,  rather 
than  providing  support  and  assistance  to  help  parents  and  children  work 
through  their  difriculiies.  At  the  same  ume,  a  rapidly  growing  number  of 
children  are  the  innocent  victims  of  their  parents'  frustration,  hopelessness, 
and  despair.  Parents'  mental  illness,  drug  abuse,  and  alcoholism  —  and  the 
violent  or  neglectful  behavior  that  often  accompanies  them  —  place  many 
children  in  jeopardy.  Society  has  a  duty  to  protect  children  from  abuse  and 
abandonment.  The  first  approach,  we  believe,  must  always  be  to  help  fami- 
Ues  help  themselves.  Often  this  means  temporaiy  help  in  managing  their 
daily  lives:  money  to  buy  groceries  or  pay  the  rent,  or  a  temporary  home- 
maker  to  offer  respite  care  while  a  parent  recovers  from  an  illness  or  looks 
for  a  job.  Sometimes,  families  require  more  structured  support  and  ser- 
vices, such  as  counseling,  substance  abuse  treatment,  and  emergency  assis- 
tance. But  when  these  forms  of  help  are  insufficient  to  enable  parents  to 
manage  their  lives  and  care  for  their  children,  society  must  ensure  that  chil- 
dren are  protected.  In  some  cases  that  means  removing  children  from 
their  families,  terminatitig  parental  rights,  and  placing  children  in  perma- 
nent, stable  settings.  Ulien  parents  are  impaired  and  abandon  their  babies 
at  birth,  society  has  a  snecial  obligation  to  free  these  children  for  adoption 
and  actively  seek  lo\ing  li .  nes  for  them. 

Children  in  the  care  of  the  state  are  no  less  in  need  of  love  and  one-to- 
one  attention  than  children  in  their  own  families.  Indeed,  because  the 
experience  of  being  separated  from  parents  for  any  length  of  time  is  shock- 
ing and  painful  for  most  children,  their  psychological  and  emotional  needs 
may  be  even  greater.  Yet  too  often  when  society  removes  children  from 
their  homes,  it  ends  up  paying  more  and  doing  less  for  the  child  than  if 
money  had  been  made  available  to  help  the  family.'^  The  current  child 
welfare  system  is  over-burdened.  It  fails  to  protect  and  nurture  the  children 
in  its  charge,  and  it  fails  to  support  the  caseworkers  and  foster  parents  who 
care  for  children  outside  their  families.  Accordingly,  society  must  take  eveiy 
precaution  to  ensure  that  parental  abuse  and  neglect  do  not  become  an 
excuse  for  community  abuse  and  neglect.  VMien  children  are  in  foster  care, 
the  state  should  be  held  accountable  for  their  well-being,  just  as  parents  are 
when  children  live  at  home. 
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We  need 
prevention.  We 
need  to  be  able  to 
buy  aspirins  for  o<vc 
children  so  we  don't 
have  to  take  them 
to  tl  e  hospital. 

^  SUE  SERGl 
Executive  Director  of 
the  ^'>iiimuiiity  Council 
dlUmi^ViUey, 
WcitViisiiilA 


Preventing  problems  before  they  become  crises  is  the  most  effective 
and  cost-effective  way  to  address  the  needs  of  troubled  families 
and  vubierable  childretu 

As  a  nation,  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  staggering  human  and  financial 
costs  of  children  and  families  in  crisis.  We  know  tlie  warning  signs:  poverty, 
single-parent  families,  poor  health,  poor  education,  inadequate  housing, 
unsafe  neighborhoods,  and  lack  of  social  support.  The  time  to  address  these 
problems  is  before  ihey  cripple  families  and  irreparably  damage  children. 

It  is  increasingly  cleai'  tliat  help  early  in  life  is  more  economical  and  more 
effective  than  help  later  on.  The  longer  children  and  parents  experience 
neglect,  deprivation,  and  failure,  the  more  difficult  and  costly  tlie  remedies. 
Family  planning,  prenatal  care,  immunizations,  family  support,  and  eaily 
childhood  education  can  reduce  later  and  far  greater  expenses  for  neonatal 
intensive  care,  special  education,  drug  ureauuent,  welfare,  and  prisons- 
Early  intervendons  present  the  problem  of  all  investments  in  growth  — 
the  dividends  come  later.^^  The  period  of  time  between  the  pay-in  and  the 
payoff  is  frequently  years  or  even  decades.  Nevertheless,  the  Commission 
firmly  believes  that  as  more  preventive  supports  are  available  before  birth 
and  in  childhood,  fewer  children  will  reach  adulthood  unhealthy,  lacking 
basic  literacy  and  job  skills,  committing  \iolent  crimes,  and  bearing  babies 
before  they  are  ready  and  able  to  care  for  them.  More  of  today's  vulnerable 
children  will  become  responsible  and  productive  adults,  able  to  form 
strong,  stable  families  and  contribute  to  their  communities.^^ 

Overcoming  many  of  the  problems  that  al'flict  American  children  will 
require  us  to  distinguish  symptoms  from  causes.  The  tendency  now  is  to 
treat  only  the  symptoms  —  and  in  many  cases  not  vei7  early  or  veiy  well. 
The  Commission  does  not  suggest  that  the  nation  abandon  programs  that 
ameliorate  the  problems  afflicting  troubled  families  and  children:  many  of 
these  efforts  are  critical,  especially  in  the  short  run.  Yet  experience  and 
common  sense  tell  us  that  we  can  no  longer  continue  our  present  strategy 
of  dealing  with  problems  only  when  they  are  too  mammoth  to  ignore.  This 
causes  needless  pain  and  suffering  for  too  many  children  and  families  and 
uses  scarce  resources  inefficiently.  Left  as  it  is,  the  present  system  will  contin- 
ue to  produce  \ictims  faster  than  it  can  save  them.^^  We  must  take  steps  to 
reverse  the  tide  of  seriously  troubled  families  by  redressing  the  imbalance 
between  the  amount  of  energ)'  and  financial  resources  that  goes  to  u^eaunent 
and  the  amount  that  goes  to  prevention.  Doing  so  presents  the  nation  with  a 
u  emendous  challenge  —  to  find  ways  to  prevent  harm  before  it  occurs  and  at 
Uie  .same  time  to  deal  humanely  with  cuiTent  pain  and  suffering. 
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Basic  moral  values  are  part  of  our  national  heritage  and  should 
guide  society  in  its  actions  toward  children  and  families* 

Despite  Americans'  rich  cultural  diversity,  we  hold  a  number  of  common 
beliefs  and  values.  They  include  honesty,  respect  tor  human  rights,  con- 
cern for  fairness  in  human  relationships,  faithfulness,  and  a  commitment  to 
uphold  the  responsibilities  of  living  in  a  democracy.  These  valuLr*  are  at  tlie 
heart  of  our  nation,  our  communities,  and  our  families.  Each  generation 
has  a  responsibility  to  renew  its  conmiitment  to  these  common  values  and 
to  pass  them  on.'*^^ 

The  family  has  primai^  responsibility  for  teaching  values  and  creating 
the  ethical  context  that  is  fundamental  to  our  society  and  our  democracy. 
Children  learn  to  love  others  by  being  loved.  They  learn  to  respect  and 
value  the  rights  of  others  by  being  respected  and  valued  themselves.  They 
learn  to  trust  when  they  have  unwavering  support  from  parents  and  the 
other  adults  closest  to  them.  The  capacity  for  understanding  and  \'aluing 
the  feelings  of  others  is  present  in  eveiy  child,  and  it  flowers  when  children 
are  encouraged  to  empathi/e  with  others.  Thus  only  children  who  cherish 
their  own  home  can  fully  understand  the  tragedy  of  homelessness.--  From 
the  time  they  are  veiy  young,  children  learn  responsibility  and  commit- 
ment, freedom  and  dissent  in  small,  manageable  steps.  Experiences  within 
the  family  provide  them  with  the  moral  and  ethical  framework  for  their 
lives  as  adults. 

Parents  are  their  children's  fust  and  most  important  role  models.  Very 
early,  children  form  attitudes  and  develop  patterns  of  behavior  based  on 
what  they  obsei-ve  of  their  parents.  As  children  mature,  influences  from 
other  adults  and  peers,  as  well  as  the  popular  culture,  become  more  signifi- 
cant. But  their  primaiy  sense  of  personal  and  cultural  identity,  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  of  moral  limits  and  constraints,  are  shaped  by  the 
words  and  actions  of  their  parents. 

Parents  are  not  the  only  ones  who  influence  children's  moral  develop- 
ment, however.  Entertainers,  athletes,  and  leaders  in  government,  business, 
and  public  life  are  prominent  and  \isible  in  their  local  communities  and  in 
the  nadon.  To  many  Americans,  the.se  people  represent  the  essence  of  power 
and  success.  VVlien  they  abuse  the  public  Uiist  or  break  rules  with  impunity, 
when  they  glamorize  greed  and  materialism,  they  send  harmful  messages  to 
young  people  and  undermine  the  moral  and  etliical  framework  of  our  society. 
It  is  often  .said  that  our  children  seldom  do  what  we  say,  but  they  almost  always 
do  what  we  do.  For  this  reason,  all  adults  have  a  responsibility  to  uphold  the 
values  that  we  share  as  a  nadon  and  to  live  them  in  their  own  lives. 
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Over  the  past  40  years,  the  popuhu  culture  has 
become  a  poweiful  agent  for  social  change.  The 
media,  especially  television,  aie  major  puneyors  of 
popular  culture.  Most  American  children  spend 
more  time  watching  television  than  attending 
school  or  being  with  their  parents,  hi  veiy  positive 
ways  the  media  can  communicate  new  ideas,  teach 
specific  skills,  and  provide  opportunities  to  cxpeii- 
ence  world  events,  culture,  and  entertainment. 
Nevertheless,  professionals  and  parents  express 
growing  concern  over  the  adverse  influence  of  po[> 
ulai*  culture  on  children's  aUitudes  and  behaviois. 
Pei"vasive  images  of  crime,  violence,  and  sexuality 
.  \  )  expose  children  and  youth  to  situations  juid  piob- 
\  \  lems  that  often  conflict  willi  tlie  common  values  of 
jj^L    \  oursociet)', 

^^^^^         The  media  have  an  unparalleled  oppoi  tunit>'  to 
^^^H^      reinforce  society*s  values  in  their  programming, 
news  reporting,  coverage  of  special  events,  advertis- 
ing, and  public  senice  announcements.  They  must 
be  challenged  to  balance  tlieir  commercial  intei  ests 
with  their  civic  and  moral  responsibilities  and  in 
doing  .so  to  address  the  issues  facing  American  fam- 
ilies and  communities  with  sensiti\dty  and  high  stan- 
dards. Accordingly,  we  call  upon  the  media,  especially  television,  to  discipline 
themselves  so  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  solution  to  our  society's  serious  prob- 
lems rather  than  a  cause. 


Effectively  addressing  the  needs  of  Americans  children  and  families 
will  require  a  significant  commitment  of  time^  leaderships  and 
financial  resources  by  individuals,  the  private  sector,  and  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

We  recogni/e  that  the  social  problems  and  challenges  facing  America  in  the 
199()s  have  developed  over  several  decades.  If  tomorrow  is  to  be  a  better  day 
for  all  children  and  families,  then  we  must  begin  today  to  build  the  neces- 
saiy  conHuilment  throughout  societ)\  There  are  no  quick  or  simple  solu- 
tions. Success  will  depend  on  vision,  sustained  effort,  and  a  deierminadon 
to  conuuit  the  neces.saty  resources,  l^^aders  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
camioi  af  ford  to  take  a  short-term  view.  Real  change  wiW  not  be  achieved  in 
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just  out  congressional  or  presidential  term.  But  Congress,  the  President, 
the  governois  and  mayors,  and  leaders  from  business,  labor,  and  the  volun- 
taiy  communit)  must  begin  today  to  take  steps  to  tackle  the  difficult  issues 
facing  American  society.  The)'  must  use  their  influence  and  authority  to 
establish  new  directions,  to  communicate  the  need  to  act,  and  to  create  pos- 
iuve,  but  realistic,  expectations  about  the  results. 

We  ask  nothing  less  than  a  national  effort  by  individuals,  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  government  at  all  levels  on  behalf  of  Americans  children.  They  are 
tomorrow's  parents,  cidzens,  employees,  and  taxpayers.  The  investment 
made  today  will  determine  tlie  nature  of  U.S.  society  for  generations  to  come. 

Conclusion 

As  America  enters  the  1990s,  common  ground  for  a  nadonal  policy  for  chil- 
dren and  families  is  emerging.  The  family  is  and  should  remain  the  funda- 
mental insutuuon  for  bringing  children  into  the  world  and  for  suppordng 
their  growth  and  development  throughout  childhood.  Children's  well- 
being  must  be  a  primaiy  focus  of  families,  and  families  must  be  at  the  cen- 
ter of  social  policies  and  nadonal  priorities.  Coherent  nadonal  policies  for 
children  and  families  will  require  greater  emphasis  on  family  values  and 
effective  governmental  intervendon.  Both  are  important.  To  support  chil- 
dren and  build  stronger  families  will  surely  require  public  policy  changes, 
but  a  new  policy  agenda  is  not  enough  in  itself.  The  crisis  threatening  the 
health  and  well-being  of  American  childr  en  and  their  families  involves  all 
parts  of  our  society  —  government,  employers,  community  institutions,  the 
media,  and  indi\idual  citizens  and  family  members.  TogeUier,  all  parts  of 
society  must  focus  on  achieving  more  family-oriented  cultural  values, 
strengthening  family  life,  and  helping  families  in  need.^^ 

The  chapters  that  follow  present  specific  recommendations  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  restructuring  and  reorientation.  These  recommenda- 
tions apply  to  the  major  domains  of  family  life  and  the  essential  needs  of 
children  and  families.  They  are  also  directed  at  the  ways  in  which  public 
and  private  programs  and  policies  are  designed,  administered,  and  funded 
and  the  ways  in  which  services  are  delivered  to  children  and  families. 
Together,  they  form  a  bold  blueprint  for  strengthening  families  and  pro- 
moting the  healthy  development  of  all  the  nation's  children. 
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I  f  you  work»  you  shouldn't  be  poor. 
There  are  people  out  there  who  are 
playing  by  the  rules  and  losing  the 
game.  Now,  who  is  going  to  play  by 
the  rules  if  you  can't  win? 
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—  DAVID  ELLWOOD 
Economifl 
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■  overly  and  economic:  instabili- 
ty take  a  dreadful  toll  on  children  J  (children  growing  up  in 
poor  Caniilies,  especially  those  living  in  troubled  neighbor- 
hoods, sulTer  the  most  health  and  behavioral  problems*  They 
have  lower  levels  ol' literacy  and  higher  rates  of  school  dropout. 
They  experience  nu)re  hunger,  homelessness,  and  violence. 
They  are  more  often  removed  from  their  parents'  care  because 
of  abuse  or  neglect.  Disproportionatel)',  they  lack  the  necessary 
skills  and  knowledge  to  get  good  jobs,  and  they  have  i'ewer  job 
opportunities.  H'they  live  in  families  headed  by  a  single  mothei' 
or  in  families  dependent  on  welfare,  they  will  more  likely  than 
not  repeat  the  pattern  of  their  parents'  lives  and  continue  the 
cycle  of  poverty  when  they  reach  adulthood. 

The  emergence  of  a  pei  nianently  poor  population  is  destroy- 
ing the  social  labric  of  this  nation.  Too  many  American  chil- 
dren born  inU)  abject  poverty  grow  up  without  hope  of  a  deceiu 
and  secure  future.  As  young  people,  they  are  often  dispirited, 
angry,  and  hostile.  As  adults,  they  nuiy  he  luiahle  lo  iorm 
strong  families  and  contribute  to  the  Hie  of  tlieir  communities 
and  the  nation.  Becau.se  children  in  racial  and  ethnic  minori- 


parent  families,  and  dusproportionaiely  li\ing  in  severely  troubled  neighbor- 
hoods, they  are  at  even  greater  risk  of  failing  to  enter  the  social  and  eco- 
nonilc  mainstream. 

Ameiica  has  an  undeniable  stake  in  the  economic  well-being  of  families 
with  children.  Families  with  an  adequate  income  are  better  able  to  provide 
the  emotional  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  physical,  care  children  need  to 
become  healthy,  productive  adults.  Failure  to  prevent  poverty  and  address 
the  economic  needs  of  families  will  inevitably  lead  to  other  social  ills  —  more 
crime  and  delinquency,  more  teenage  childbearing,  more  unhealthy  babies, 
more  failure  in  school,  more  substance  abuse  and  mental  illness,  more  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  lower  producti\4ty  among  the  working-age  popula- 
tion. These  problems  aie  costly,  in  economic  as  well  as  human  terms.  They 
require  significant  expenditures  for  Ueatment  of  chronic  health  conditions 
and  disabilities,  special  education,  foster  care,  prisons,  and  welfare.  The 
National  C.onunission  on  C^hildren  believes  that  investing  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  families  raising  children  is  essential  to  reduce  the  social  and 
moneiaiy  costs  of  poverty,  in  both  the  short  and  the  long  run. 

hi  recent  years,  the  United  States  has  successfully  met  the  challenge  to 
improve  the  economic  well-being  of  another  disadvantaged  population,  the 
elderly.  Until  the  mid-1960s,  the  elderly  W'M'e  the  poorest  group  in  the  United 
States.  Over  the  next  two  decades,  however,  their  economic  well-being 
became  a  national  pnority.  Programs  entitling  all  older  citizens  to  a  modestly 
.secure  retirement  income  and  protection  from  health  cai'e  expenses  expand- 
ed rapidly,  financed  by  higher  taxes  on  the  working-age  population,  including 
families  raising  children.  Although  there  are  both  negative  and  positive 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  programs,  the  poverty  rate  among  elderly 
Americans  declined  by  more  than  half  between  1966  and  1986.''^ 

Today^  children  are  the  poorest  Americans,  The  National  Commission 
on  Children  urges  the  nation  to  make  the  income  security  of  families  with 
children  a  high  national  priority  during  the  1990s  in  order  to  stem  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  poverty  and  economic  instability  that  threatens  the  health  and 
well-being  of  so  many  of  our  youngest  citizens.  Building  on  the  Family 
Support  Act  of  1988  and  recent  pro-family  reforms  in  the  federal  tax  sys- 
tem, th  *  (Commission  recommends  the  developmeiu  of  a  comprehensive 
income  security  plan  that  includes  six  general  elements: 

■  creating  a  $K()()()  refundable  child  tax  credit  for  all  children  through 
age  18  and  eliminating  the  personal  exemption  for  dependent  children 
to  partially  offset  the  costs; 
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■  providing  the  Earned  Income  Tax  C-redil  as  an  incentive  for  low-income 
parents  lo  enter  the  paid  workforce  and  strive  for  economic  indepen- 
dence; 

■  establisliing  a  national  demonstration  to  design  and  test  a  child  support 
plan  that  will  enhance  child  support  enforcement  and  create  a  govern- 
nuMU-insured  mininuun  benefit  wiien  absent  parents  do  not  meet  their 
support  obligations; 

■  pnniding  essential  transitional  supports  and  semces  to  aid  families  mov- 
ing from  welfare  to  work; 

■  offering  conuuunity  employment  op[)ortunities  to  poor  parents  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  biU  unable  to  find  a  job  on  their  own;  and 

■  reorienting  /VFDCI  as  short-term  income  support  for  families  experienc- 
ing unemployment,  disability,  or  other  economic  hardship. 

The  Economic  Status  of  Families  with  Children 

Most  families  raising  children  have  experienced  increased  economic  pressure 
in  the  past  two  decades/^  vSlow  wage  growth  from  the  early  197()s  until  the 
mid-198()s  and  growing  income  inequality  in  the  late  198()s  have  contributed  to 
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a  vapidly  innvasing  "inequaliiy 
ot  prospects."^  For  fUinilics 
raising  childirii,  ilu*  gap 
bciwtHMi  economic*  cxpt'cia- 
tioiis  and  acliicvcnuMil  has 
widened,  and  economic  securi- 
ty has  become  nu)re  uncertain. 

Today,  one  in  five  U.S. 
children  lives  in  a  family 
whose  income  is  hi'low  the 
federal  poverty  level  '  (see 
Figure  o-l).  Many  iainilies 
are  poor  des))iie  elToris  by 
parents  to  earn  a  living. 
Some  poor  families  with  chil- 
dren are  headed  by  an  adult 
who  works  i'ull-lime  for  the 
entire  year  (18  percent).  A 
nuich  larger  [)roporhon  are 
headed  bv  someone  wlio 
works  al  least  part-time  for 
part  ol  the  year  (ol  percent) 
but  does  not  earn  enough  to 
rise  above  the  poveviv  level.'' 


FIGURE  S-l 

Poverty  Rates  for  Children  and  the  Elderly,  1959-1989 
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reveals  that  il  is  nol  just  poor  ^  -  ,  «   «.  ,  ,  ,  . 

.  ;       ^   In  Figure  5-1,  page  82,  the  graph  lines  are  mislabeled.  The 

parents  who  worrv  about  nvak-  j^j^^  j.^^^  ^j^^^j^j  represent  poverty  rates  among  persons  65  and 

ing  ends  nuel:    middle-  older;  the  grey  line  should  represent  poverty  rates  among 

income  parents  also  express  children  Under  18i 
eoncern  about  their  ability  to  provide  for  their  children  and  lo  maintain  a 
seeure  standard  of  living/  The  typical  American  expectation  of  home  own- 
ership, a  ear»  and  collejjc  education  for  their  chiUhen  is  increasingly 
beyond  the  means  of  many  middlen  lass  families,  especially  those  with  onlv 
one  income/  The  (osts  of  housing,  transportation,  education,  and  health 
eare  have  risen  steadily  since  the  197()s  and  todav  consiune  substantially 
more  of  a  typical  familv's  income  than  [hv\  did  20  years  ago/^  By  the  mid- 
198t)s,  it  took  apprt)\itnately  44  percent  of  the  average  familv*s  iticome  to 
buv  a  median-p.  iced  house,  up  h'om  25  percent  in  1970.  Similarlv,  the 
average  price  of  a  new  car  eanie  to  48  pereenl  of  median  family  iueoine  in 
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My  husbandt  who 
ivorlu  from  6:30  in 

the  morning  until 

between  6:S0  and 
8:00  at  ni^t,  makes 
$5.50  an  hour,  and 
we  stiU  have  trouble 
making  ends  meet 
Whenever  there  is  a 
check  cashed  we  sit 
down  and  prioritize 
what  bills  have  to  be 
paid.  StiU,  it  is  not 

enough  to  make 
ends  meet 

^  NELLIE  COLUNS 
Expectant  Mother, 
Msdisott»  IndUna 


the  nud-1980s,  compared  to  35  perccni  in  1970.  A  year's  tuition  at  a  private 
college  represented  less  than  28  percent  of  niedian  family  income  in  1970» 
whereas  it  came  to  about  38  percent  by  the  mid-1980s.  And  iHitH)f-pocket 
medical  expenses  rose  from  4.3  percent  of  niedian  iamily  income  in  1970 
to  5.6  percent  in  1988.^" 

lieyoiui  the  escalating  costs  of  living,  the  average  working  family's  tax 
burden  has  also  risen. Combined  state  and  local  taxes,  federal  income 
tax,  and  the  employee's  share  of  Social  Security  taxes  (af  ter  computing 
deductions  and  exemptions)  now  account  for  approximately  i^f)  percent  of 
median  family  income,  comi)ared  to  23  percent  in  1970  and  only  14  per- 
cent in  19fiOJ*^ 

Young  fannlies  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  economic  trends  since 
the  early  1970s.  In  1989  the  median  income  of  a  family  headed  by  a  worker 
under  age  25  was  24  percent  less  in  real  dollais  than  Uiat  of  a  similar  family 
in  1973.^-'  As  a  result,  the  poverty  rate  for  young  families  doubled  during 
this  period,  with  the  greatest  relative  increases  among  young  white  families, 
young  married  couples  with  children,  and  young  families  headed  by  high 
school  g!  aduates.  Home  ownership  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  most  young 
families  J'* 

Most  vxilnerable  of  all,  however,  are  single-pareiu  families  headed  by  a 
mother.  The  average  income  of  mother-headed  families  is  only  about  40 
percent  of  the  average  income  of  two-parent  families  at  the  same  age. 
Indeed,  the  median  earnings  of  young  female  householders  was  $3,005  in 
1989,  barely  36  percent  of  the  official  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  two  and 
substantially  below  the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  three. The  economic 
hardship  that  affects  so  many  mother-only  families  is  compcmnded  by  the 
failure  of  many  absent  fathers  to  pay  child  support. 

Approximately  43  percent  of  all  mother-only  families  with  children  are 
poor,  compared  io  only  7  percent  of  families  with  both  a  mother  and  a 
father. Nearly  75  percent  of  all  American  children  growing  up  in  single- 
parent  families  experience  poverty  for  some  period  during  their  first  10  years, 
compared  to  20  percent  of  children  in  two-pareiu  families.^'  Among  chil- 
dren li\ang  only  with  their  mothers,  sustained  poverty  for  seven  or  more  years 
is  common;  among  children  living  with  both  parent.s,  it  is  rareJ^ 

Many  scholars  and  advocates  have  noted  that  improving  the  economic 
well-being  of  American  families  with  children  in  the  1990s  will  require  sig- 
nificant changes  in  both  personal  behavior  and  economic  policy. 
Individuals  have  a  responsibility  to  take  steps  toward  self-sufViciency  if  they 
are  able.  And  society,  acting  through  the  private  sector,  conununity  organi- 
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/ations,  and  govcrniuciu,  has  a  collective  responsibility  for  seeing  that 


opportunities  for  self-sufiiciency  and  the  means  to  achieve  it  are  available. 
Clearly,  living  in  a  stable,  two-parent  family  with  one  or  both  parents 
employed  is  a  child's  best  hope  for  escaping  poverty  and  having  his  or  her 
basic  material  needs  met.  Government  should  therefore  actively  encour- 
age work,  independence,  and  strong  families.  It  can  do  so  by  relieving 
economic  pressures  on  families  raising  children  and  by  removing  eco- 
nomic and  policy  impediments  to  employment  and  to  family  formation 
and  stability. 

Current  Income  Policies  for  Families  with  Children 

The  economic  needs  of  families  with  children  are  addressed  directly 
through  tax  subsidies  that  partially  offset  the  financial  burden  of  childrear- 
ing  and  through  welfare  and  social  insurance  programs  to  relieve  poverty 
when  family  income  is  insufficient.  Indirectly,  economic  needs  are 
addressed  by  in-kind  (nonmonetary)  supports  and  services  provided 
through  means-tested  programs  for  the  poor  and  through  universal  pro- 
grams for  all  families  with  children. 

ProvisiofHi  of  the  Tax  System  that  Benefit  Families  with  Children 
Three  major  provisions  of  the  current  federal  income  tax  system  are  target- 
ed to  families  raising  children:  the  personal  exemption,  the  Dependent 
(^are  Tax  (a edit,  and  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit.  Congress  and  the 
President  have  initialed  federal  income  tax  reform  in  recent  years,  but 
these  changes  have  had  little  favorable  effect  on  families  raising  children. 
Whether  measured  in  dollars  or  average  tax  rates,  the  tax  burden  for  both 
single  and  married  parents  with  dependents  has  grown  dramatically  over 
the  past  several  decades,  relative  to  that  of  households  without  dependents. 
As  some  experts  argue,  this  shift  has  occurred  in  subtle  ways,  without  any 
explicit  debate  by  policymakers.  Yet  it  has  harmed  most  American  families 
widi  children,  especially  low-income  working  families.^" 

Personal  Exemption.  Exemptions  reduce  the  taxable  income  of  individ- 
ual taxpayers,  spouses  filing  jointly,  persons  filing  as  head  of  household, 
dependent  children,  and  other  dependent  family  members.  Since  1986, 
the  personal  exemption  has  been  adjusted  annually  for  infiation  (ba.sed  on 
the  Consumer  Vrkv  Index,  or  CPI)  to  take  account  of  the  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing. In  1991  the  individual  exemption  is  $2,150;  therefore,  a  family  with 
two  parents  and  two  children  can  subtract  $8,H0()  in  personal  exemptions 
from  its  taxable  income.  The  estimated  cost  in  lower  tax  revenues  to  the 
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federal  government  resulting  from  the  personal  exemption  for  dependent 
children  is  approximately  $21  billion  in  1991/-^^ 

The  personal  exemption  is  designed  to  recognize  differences  in  household 
si/e.  hi  this  respect,  it  acknowledges  the  financial  burdens  on  families  raising 
children  and  offsets  a  portion  of  these  costs.  The  value  of  the  personal 
exemption  has  eroded  substantially  since  its  establishment  in  1948,  however, 
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oven  though  the  Tax  Act  of  1986  greatly  increased  the  exemption  and  finally 
linked  its  growth  to  the  CPI-^  (see  Figure  5-2).  hi  1948  tlie  personal  exemp- 
tion was  $600,  and  median  family  income  was  $3,182.  For  a  family  of  four»  the 
personal  exemption  totaled  $2,400,  and  tjix  liabiHty  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 0.3  percent  of  income.*"^  hi  contiast,  federal  income  ta>:  liability  for  a 
median-income  family  today  is  an  estimated  9.1  percent,"^  with  Social  Security 
and  state  and  local  taxes  added  to  that.  A  personal  exemption  ecjuivalent  to 
the  original  exemption  would  be  about  $8,260  in  1991.'^'' 

Erosion  of  the  value  of  the  exemption  has  been  one  factor  contributing 
to  the  declining  economic  weil-beiiig  of  American  families  with  children. 
In  combination  with  vSlow  growth  in  family  incomes  since  the  early  1970s,  it 
has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  children  in  middle-class  families  whose 
income  is  derived  entirely  from  wages/*^^'  In  addition,  the  exemption  does 
not  substantially  benefit  low-income  families  with  children.  Since  it  reduces 
the  portion  of  a  family's  income  that  is  taxable,  its  value  is  greater  for  tax- 


FiGURE  5-2 

Dependent  Exemption  as  a  Percent  of  Per  Capita  Personal  Income,  1948*1990 
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payers  in  higher  brackets.  It  is  of  lesser  or  no  vahie  lo  famiUes  whose 
incomes  are  so  low  that  they  have  little  or  no  tax  liability.  However,  some 
would  argue  that  it  provides  a  work  incentive  since  it  is  available  only  to 
those  with  earned  income. 

Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit  Familiarly  known  as  the  child  care  tax  cred- 
it, this  tax  provision  can  be  claimed  by  employed  parents  to  otlset  expenses 
for  child  care  or  the  care  of  other,  often  elderly  or  infirm,  family  members. 
The  Dependent  Care  Tax  Clredit  (DCTC)  re])laced  the  deduction  for  child 
care,  which  was  previously  available  as  a  business  expense.  The  DCTC  is  a 
credit  against  taxes  owed  for  a  portion  of  permitted,  documented  expenses 
up  to  $2,400  for  one  child  and  $4,800  for  two  or  more  qualified  children  or 
other  individuals.  Taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  (AGIs)  (that  is, 
taxable  incomes)  of  $10,000  or  less  are  allowed  a  credit  equal  to  SO  percent 
of  eligible  expenses.  For  taxpayers  with  AGIs  of  $10,000  to  $28,000,  the 
credit  is  reduced  by  one  percentage  point  for  each  $2,000  of  additional 
income,  or  fraction  thereof,  above  $10,000.  The  credit  is  limited  to  20  per- 
cent of  employment-related  expenses  for  taxpayers  with  an  AGI  above 
$28,000.  Thus,  for  example,  families  with  a  single  parent  or  two  parents  in 
the  paid  labor  force  with  two  or  more  children  and  an  AGI  of  $10,000  can- 
not claim  a  credit  for  documeiued  child  care  expenses  because  they  owe  no 
tax;  those  with  an  ACA  of  $20,000  can  claim  a  maxinumi  credit  of  tiearly 
$1,200;  and  those  with  an  AGI  of  $28,000  or  more  can  claim  a  maximum 
credit  of  $960.^^  The  cost  to  the  federal  govermueiu  of  the  DCTC  is  pro- 
jected to  be  approximately  $3.1  billion  in  1991.-^ 

While  the  credit  has  suong  support  among  many  employed  parents,  it  is 
frequently  criticized  for  its  inequides.  To  begin  with,  its  principal  beneficia- 
ries are  middle-  and  upper-income  families.  Because  the  credit  is  not  refund- 
able (that  is,  it  can  only  be  deducted  from  taxes  owed),  it  does  not  benefit 
families  whose  earnings  are  not  high  enough  for  them  to  owe  taxes.  In  addi- 
don,  it  is  limited  to  paid  and  documented  child  care  expenses  and  caimot  be 
claimed  for  care  by  parents  or  for  arrangemeius  in  which  the  caregiver  does 
not  claim  the  cash  payment  as  income.  Some  critics  argue  that  it  favors  fami- 
lies with  employed  mothers  over  those  families  who  choose  —  and  in  souk* 
cases  make  a  substantial  sacrifice  —  to  have  one  parent  remain  out  of  the 
paid  work  force  to  care  for  a  child.  Others  argue,  however,  that  the  latter 
families  already  benefu  because  the  value  of  a  parent's  senices  is  not  taxed  if 
he  or  she  works  at  lumie  radier  than  outside  the  home. 

Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  I  he  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (rllTC)  is 
designed  to  suhsidi/e  the  wages  of  low-income  working  parents  who  file  fed- 
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eral  income  Uix  returns.  The  credit  is  refundable;  thus,  if  the  tax  filer's 
credit  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  tax  due,  the  filer  can  receive  a  payment 
for  the  amount  of  the  difterence  from  the  hiternal  Revenue  Senice.  The 
EITC  is  designed  to  "make  work  pay"  for  parents  in  low-wage  jobs/-'^ 

The  EITC  was  established  in  1975,  and  it  was  subsequently  increased  in 
1978,  1984,  1986,  and  1990.  In  tlie  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990,  die  EITC  was  more  tlian  doubled  over  its  1986  level.  It  was  also  modi- 
fied to  provide  an  adjusunenl  for  family  size  (up  to  two  children),  an  addi- 
tional 6  percent  credit  for  tlie  cost  of  health  insurance  that  covers  a  depen- 
dent child,  and  an  additional  5  percent  credit  for  families  with  a  child  under 
age  one.  The  increase  is  to  be  phased  in  over  four  years.  By  1994,  when  it  is 
fully  phased  in,  the  credit  will  be  as  high  as  23  percent  of  earnings  for  one 
child  and  25  percent  for  two  or  more  children  (excluding  ihe  additional 
credits  for  an  infant  and  for  health  insurance).  The  projected  maximum 
1994  credit  will  then  be  approximately  S2,030,  increasing  to  S2,436  for  fami- 
Hes  with  infants.  Families  with  earnings  between  $8,120  and  $12,790  will 
receive  the  maximum  credit.  As  income  rises  above  $12,790,  the  credit 
declines  in  value,  and  it  phases  out  at  $24,159.^  Accordingly,  a  family  witli 
one  minimum  wage  income  of  approximately  $8,500  will  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  refundable  credit  of  $2,030.  A  family  with  two  minimum  wage 
incomes  totaling  $17,000  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  credit  of  approximately 
$1,278.  In  1991  the  projected  cost  to  the  federal  government  of  the  EITC  is 
$8.3  billion;  by  1994  it  will  have  increased  to  an  estimated  $1 1.8  billion.'"*' 

The  EITC  is  intended  to  subsidize  the  earnings  of  low-income  workers 
with  children.  Although  the  provision  was  adopted  and  expanded  piece- 
meal, it  has  succeeded  in  pronding  a  greater  work  incentive  to  low-income 
parents  debating  whether  to  join  the  work  force  —  especially  when  com- 
pared to  alternative  cash  and  in-kind  welfare  programs.  It  has  aKso  success- 
fully reduced  taxes  or  increased  cash  transfers,  or  both,  to  households  with 
dependc  '^s  At  its  projected  1994  level,  the  EITC  will  not  only  offset  a  low- 
income  v.orker's  Social  Security  tax  liability,  but  seive  as  a  supplement  to 
boost  family  earnings.  It  provides  more  cash  and  therefore  greater  choice 
to  families  with  an  employed  head  of  household  than  do  in-kind  benefits.'^'^ 
Moreover,  although  the  EITC  is  not  a  substitute  for  an  adequate  wage  floor, 
it  reduces  the  burden  that  would  be  borne  by  employers  if  wages  were 
increased  through  a  higher  mandated  minimum  wage.  Although  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  has  been  shown  to  reduce  poverty,  even  when  tak- 
ing into  accoimt  any  related  loss  of  jobs  that  may  occiir,^^  it  is  not  targeted 
toward  workers  with  dependent  children,  and  it  imposes  costs  on  employers 
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that  can  lead  to  increased  inflation  and  reduced  competitiveness.  For  these 
reasons,  the  EITC  enjoys  considerable  support  from  both  conservatives  and 
liberals.  Despite  its  growth  and  political  popularity,  however,  the  provision 
is  not  well  known  or  understood  by  many  who  could  benefit  from  it.  As  a 
consequence,  it  continues  to  be  underused. 

Welfare  Support  for  Poor  Families:  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children 
Welfare  is  the  primary  source  of  income  support  tor  many  low-income  families. 
Jointly  financed  by  the  states  and  the  federal  government,  recipients'  need  and 
level  of  support  are  determined  at  the  state  levels.  As  established  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935,  Aid  to  Families  witli  Dependent  Child.  «^n  (AFDC)  (for- 
merly Aid  to  Dependent  Children)  was  originally  intended  as  temporary 
income  assistance  to  widows  and  orphans  to  prevent  sustained  poverty  and 
long-teiTTi  dependence  until  they  began  to  receive  Sumvor  s  Insurance,  It  was 
not  intended  as  a  continuing  source  of  modest  relief  ft  om  poverty. 

The  dramatic  social  and  demographic  changes  of  the  past  two  generations 
have  transformed  botli  the  AFDC  population  and  the  program.  Because  of 
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the  rise  in  marital  disruption  and  out-of-wedlock  births  (to  more  than  1  mil- 
lion per  year),  substantially  more  women  with  children  are  separated, 
divorced,  or  never  married.  The  AFDC  program  is  called  upon  to  care  for 
these  mothers  and  their  children,  often  for  prolonged  periods  of  time. 
Although  every  state  is  required  to  extend  AFDC  to  two-parent  families  in 
which  both  pai  ents  are  unemployed,  the  program's  restrictive  eligibility  rules 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  many  of  them  to  qualify  for  benefits. 

As  a  result,  tlie  welfare  system  has  become  a  massive  bureaucracy  for  the 
widespread  provision  of  cash  and  in-kind  relief  rather  than  temporary 
income  assistance  for  the  prevention  of  poverty.  Although  protecting  chil- 
dren is  its  explicit  objective,  AFDC  today  reaches  fewer  than  60  percent  of 
the  children  living  below  the  federal  poverty  level.  In  none  of  the  50  states 
do  combined  welfare  benefits  (AFDC,  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  and  housing 
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TABLE  5-2 

Economic  Incentive  to  Many  for  a 
Sini^e  Parent  with  Two  Children 
(1991  Dolton) 


■I  subsidies)  provide  even  a 
modestly  secure  standard  of 
living  for  families  with  chil- 
dren, nor  do  they  keep  fami- 
lies with  no  other  source  of 
income  out  of  poverty.  In 
addition,  AFDC  payments 
vary  dramatically  from  state 
to  state.  For  example,  a 
maximum  of  $120  per 
month  is  paid  for  a  family  of 
three  in  Mississippi,  versus 
$703  in  Suffolk  County,  New 
York,»^ 

AFDC  fails  to  meet  most 
families'  minimum  economic 
needs,  and  in  some  cases  it 
undermines  their  strength, 
stability,  and  autonomy.  It 
discourages  many  low-income 
parents  from  working,  since 
work,  even  at  very  low  wages, 
results  in  the  loss  of  their  wel- 
fare benefits  (see  Table  5-1). 
Members  of  the  Commission 
heard  from  many  parents 
receiving  welfare  who  feel 
they  cannot  "afford"  to  go  to  work  because  they  will  lose  their  health  care  cov- 
erage, food  stamps,  and  housing  subsidies,  and  the  wages  they  can  earn  will  be 
insufficient  to  replace  these  benefits. 

In  addition  to  penalties  for  work,  penalties  for  marriage  are  built  into  the 
welfare  system.  In  almost  all  cases  under  current  law,  a  low-income  mother 
receiving  AFDC  and  related  welfare  benefits  would  pay  a  substantial  penalty 
if  she  married  a  man  working  in  a  minimum  wage  job  (especially  if  his 
employer  does  not  provide  health  insurance).  Even  if  her  prospective  new 
husband  earns  $15,000  annually  and  receives  health  benefits  from  his 
employer,  their  marriage  would  cause  a  substantial  income  decline.  In 
effect,  the  low-income  couple  who  choose  to  marry  are  also  forced  to  choose 
a  much  less  secure  life  for  their  children  (see  Table  5-2). 
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Of  even  greater  concern  is  the  fact  that  AFDC  typically  pays  more  to  a 
family  abandoned  by  the  father  than  it  does  to  one  whose  father  remains  at 
home  and  provides  some  or  all  of  the  necessary  support.  As  a  consequence, 
many  low-income  fathers  leave  their  families  and  are  discouraged  from 
assuming  financial  responsibility  for  their  children.  The  Commission  con- 
curs with  many  critics  who  have  concluded  that  U.S,  welfare  policy  often 
unwittingly  undermines  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  suble  nuclear 
families. 

Public  officials  and  taxpayers  alike  express  dismay  over  the  current  wel- 
fare system.  Yet  as  Harvard  economist  David  Ellwood  observes,  "the  recipi- 
ents often  hale  it  worst  of  all,  claiming  it  leaves  them  isolated,  frustrated, 
and  humiliated.  No  one  believes  that  welfare  solves  many  problems.  At 
best  it  tides  people  over  until  they  can  get  back  on  their  feet.  At  worst  it 
creates  a  dead  end,  a  world  offering  few  routes  to  independence  and  little 
dignity  or  self-respect." 

The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  (FSA)  was  a  major  step  toward  reform- 
ing the  welfare  system  to  encourage  economic  self-sufficiency  among  low- 
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income  families,  especially  motlier-only  faiiiilies.  The  law  established  edu- 
cation, training,  and  work  obligaiions  for  AFDC  recipients  and  required  the 
states  to  make  employment  training  available,  h  also  strengthened  child 
support  obligations  for  noncustodial  parents;  expanded  transitional  sup- 
ports for  families  moving  from  welfare  to  work,  including  child  care,  health 
care,  and  uansportation;  and  required  all  states  to  offer  AFDC  benefits  to 
needy  two-parent  families  in  which  the  principal  eurner  is  unemployed. 
Many  provisions  of  the  Family  Support  Act  were  implemented  in  1990,  and 
others  are  to  be  implemented  in  succeeding  years.  Accordingly,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  FSA's  benefilii  and  behaWoral  effects  are  fully  realized. 
Wliile  FSA  goes  a  long  way  toward  ameliorating  many  of  the  negative  effects 
of  welfare  policy,  tlie  Commission  believes  that  further  steps  are  needed  to 
create  a  unified  system  of  income  support  that  ensures  all  U.S.  families  with 
children  a  minimal  standard  of  living. 

Ibward  a  Comprehensive  Income  Security  Plan 
for  Families  with  Children 

A  basic  step  toward  ensuring  that  American  childi  en  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  healthy,  litei  ate,  and  productive  adults  is  ensuring  that  they  are  born 
into  and  grow  up  in  families  witli  a  decent  income.  If  our  society  is  commit- 
ted to  supporting  families  as  the  basic  institution, for  rearing  children,  and  if 
all  children  are  to  have  an  opportunity'  to  develop  to  their  full  potential,  then 
it  is  necessaiy  for  families  to  be  more  economically  secure.^*^  While  effecdve 
programs  to  combat  many  of  the  devastating  effects  of  povert)'  and  economic 
instabilit}'  will  continue  to  be  needed  for  some  time,  ensuring  families  an  ade- 
quate income  will  significantly  reduce  economic  deprivation.  Over  time,  an 
adequate  income  would  minimize  the  need  for  many  specialized  subsidies. 
Moreover,  it  would  directly  increase  parents'  capacity  to  provide  for  their 
children's  material  needs.  It  would  allow  them  greater  freedom  to  make 
basic  decisions  about  how  they  live  their  lives  and  raise  their  children.  And  it 
would  ensure  that  both  parents,  not  just  (me,  maintain  iinancial  responsibility 
for  their  children's  upbringing. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  the  development  over 
the  coming  decade  of  a  comprehensive  income  support  plan  that  is  based  on 
fundamental  American  principles  of  work,  family^  and  independence. 
Building  on  the  Family  Support  Act  and  recent  changes  in  the  fedei^U  tax  sys- 
tem, the  goal  of  this  plan  is  to  prevent  childhood  poverty  ratlier  than  simply  to 
relieve  it.  It  acknowledges  the  IxMiefit  to  society  of  the  family \s  role  in  raising 
children.  It  would  remove  or  substantially  reduce  economic  disincentives  for 
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the  formation  of  stable,  two-parent  families.  It  would  increase  incentives  for 
low-income  families  to  become  economically  self-sufficient  through  parents' 
employment  and  earnhigs.  And  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  parents  and 
children  who  are  dependent  on  welfare. 

Refundable  Child  Tax  Credit 
The  United  States  is  the  only  Western  industrialized  nation  that  does  not 
have  a  child  allowance  policy  or  some  other  universal,  public  benefit  for 
families  raising  children.''^  Although  these  benefits  vary  from  country  to 
coimtry,  all  Western  European  nations  acknowledge  the  value  to  society  of 
the  faniily*s  role  in  raising  children.  Child  allowances,  whether  provided  as 
a  direct  cash  payment  or  as  a  refundable  tax  credit,  are  a  form  of  support 
for  rearing  children,  a  task  that  government  and  society  at  large  regard  as 
necessary  but  which  they  aie  unsuited  and  generally  unable  to  accomplish 
independently.  Other  nations  that  have  adopted  child  allowance  policies 
regard  such  subsidies  as  an  investment  in  their  children's  health  and  devel- 
opment and  in  their  nation's  future  strength  and  productivity. 

Many  proponents  of  child  allowances  argue  that  the  original  personal 
exemption  for  dependent  children  assisted  families  by  allowing  them  to 
retain  a  greater  portion  of  their  earnings.^®  Because  it  has  declined  in  value 
over  the  past  four  decades,  because  it  is  not  available  to  families  that  do  not 
pay  federal  income  tax,  and  because  it  provides  a  greater  benefit  to  families 
with  higher  earnings,  however,  the  dependent  exemption  no  longer  fulfills 
that  purpose. 

In  concurrence  with  other  scholars  and  commissions  that  have 
addressed  these  issues,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  believes  that 
U.S.  tax  policy  should  bolster  families  and  that  government  should  not  tax 
away  that  portion  of  a  family's  income  which  is  needed  to  support 
children.^^  Based  on  our  review  of  the  economic  status  of  families  with  chil- 
dren and  the  effects  and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  tax  policies,  we  conclude  that 
further  steps  are  needed  to  build  upon  the  momentum  of  pro-family  tax 
reform  begun  in  the  late  1980s.  Accordingly,  the  National  Commission  on 
Children  recommends  the  creation  of  a  $1,000  refundable  child  tax  credit 
for  all  children  through  age  18  and  elimination  of  the  personal  exemption 
for  dependent  children  to  partially  offset  the  costs. 

Although  some  observers  favor  increasing  the  personal  exemption  to 
recapture  its  original  value,  we  propose  establishing  a  $1,000  refundable 
child  tax  credit,  which  would  benefit  all  families  with  dependent  children, 
regardless  of  their  income  or  Uix  liability.     For  many  families,  the  $1,000 
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credit  is  a  tax  relief  measure,  allowing  them  to  retain  a  gieater  portion  of 
their  earned  income.  Families  filing  income  tax  returns  whose  tax  liability 
is  less  than  the  value  of  the  credit  would  receive  a  cash  payment  for  the 
amount  of  the  difference  from  the  huernal  Revenue  Seivice.  This  payment 
could  take  the  form  of  reduced  withholding  on  regular  income  or  of  a  tiix 
refimd  to  be  paid  quarterly  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.'*" 

When  children  are  living  apart  from  their  parents,  the  adults  who  are 
primarily  responsible  for  their  care,  whether  members  of  the  extended  fam- 
ily or  foster  parents,  should  be  eligible  to  collect  the  refundable  child  tax 
credit. 

The  credit  should  be  indexed  to  grow  with  inflation.  Just  as  the  current 
personal  exemption  is  indexed,  the  value  of  the  refundable  child  credit 
should  i;row  to  account  for  the  rising  costs  of  raising  children.*^  After 
adjusting  for  inflation,  the  credit  would  be  approximately  $1,200  by  1996. 

The  proposed  $1,000  per  child  tax  credit  is  equivalent  in  value  to  a 
$3,225  exemption  for  taxpayers  in  the  31  percent  marginal  tax  bracket  and 
a  $6,606  exemption  for  taxpayers  in  the  15  percent  bracket.  In  contrast, 
the  1991  personal  exemption  of  $2,150  is  equivalent  to  $666  as  a  tax  credit 
for  families  in  the  31  percent  bracket  and  $322  for  those  in  a  15  percent 
bracket.  Although  the  proposed  credit  does  not  fully  recapture  in  current 
dollars  the  value  of  the  1948  personal  exemption  for  dependents,  it  moves 
a  long  way  toward  thai  objective  and  extends  the  Ixniefu  to  all  families  rais- 
ing children.  (Compared  to  the  value  of  the  current  $2,150  exemption, 
upper-income  families  would  receive  a  somewhat  greater  benefit  than  they 
now  do.  Middle-income  families  would  be  significantly  better  off.  And  fam- 
ilies who  earn  loo  little  to  owe  federal  income  tax  woidd  realize  a  net  gain 
of  the  full  amount  of  the  new  credit. 

Because  it  would  assist  all  families  with  children,  the  refundable  child 
tax  credit  would  not  be  a  relief  payment,  nor  would  it  categorize  children 
according  to  their  "welfare**  or  "nt)nwelfare"  status.  In  addition,  because  it 
would  not  be  lost  when  parents  enter  the  work  force,  as  welfare  benefits 
are,  the  refundable  child  tax  credit  could  provide  a  bridge  for  families  striv- 
ing to  enter  the  economic  mainstream.  It  would  substantially  benefit  hard- 
pressed  single  and  married  parents  raising  children.  It  could  also  help  mid- 
dle-income, employed  parents  struggling  to  afford  high-quality  child  care. 
Moreover,  because  !i  is  neutral  toward  family  strucline  and  mothers* 
employment,  it  would  not  discourage  the  formation  of  iwoparent  families 
or  of  single-i*arner  families  in  which  one  parent  choo.ses  to  stay  at  home 
and  care  for  the  children. 


Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 


Even  ihough  they  work  hiud  and  play  by  die  rules,  many  Americans  do  not 
escape  poverty.  For  low-wage,  employed  paients,  lull-Lime  work  still  leaves  du  ii 
fiimilies  poor  and  tinanciaily  no  Ix^tter  off  than  if  they  were  on  welfai  e.  liec:ause 
going  to  work  means  Uiat  they  lose  public  assistance  other  than  food  stamps, 
many  families  are  actually  won>e  oif  when  parents  work.  The  unfortunate  reality 
is  that  for  millions  of  /\meric;ui  familie.s,  work  simply  does  not  pay.^^ 
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This  is  the  basic 
problem:  as  parents 
we  all  have  to 
provide  medical 
care  and  education 
and  food  and 
clothing  for  our 
kids.  And  how  do 
you  do  it?  If  you 
don't  have  a  good 
job  and  you  try 
to  get  welfare,  if  you 
make  $50  a  week, 
they'll  cut  you  off. 
And  you  can't  feed 
your  kids.  So  you 
sit  back.  You 

encourage 
unemployment. 

—  PARENT 
Charletton,  West  Vir^s 


The  establishment  and  expansion  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
over  the  past  decad'.  and  a  hall*  was  aimed  at  subsidizing  the  earnings  of 
employed  parents  in  low-wage  jobs.  As  a  refundable  credit,  it  provides  a 
cash  benefit  to  poor  working  families  with  children,  regardless  of  their  tax 
liability.  The  most  recent  expansion,  which  will  be  phased  in  hilly  by  1994, 
took  a  major  step  toward  adjusting  the  value  of  the  credit  for  family  size  up 
to  two  children.  In  the  future,  the  provision  should  be  further  adjusted  for 
family  si;'.e  to  provide  additional  support  to  families  with  three  or  move  chil- 
dren. The  National  Commis^on  an  Children  strati^  endorses  the  Earned  Income 
Tax  Credit  as  an  incentive  for  louhincome  xvorkers  with  children  to  enter  the  paid 
labor  farce  and  to  strive  for  economic  independence.  In  its  revised  form,  the 
EITC  moves  closer  to  providing  a  "living  wage"  for  poor  families  with  one 
parent  employed  full-time,  year  round.  Many  econoniisLs  and  child  advo- 
cates applaud  these  changes  and  anticipate  that  they  will  lead  to  increased 
employment  among  low-income  parents  and  may  even  increase  tlie  total 
work  effort  in  the  economy  relative  to  welfare  support. 

Child  Support  Enforcement  and  Insurance 
Financial  responsibility  for  children  does  not  end  when  parents  separate 
or  divorce,  nor  does  it  fail  to  exist  simply  because  parents  never  many. 
Both  custodial  and  noncustodial  parents  have  a  legal,  as  well  as  a  moral, 
obligation  to  contribute  to  their  children's  material  support. 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  children  who  live  apart 
from  their  parents  receive  the  support  to  which  ihey  are  entitled. 
Despite  the  existence  of  a  legal  mandate  and  elaborate  state  administra- 
tive mechanisms  to  ensure  that  absent  parents  (usually  fathers)  con- 
tribute regularly  to  their  children's  care,  more  than  a  third  of  all  noncus- 
todial fathers  ignore  the  obligation  to  support  their  children,  and  many 
others  pay  only  a  fraction  of  what  they  owe.'*^  Only  one  single  parent  in 
four  receives  the  full  amount  of  court-ordered  child  support  from  the 
absent  parent,  and  the  average  amount  is  only  about  $2,700  per  year,  or 
about  $52  per  week.^-'  Some  obseiTcrs  argue  that  absent  parents'  failure 
to  pay  child  support  has  become  this  nation's  greatest  source  of  financial 
insecurity. 

This  is  not  because  most  fathers  cannot  pay.  Many  are  financially  able 
to  contribute  child  support  or  will  be  able  to  in  the  future.  But  they  do  not 
feel  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  their  children  and  do  not  con- 
tribute material  support.  It  also  reflects  insufficient  efforts  by  public 
authorities  to  hold  absent  parents  accountable  for  meeting  their  children's 
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material  needs.  Current  state  systems  for  child  support  enforcement  are 
inadequate  at  evei^  step  —  from  the  esuiblishment  of  child  support  awards 
to  the  collection  of  payments.  The  federal  system  of  support  and  guidance 
to  the  states  is  also  inadequate.  When  asked  to  grade  the  performance  of 
the  Federal  OfFice  of  Child  Support  Enforcement,  state  programs  gave  the 
agency  an  overall  grade  of  C--  for  its  opeiations.  The  states  cited  poor  man- 
agement, unresponsiveness  to  requests  for  technical  assistance,  failure  to 
release  regulations  required  under  the  Family  Support  Act,  and  unreason- 
able and  burdensome  audit  procedures  as  factors  that  impede  their  ability 
to  pursue  absent  parents  and  collect  the  child  support  they  owe.^^  The 
Secretaiy  of  Health  and  Human  Semces  recently  announced  new  adminis- 
trative procedures  to  expedite  the  processing  of  claims  by  parents  who  have 
child  support  awards  in  place.  The  Conunission  applauds  these  steps  and 
urges  the  Secretary  to  move  quickly  to  implement  these  procedr.  *h1 
improvements  nationwide.  Experts  estimate  that  an  efficient  and  effective 
child  support  system  could  yield  approximately  $24  billion  to  $29  billion 
per  year,  up  to  four  times  the  amount  now  collected.^' 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  suitable  scale  be  designed  and  implemented  to  test  an  insured 
child  support  plan  that  would  combine  enhanced  child  support  enforce- 
ment  with  a  government-insured  benefit  when  absent  parents  do  not  meet 
their  support  obligations.  Contingent  on  positive  findings  from  this 
demonstration,  the  Commission  recommends  the  establishment  of  the 
insured  child  support  benefit  in  every  state.  The  primaiy  objective  of  this 
proposal  is  to  hold  absent  parents  accountable  and  to  ensure  that  they  pay 
a  fair  share  of  their  children's  material  support.  When  their  payments  fall 
below  an  established  mininmm  level  and  they  do  not  meet  their  obliga- 
tions, the  federal  government  would  make  up  the  difi'erence  through  pay- 
ments from  a  social  insurance  system.  This  proposal  contains  four  major 
elements: 

■  identification  of  both  parents'  Social  Security  numbers  at  the  birth  of  a 
child; 

■  determination  of  child  support  payments  based  on  uniform  state  guide- 
lines; 

■  collection  of  child  support  payments  through  automatic  wage  withhold- 
ing; and 

■  provision  of  a  government-insured  minimum  child  support  benefit 
when  absent  parents  do  not  pay  their  full  obligated  amount, 

mm  ^•^'^ 
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The  first  three  of  these  elements  are  provisions  of  the  Family  Support  Act 
of  1988.  which  significantly  sUengihened  child  support  requirements  and 
enforcement. 

The  failure  of  absent  parents,  almost  always  fathers,  to  pay  child  support 
has  devastating  economic  effects  on  parents  raising  children.  Mothers  with 
children  typically  experience  severe  declines  in  income  following  a  divorce; 
young,  never-married  mothers,  many  of  whom  grew  up  in  economically  dis- 
advantaged circumstances,  often  become  part  of  a  continuing  cycle  of 
poverty.  Making  fathers  pay  is  the  only  alternative  to  welfare  dependency 
for  manv  single  women  with  children.^^  Beyond  the  economic  effects  of 
family  breakdown,  however,  are  the  equally  devastating  and  persistent  emo- 
tional scars  for  children  whose  families  come  apart  or  fail  to  form.  Many 
absent  fathers  have  very  little,  if  any,  contact  with  Uieir  children,  especially 
if  tliey  remarry  and  begin  new  families.^^  Such  contact,  however,  and  the 
personal  involvement  it  can  foster  are  more  likely  to  occur  when  fathers 
provide  economic  support.  In  the  Commission's  surveys,  absent  fathers 
who  reportedly  paid  support  are  significantly  more  likely  to  spend  time  with 
their  children  on  a  weekly  basis  than  those  who  do  not.^^  Because  parents* 
personal  involvement,  in  addition  to  their  material  support,  is  important 
for  children's  development,  enhanced  child  support  enforcement  may 
prove  to  be  an  effective  strategy  for  holding  absent  parents  accountable  in 
more  than  just  the  financial  sense. 

The  Family  Support  Act  contains  three  major  provisions  for  establishing 
paternity.  First,  states  must  either  establish  paternity  in  at  least  half  of  the 
out-of-wedlock  cases  on  AFDC  or  increase  the  propoi  tion  of  such  cases  in 
which  they  establish  paternity  by  three  percentage  points  each  year. 
Second,  they  must  obtain  the  Social  Security  numbers  of  both  parents  when 
issuing  birth  certificates.  And  third,  all  parties  in  a  contested  paternity  case 
must  take  a  genetic  test  upon  request  of  any  party,  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment paying  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  test.  The  Commission  urges  the 
states  to  implement  these  provisions  aggressively  in  order  to  identify  non- 
custodial parents  and  collect  child  support  ft  om  them.  Even  if  absent  par- 
ents are  currently  unable  to  pay,  they  may  be  able  to  conuibute  support  in 
the  future.  Child  support  obligations  extend  until  a  child  is  18  years  old. 

The  Family  Support  Act  also  requires  that  the  states  establish  uniform 
guidelines  to  determine  the  amount  of  child  support  awards.  In  Wisconsin, 
for  example,  awards  are  based  on  an  established  percentage  of  the  noncus- 
todial parentis  income,  set  at  17  percent  for  one  child,  25  percent  for  two 
children,  29  percent  for  three  children,  31  percent  for  four  children,  and 
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32  percent  for  five  children.  In  other  states,  lor  example  Colorado,  the 
standard  is  based  on  a  t'ornuila  that  also  takes  into  account  the  earnings  of 
the  custodial  p5U"ent.  Such  standards  provide  automatic  indexing  so  that  as 
the  income  of  the  noncustodial  parent  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  custodial 
paient)  increases  or  decreases,  so  does  die  amount  owed.  Some  research 
suggests  that  it  is  higher  standards  —  not  just  better  enforcement  —  that 
are  likely  to  contribute  most  to  reducing  poverty  and  welfare  dependency 
among  single-parent  families.''* 

The  Family  Support  Act  also  requires  that  states  adopt  a  computerized 
Uacking  and  monitoring  system  for  child  support  enforcement  and  that  they 
collect  paymentis  routinely  from  absent  parents  through  income  wiUiholding 
in  order  to  increase  both  their  si/e  and  timeliness.  Experience  in  states  that 
have  implemented  this  policy,  for  example  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts,  sug- 
gests that  rates  of  collection  increase  substantially  and  that  noncustodial  par- 
ents are  less  likely  to  become  delinquent  in  their  payments.  Furthermore, 
routine  withholding  of  child  support  obligations  is  a  pieventive  measure 
that  removes  stigma  and  punishment  from  the  collection  process,  while 
enhancing  children's  economic  security.'^'^ 

The  major  new  element  of  the  proposal  is  a  government-insured  child 
support  benefit  when  absent  parents  do  not  pay  or  the  amount  Uiey  con- 
tribute falls  below  an  established  mininumi  threshold.  The  ('onunission 
urges  the  federal  government,  in  pai  tnership  with  several  states,  to  under- 
take a  demonstration  of  suitable  scale  to  design  and  test  the  effects  of  an 
insured  child  support  plan  that  combines  enhanced  child  support  enforce- 
ment with  a  government-insured  minimum  benefit  of  $K500  per  year  for 
the  first  child,  $1,000  for  the  second  child,  and  $500  for  all  subsequeiu  chil- 
dren. States  would  have  the  option  of  supplementing  the  federal  benefit. 
This  means  that  in  the  case  of  an  absent  parent  with  two  children  who 
earns  $8,000  and  is  obligated  to  pay  one-fourth  of  his  or  her  earnings,  or 
S2>000,  in  child  support,  the  federal  government  would  contribute  an  addi- 
tional $500  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  $2,500  minimum 
insured  benefit  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  absent  parent.  Contingent  on 
positive  findings  from  the  demonstration,  the  Commission  recommends 
establishment  of  the  benefit  in  eveiy  state  nationwide. 

Eligibility  for  the  mininmm  benefit  would  be  conditional  on  the  custodi- 
al parent's  cooperation  in  identifying  and  pursuing  collections  from  the 
noncustodial  parent.  Paternity  must  have  been  estabUshed  and  either  a 
courtH)rdered  child  support  award  or  a  voluntaiy  agreement  to  pay  child 
support  must  be  in  place,  in  accordance  with  state  guidelines  for  awards. 
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Establishing  paternity  at  birth  and 
setting  child  support  awards 
should  become  routine  adminis- 
trative matters  as  the  Family 
Support  Act  is  fully  implemented, 
thereby  enabling  tl"^  aiajority 
of  custodial  parents  who  do  not 
receive  child  support  to  qualify  for 
the  minimum  insured  benefit.  It 
is  not  the  Commission's  intent, 
however,  to  structure  the  program 
so  that  it  penalizes  custodial  par- 
ents for  failures  beyond  their  con- 
trol in  establishing  paternity  and  a 
support  obligation. 

The  child  support  benefit 
would  not  be  welfare  in  another 
foim,  nor  would  it  be  an  adminis- 
trative tentacle  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem* It  would  not  be  means-test- 
ed (that  is,  available  only  to  fami- 
lies whose  income  falls  below  a 
certain  level)  and  thus  would  not 
be  reduced  by  the  custodial  par- 
ent's earnings.  For  the  custodial 
parent,  child  support  —  whether 
provided  by  the  absent  parent  or 
by  the  government  —  is  not  a 
substitute  for  earnings  or  for  wel- 
fare assistance.  Instead,  it  is 
intended  as  a  regular,  depend- 
able source  of  support  to  help  cover  the  costs  of  raising  children.  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  step  toward  strengthening  the  concept  that  children 
should  be  supported  through  the  efforts  of  their  parents,  but  it  affords  a 
vital  sense  of  security  when  parents  are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations. 

The  insured  child  support  plan  should  be  administered  primarily  by  a 
federal  or  state  agency  outside  the  welfare  system,  although  it  would  need 
to  coordinate  closely  with  state  welfare  agencies  and  with  the  hiternal 
Revenue  Seivice  (IRS).  One  possibility  would  be  for  state  welfare  agencies 
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to  serve  as  the  point  of  entry  for  AFDOeligible  families.  Welfare  agency 
staff  would  screen  AFDC  applicants  as  they  currently  do,  plan  for  their 
employment,  training,  and  child  care  needs,  and  transmit  preliminaiy 
information  concerning  their  eligibility  for  child  support  to  a  federal  or 
state  child  support  assurance  agency.  Non-AFDC  families  would  go  directly 
to  the  assurance  agency.  Such  an  agency  would  incorporate  existing  child 
support  enforcement  functions,  and  it  would  have  expanded  responsibility 
for  establishing  child  support  awards,  tracking  absent  parents  (within  and 
across  state  jurisdictions),  adjudicating  difficult  or  contested  cases,  estab- 
lishing custodial  parents'  eligibility  for  the  minimum  insured  benefit,  and 
distributing  child  support  payments.  The  agency  would  also  be  responsible 
for  tracking  employers  and  notifying  them  of  withholding  requirements. 
The  IRS  would  develop  regulations  for  withholding  child  support  from  the 
wages  of  absent  parents  and  would  routinely  collect  payments  from  employ- 
ers, along  with  Social  Security  and  income  taxes.  The  IRS  would  transfer 
collected  funds  to  the  child  support  assurance  agency  for  monthly  payment 
to  custodial  parents  (see 
Figure  5-3).  As  an  alternative, 
the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istradon  could  be  the  disburs- 
ing  agency,  or  payments  to 

AFDC  families  could  be  fun- 
neled  through  state  welfare 

agencies* 

All  of  these  administiative 

proposals  deserve  careful 

analysis.  Accordingly,  child 

support  enforcement  and 

insurance  demonstrations 

should  develop  and  evaluate 

alternative  administrative 

sti'uctures  to  resolve  issues  of 

equity  and  efficiency  and  to 

establish  model  procedures 

that  will  effectively  hold 

absent  parents  accountable 

but  not  penalize  custodial  par- 
ents for  failures  to  establish 

paternity  and  child  support 


FIGURE  5-3 
AdminiBtnitive  Structure  for  Child  Support 
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obligations  that  are  beyond  their  control.  Regardless  of  the  administrative 
arrangement,  however,  the  Commission  believes  that  the  enforcement  of 
child  support  obligations  and  the  distribution  of  insured  benefits  must  be 
separate  from  the  provision  of  welfare  assistance. 

The  process  for  establishing  a  custodial  parent's  eligibility  to  receive  the 
insured  benefit  should  be  structured  to  accelerate  the  transition  from  a 
child  support  system  that  is  primarily  judicial  to  one  that  is  primarily  admin- 
istrative. In  most  future  cases,  paternity  will  not  be  an  issue,  assuming  iden- 
tification is  promptly  and  routinely  established  at  birth.  Once  standards  for 
child  support  awards  are  in  place,  the  awards  will  no  longer  be  solely  a  mat- 
ter of  judicial  discretion.  Routine  withholding  will  reduce  the  need  for  cus- 
todial parents  to  return  to  the  courts  to  obtain  orders  to  pursue  delinquent 
noncustodial  parents.  In  sum,  enhanced  child  support  enforcement  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Family  Support  Act  should  greatly 
alleviate  the  need  for  judicial  involvement  in  establishing  eligibility  and 
ensuring  that  support  payments  are  made.  It  should  also  facilitate  the  effi- 
cient distribution  of  minimum  insured  benefits.  Judicial  involvement 
should  be  required  primarily  in  cases  where  paternity  is  contested  or  unusu- 
al circumstances  prevent  the  custodial  parent  from  identifying  the  noncus- 
todial parent. 

The  Commission  agrees  with  other  proponents  of  an  insured  child  sup- 
port plan  who  contend  that  it  would  have  several  positive  effects  in  both  the 
short  and  the  long  run.  First,  we  believe  it  would  rapidly  and  significandy 
reduce  childhood  poverty  because  the  amount  of  the  cash  payment,  in 
combination  with  earnings,  additional  tax  benefits  from  a  refundable  child 
tax  credit,  and  the  expanded  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  would  enable 
most  low-income,  single-parent  families  to  escape  poverty,  provided  there  is 
at  least  one  full-time  worker  earning  at  least  the  minimum  wage.  In  addi- 
tion, we  believe  it  would  encourage  work  and  reduce  welfare  dependency 
because  the  insured  benefit  (unlike  welfare)  would  not  be  reduced  dollar- 
for-dollar  by  the  custodial  parent's  earnings.  It  would  give  custodial  parents 
a  su-ong  incentive  to  cooperate  in  establishing  paternity  and  locating  the 
absent  parents  of  their  children  because  the  gains  from  increased  collec- 
tions would  be  passed  on  to  them  directly.  In  this  way,  we  believe  it  would 
also  firmly  establish  the  principle  of  parents'  financial  responsibility  for 
their  children  and  perhaps  eventually  help  reduce  the  incidence  of  out-of- 
wedlock  childbearing.  However,  until  it  is  designed,  tested,  and  imple- 
mented, there  is  no  way  to  predict  the  magnitude  of  these  eflects  with  any 
certainty.^'' 


Tramitional  Supports  and  Services 


If  poor  families  ai  e  to  move  successfully  from  welfare  to  work,  many  parents 
may  require  supports  and  seivices  to  make  them  employable  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  go  to  work  and  be  reliable  employees.  In  the  past,  a 
significant  disincentive  to  leaving  Al'DC  was  the  abrupt  cutoff  of  essential 
benefits,  especially  health  care  coverage*  In  addition,  studies  of  welfare 
recipients  suggest  that  many  want  to  work"'^  but  need  more  encouragement 
and  assistance  in  preparing  for  and  finding  jobs.  This  includes  training, 
education,  and  job  search  assistance,  as  well  as  help  with  child  care  and 
transportation.''^  In  programs  where  such  assistance  has  been  provided,  as 
in  some  early  federal  jobs  programs  and  in  many  state  programs  initiated 
since  1981,  the  results  have  been  positive.^^ 

The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  requires  each  state  to  establish  a  Job 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  Program  (JOBS)  to  help  welfare 
recipients  acquire  the  necessary  literacy,  educadon,  job  skills,  work  experi- 
ence, and  job  searcli  support  they  need  to  become  employable  and  get  a 
job.  It  also  requires  continuadon  of  transitional  supports,  including  child 
care,  Medicaid,  and  transportadon,  for  \ip  to  a  year  after  an  AFDC  recipient 
becomes  employed.  The  National  Commission  on  Children  strongly 
endorses  the  JOBS  program  and  the  provision  of  transitional  supports 
and  services  to  low-income  parents  moving  from  welfare  to  work. 


Despite  the  availability  of  a  refundable  child  tax  credit,  insured  child 
support,  an  earned  income  tax  credit,  and  supports  and  services  to  help 
low-income  parents  move  from  welfare  to  work,  some  families  will  be 
unable  to  achieve  independence.  Families  living  in  regions  where  there 
are  few  jobs  and  parents  whose  physical,  psychological,  or  intellectual 
capacities  render  them  unable  to  find  and  keep  a  job,  for  example,  will 
require  continuing  public  support.  Although  reliable  estimates  are 
unavailable,  researchers  suggest  diat  this  hard-core  poor  population  may 
be  relatively  smalL'''  Some  of  these  families  may  be  eligible  for 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  for  the  disabled;  the  Commission 
encourages  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Seivices  to  revise 
SSI  eligibility  criteria  to  ensure  that  families  with  dependent  children 
whose  adult  members  are  physically  or  psychologically  impaired  and 
unable  to  work  can  receive  assistance  through  this  program.  Many  of 
these  families  will  require  specialized,  intensive  support  and  ser\ices  in 
addition  to  income  support. 


Community  Employment  Opportunities 


For  parents  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  but  cannot  find  a  job,  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  states  and  localities 
provide  community  employment  opportunities  where  feasible  and  appro- 
priate. We  do  not  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  major  new  federal 
employment  program.  We  urge  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  of  Health 
and  Human  Sei-vices  to  explore  waivers  allowing  the  states  to  use  some 
portion  of  their  federal  employment  and  training  funds  and  other  social 
sei-vice  funds  to  support  public  employment  and  community  work  oppor- 
tunities for  parents  moving  from  welfare  to  work.  vStates  and  local  commu- 
nities should  supplement  these  funds  with  some  portion  of  the  AFDC  sav- 
ings that  will  eventually  result  from  reductions  in  their  welfare  caseloads. 

These  programs  would  not  be  large,  and  presumably  they  would  vai7 
from  state  to  stale  and  conununity  to  conmiunity,  depending  on  local  labor 
needs.  In  rural  communities,  for  example,  jobs  might  include  road  build- 
ing and  maintenance  or  farm  work.  In  urban  centers,  they  might  include 
street  and  park  maintenance,  neighborhood  cleanup,  or  other  basic  city 
ser\'ices.  Community  employment  opportunities  should  not  displace  or 
substitute  for  regular  state  and  municipal  jobs. 

Employment  programs  should  be  separate  from  the  welfare  system  and 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  working  off  welfare  benefits.  Instead, 
they  should  create  jobs  that  are  responsive  to  local  needs  and  that  pay 
employees  commensurate  with  similar  jobs  in  the  local  market.  A  true 
employment  program  would  be  more  demanding  than  a  workfare  program: 
in  workfare,  when  there  are  not  enough  jobs,  recipients  continue  to  receive 
welfare;  in  an  employment  program,  there  is  pressure  on  the  system  to  cre- 
ate more  jobs/''"  Experience  with  community  employment  programs  sug- 
gests that  they  can  provide  meaningful  work  opportunities  and  improve  to 
some  extent  the  likelihood  that  low-income  workers,  especially  women,  will 
move  into  the  private  labor  market.''^ 

Clearly,  the  need  for  such  programs  will  vaiy  in  response  to  local  eco- 
nomic and  labor  market  conditions.  In  periods  of  economic  growth,  when 
unemployment  is  low,  the  number  of  people  who  would  participate  in  a 
public  employment  or  community  work  program  would  be  small.  In  peri- 
ods of  economic  downturn,  however,  when  unemployment  rises,  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  need  to  find  jobs  through  a  public  program  can  be 
expected  to  increase.  If  states  and  local  communities  are  unable  to  expand 
their  community  employment  programs  to  meet  the  need  for  public  sector 
jobs,  parents  must  continue  to  have  access  to  public  assistance  to  ensure  the 
economic  sumval  ol  their  families. 


Limited  Role  of  Welfare 
Assistance 
Although  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  was 
established  to  provide  tenipo- 
rar)'  income  vSupport  for  sin- 
gle mothers  and  children 
experiencing  a  financial  cri- 
sis, it  has  become  a  source  of 
long-term  income  support  for 
many  poor  families.  A  major 
objective   of  the  Family 
Support  Act  of  1988  was  to 
reorient  AFDC  toward  transi- 
tional assistance  to  help  fami- 
lies with  children  through 
periods  of  hardship  and  on 
their  way  to  independence. 
Yet  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  ensure  that  poor 
families  have  alternative 
means  of  income  support 
and  do  not  rely  indefinitely 
on  AFDC. 

The  first  five  elements  of 
the  Commission's  compre- 
hensive plan,  if  adopted,  will 
dramatically  reduce  poor  fam- 
ilies' reliance  on  AFDC  as  a  primary  source  of  income  support.  Recent 
expansions  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  will  move  cio.ser  to  pro\iding  a 
living  wage  for  low-income  parents  who  enter  the  paid  labor  force,  and  the 
combined  benefit  of  a  refundable  child  tax  credit  and  a  minimum  insured 
child  suppoi  t  payment  will  oft'ei-  improved  income  security  to  poor,  single- 
parent  families.  Enhanced  transitional  supports  and  senices  will  help  poor 
families  moving  from  welfare  to  work.  And  community  employinent  oppor- 
tunities will  offer  jobs  to  many  parents  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  but 
who  cannot  find  a  job  on  their  own. 

UTien  these  essential  elements  are  in  place,  the  National  Commission 
on  Children  recommends  that  welfare  be  reoriented  as  short-term  relief  in 
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periods  of  unanticipated  unemployment,  disability^  or  other  economic 
hardship  to  provide  a  safety  net  to  poor  families  with  children  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  would  otherwise  fall  through  the  cracks. 

With  this  sharper  focus,  AFDC  could  help  family  heads  in  both  single-par- 
ent and  two-parent  families  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency  while  at  the 
same  time  affording  protection  to  their  children.  The  clear  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  to  help  families  help  themselves.  A  substantial  body  of 
research  on  patterns  of  welfare  dependency  suggests  that  many  single  par- 
ents have  significant  short-term  economic  needs  following  divorce,  separa- 
tion, or  the  birth  of  a  child. ^  It  also  shows  that  many  move  off  welfare  as 
they  marry  or  become  employed  and  may  come  back  on  welfare  if  the  job 
or  the  marriage  does  not  work  out  or  if  they  have  another  baby. 
Immediately  following  a  birth  and  when  children  are  \evy  young,  it  may  be 
undesirable  or  infeasible  for  single  mothers  to  go  to  work.  Similarly,  eco- 
nomic fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  job  market  can  create  short-term 
financial  problems  for  both  single-parent  and  two-parent  families  if  the  pri- 
mary breadwinner  becomes  unemployed. 

For  all  these  reasons,  an  income  safety  net  for  families  with  children  is 
essential.  In  order  to  build  strong  families  and  establish  critical  bonds 
between  parents  and  children,  this  safet)'  net  must  allow  low-income  mothers 
to  remain  at  home  to  care  for  very  young  children.  It  must  allow  adequate 
time  for  unemployed  mothers  and  fathers  in  low-income  families  to  obtain 
whatever  additional  education,  training,  and  skills  they  may  need  to  move 
back  into  the  work  force.  And  it  must  protect  children  but  not  encourage 
parents  who  are  able  to  work  to  remain  out  of  the  labor  nrarket.^^ 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  urges  that  enhanced  transition- 
al supports  and  community  employment  opportunities  be  structured  so 
that  the  great  majority  of  families  will  not  rely  on  AFDC  for  income  sup- 
port for  more  than  three  years.  We  recognize,  however,  that  poor  fami- 
lies cannot  move  off  welfare  and  escape  poverty  through  work  when  there 
is  no  adult  in  the  family  or  when  the  adult  is  incapacitated  and  therefore 
unable  to  work.  For  other  families,  their  ability  to  leave  welfare  will 
depend  on  whether  job  training,  child  care,  transportation  assistance, 
health  insurance  coverage,  and,  if  necessary,  community  employment 
opportunities  arc  available.  Poor  parents  cannot  be  denied  welfare  bene- 
fits if  they  lack  the  necessary  opportunities  and  supports  to  obtain 
employment  and  provide  for  their  children's  material  needs.  Transitional 
supports  and  community  employment  opportunities  should  be  designed 
to  ensure  that  families  gain  access  to  these  alternatives. 
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The  average  spell  of  AFDC  enrollment  is  approximately  two  years, 
although  some  families  are  enrolled  several  times  over  a  period  of  years."* 
CuiTently,  about  half  of  those  who  go  on  AFDC  remain  on  for  more  than  two 
years,  with  nearly  a  quarter  staying  on  for  five  or  more  years."'  Under  current 
law,  AFDC  parents  who  are  able  to  work  are  required  to  participate  in  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  and  to  accept  employment  when  it  is  available. 
Yet  insufficient  education,  training,  and  job  opportunities  in  every  state  keep 
many  families  on  welfare  for  extended  periods. 

Experts  predict  that,  if  the  other  elements  of  a  comprehensive  income 
security  package  were  available,  welfare  dependency  would  decline  substan- 
tially. Columbia  University  economist  Irwin  Garfinkel,  for  example,  esti- 
mates a  reduction  of  12  percent  to  20  percent  in  the  AFDC  caseload  if  child 
support  award  and  collection  rates  rise  hallway  between  current  levels  and 
full  compliance.  We  believe  that,  in  combination  with  a  refundable  child 
tax  credit,  AFDC  dependency  could  be  substantially  reduced,  perhaps  by  as 
much  as  40  percent  to  42  percent."^  To  the  extent  that  effective  child  sup- 
port enforcement  systems  are  in  place  and  employment  opportunities  are 
available,  most  single  parents  working  full-time  at  minimum  wage  and  two- 
parent  families  with  one  full-time  worker  or  two  part-time  workers  could 
escape  poverty  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  3). 

The  Commission  believes  that  poor  families'  dependence  on  AFDC 
should  be  significantly  reduced  as  the  provisions  of  the  Family  Support  Act 
and  recent  changes  in  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  are  fully  implemented 
and  if  the  other  elements  of  the  proposed  income  security  plan  are  adopted. 
However,  a  number  of  specific  design  issues  will  need  to  be  addressed  in  the 
implementation  of  these  policies.  Of  special  importance  in  this  regard  are 
decisions  concerning  whether  and  to  what  extent  AFDC  benefits  should  be 
reduced  when  child  support  is  paid  (by  tlie  absent  parent  or  by  the  federal 
government).  If  welfare  and  child  support  benefits  were  additive,  low- 
income  single  mothers  would  be  more  economically  secure,  but  they  would 
also  be  significantly  better  off  than  two-parent  families  with  no  workers. 
While  it  is  important  to  structure  the  system  to  minimize  the  incentive  for 
families  to  break  up  when  they  experience  economic  stiess,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  low-income  single  mothers  have  a  clear  incentive  to  coop- 
erate with  child  support  enforcement  authoriues.  It  is  important  for  fathers 
to  see  that  their  children  benefit  from  the  paymentis  they  make.  And  it  is 
important  for  all  children  to  be  financially  better  off  than  they  are  under  the 
current  system  (which  typically  reduces  AFDC  benefits  by  all  but  $50  per 
month  when  child  support  is  collected  from  an  absent  parent). 
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Accordingly,  the*  Commis- 
sion proposes  that  in  slates 
that  participate  in  the  child 
support  insurance  demon- 
stration, AFDC  benefits  to 
single  parents  be  reduced  by 
approximately  50  percent  oi 
the  amount  of  the  guaran- 
teed child  support  payment 
for  which  they  are  eligible. 
We  believe  that  al  this  level, 
low-income  luinvarried  moth- 
ers with  children  will  be  bet- 
ter off  than  they  are  under 
the  present  system.  They  will 
have  a  strong  economic 
incentive  to  cooperate  with 
child  support  enforcement 
authorities.  They  will  also 
have  a  strong  incentive  to 
join  the  paid  labor  force  and 
become  self-sufficient  be- 
cause they  will  be  able  to  add 
the  minimum  child  support  payment  to  their  earnings  and  the  FiTC. 
Consistent  with  positive  findings  from  the  demonsuation,  the  Cbnunission 
recommends  that  such  AFDC  reductions  be  implemented  in  even'  state, 
along  with  the  establishment  of  the  inininmm  insured  child  support  bene- 
fit. In  addition,  the  benefit  structure  will  not  create  incentives  for  families 
to  dissolve  when  they  experience  economic  hardship. 


Costs  and  Benefits 

Rough  esamates  of  the  federal  costs  of  the  individual  components  of  the 
plan  are  presented  in  Table  5-3/  The  refundable  Si  ,000  per  child  tax  cred- 
it is  by  far  the  largest  element,  at  approximately  $40.^^  billit)n  in  new  costs. 
Some  commissioners  would  limit  the  credit  to  families  with  incomes  under 
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$ir>0,000»  thus  reducing  the  estimated  costs  by  $1.1  billion.  Others  believe 
the  credit  should  be  equally  available  to  all  families,  regardless  of  income, 
and  that  the  federal  costs  (revenue  loss)  should  be  covered  in  other  ways. 
The  methods  for  financing  this  benefit  are  charted  in  Chapter  13.  The 
options  range  from  the  imposition  of  new  t^ixes  to  the  reallocation  of  funds 
from  exisung  benefit  programs. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  the  planned  expansion  of  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit.  Wlien  fully  implemented,  an  enhanced  child  support 
system,  including  the  provision  of  a  minimum  insured  benefit*  is  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $730  million  if  awai  d  mtes  and  the  collection  of  child  sup- 
port rise  halfway  between  current  collections  and  full  compliance.  AFDC 
expenditures  can  be  projected  to  decline  by  roughly  $830  million  as  the 
result  of  enhanced  child  support  enforcement  and  the  provision  of  a  mini- 
mum insured  benefit.  Overall,  the  net  savings  in  public  expenditures  is  pro- 
jected to  be  approximately  $100  million.  AFDC  expenditures  would  decline 
by  as  mucli  as  $5  billion  to  $7  billion  more  if  the  great  majority  of  AFDC 
recipients  were  enabled  to  move  off  the  wclfaie  roll  within  tliree  years.  The 
proposed  child  support  insurance  demonstration  in  a  number  of  representa- 
tive states  will  provide  a  su  ong  empirical  basis  for  projecting  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  this  policy.  We  estimate  that  the  deinonsu^ation  will  cost  approxi- 
maveh  $100  million  annually 

Transitional  supports  and  ser- 
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vices  and  public  employment 
and  community  work  initia- 
tives are  not  projected  to 
involve  new  federal  spending 
immediately.  Therefore,  in 
very  rough  terms,  tlie  estimat- 
ed net  costs  of  all  components 
of  tlie  proposed  income  secu- 
rity plan  would  be  approxi- 
mately $40  billion  to  $44  bil- 
lion annually  over  tlie  first  five 
years.  Contingent  on  positive 
findings  from  the  demonstra- 
tion, we  anticipate  substantial 
savings  from  AFDC  in  later 


years. 
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This  estimate  does  not  fully  account  for  increases  or  decreases  in  tax  rev- 
enues that  may  result  from  recent  changes  in  the  federal  income  tax  law  or 
changes  in  employment  of  custodial  and  noncustodial  parents.  However, 
the  $1,000  per  capita  refundable  child  tax  credit,  together  with  the  expand- 
ed EITC,  would  reduce  the  share  of  total  family  income  paid  in  taxes  by  the 
average  U.S.  family  with  chiUhen  from  approxinrately  12.:^  percent  to  10.9 
percent,  thus  enabling  them  to  keep  a  greater  portion  of  their  earned 
income  (see  Table  .5-4). 

Rough  preliminary  estimates  suggest  that  all  families  with  children, 
regardless  of  income,  family  .structure,  or  number  of  achilts  working  out.sicie 
the  home,  would  be  belter  off  under  the  Connni.s.sion's  piopo.sed  income 
.security  plan  than  they  are  under  the  current  welfare  and  tax  .systems  (see 
Table  '-><i).  lx)W-income  families  would  benefit  most,  particularly  lho.se  with 
at  least  one  full-time  worker.  Because  the  refundable  ( hild  tax  credit,  and  to 
a  le.s.ser  extent  the  EITC,  acljust  tor  family  si/.e,  low-income  families  with  more 
children  would  receive  income  benvlii.s  to  help  oHset  the  greater  (osts  of 
maintaining  a  large  family.  I'resumably  this  greater  income  .security,  coupled 
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with  health  care  coverage  and  continued  social  supports  (e.g.,  child  care 
and  food  stamps)  will  induce  many  more  low-income  parents  to  enter  the 
paid  work  force. 

Families  without  any  workers  would  be  significantly  better  off  than  they 
currently  are  with  AFDC  benefits  as  their  only  source  of  income,  although 
they  would  still  have  net  incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  Two-parent  fami- 
lies without  a  worker  would  be  somewhat  better  off  than  single-parent  fami- 
lies without  a  worker.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  behavioral 
effects,  some  would  argue  that  it  will  deter  working  fathers  from  leaving 
their  families.  On  the  other  hand,  in  families  where  the  father  is  not  work- 
ing and  cannot  contribute  child  support,  the  availability  of  a  guaranteed 
minimum  child  support  benefit  may  create  an  incentive  to  dissolve  an 
unhappy  marriage. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  changes  in  income  policies  can  have 
unanticipated  effects,  both  positive  and  negative,  on  individual  decisions 
concerning  work,  marriage,  divorce,  and  fertility.  These,  in  turn,  may 
have  unforeseen  implications  for  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  policies 
and  unforeseen  effects  on  macroeconomic  conditions  and  human  behav- 
ior. Therefore,  for  example,  while  the  expanded  Earned  Income  Tax 
Oedit  can  be  expected  to  increase  employment  among  low-income  heads 
of  household,  we  cannot  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  availability  of 
a  refundable  child  tax  credit  and  insured  child  support  may  offset  these 
effects  for  one  or  both  parents.  Similarly,  the  combined  effects  of  such 
income  security  policies  on  patterns  of  marriage,  fertility,  consumption, 
and  use  of  family  time  are  not  fully  understood.  In  addition,  although 
the  Commi.ssion  has  presented  the  broad  framework  for  a  comprehensive 
plan,  many  details  remain  to  be  specified,  and  these  will  in  some  cases 
have  very  significant  implications  for  costs  and  the  distribution  of  bene- 
fits. Accordingly,  we  recognize  that  further  research  and  evaluation  are 
needed  to  develop  and  refine  the  individual  elements  of  the  plan  and  to 
assess  their  short-  and  long-term  biuigetar>'  implication.s,  both  singly  and 
in  combination. 

Nonetheless,  implementing  the  proposed  income  .security  plan  would 
significantly  improve  the  economic  stauis  of  many  low-  and  middle-income 
familie.s,  while  increasing  the  spendable  income  of  all  families  with  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  mo.st  important,  it  would  provide  a  mechanism  for  moving 
many  low-income  families  into  the  economic  mainstream.  In  addition  to  its 
effects  on  family  income,  the  policies  we  propo.se  should  have  a  positive 
indirect  effect  on  children.  In  the  long  run,  growing  up  in  an  environment 
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where  work  and  independence  are  valued  and  where  famiUes  can  be  fnian- 
cially  selt-sutlicient  will  yield  a  substantial  benelU  to  young  people  and  to 
society. 

Conclusion 

Poverty  among  elderly  Americans  was  substantially  reduced  in  just  two 
decades  because  the  nation  made  their  economic  well-being  a  high  priority 
and  followed  through  with  the  establishment  and  impleuieniation  of  poli- 
cies and  programs  aimed  at  ensuring  a  basic  income  and  protection  from 
extraordinaiy  medical  expenses.  A  major  challenge  for  the  coming  decade 
will  be  to  mobilize  the  necessaiy  political  will  to  eliminate  poverty  among 
children  and  to  ensure  that  all  families  raising  children  have  the  minimum 
financial  resources  to  do  so. 

Reasonable  people  will  continue  to  disagree  about  whether  the  declin- 
ing economic  sUiius  of  American  families  is  primarily  attributable  to  a  lack 
of  personal  responsibility  and  moral  strength  among  parents  or  to  the 
shortcomings  of  oin*  social  and  economic  systems^  Yet  if  we  are  to  make  any 
real  progress  in  improving  the  economic  well-being  of  children,  we  must 
find  a  middle  ground  that  recognizes  both  individual  and  systemic  factors. 
Our  approach  nuist  be  based  on  '*tough-minded  compassion "^^-^  that  reflects 
concern  for  the  growing  financial  pressures  cripphng  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  and  the  need  to  help  people  help  themselves. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  proposes  a  comprehensive 
income  security  plan  that  is  based  on  fundamental  principles  of  work,  fami- 
ly, and  independence.  It  emphasizes  pareius*  responsibility  for  the  finan- 
cial support  of  their  children,  while  at  the  .same  time  promising  economic 
.security  when  parents  are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  It  seeks  to 
remove  barriers  to  the  formation  of  strong,  two-parent  families,  and  it  aims 
at  encouraging  independence  through  employnuMit  and  earnings. 

Our  plan  builds  upo!i  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  and  recent  pro- 
family  reforms  of  federal  income  tax  policy.  It  contains  .several  essential  ele- 
ments; a  refundable  child  lax  credit  to  subsidize  the  work  of  families  rais- 
ing children;  an  earned  income  lax  credit  to  make  work  pay  for  parents  in 
low-wage  jobs;  a  child  support  system  that  holds  absent  parents  accountable 
and  provides  a  government-insured  minimum  benefit  when  parents  are 
unable  U)  meet  their  obligations  fully;  es.sential  transitional  supports  and 
seiYices  for  families  moving  from  welfare  to  work;  opportunities  for  public 
empU)yment  and  comnumity  work  for  poor  parents  who  are  unsuccessful  in 
finding  jobs  on  their  own;  and  short-term  welfare  assistance  for  families 
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cxporicnciiijj;  a  financial  crisis.  Each  of  ihvsc  components  is  critical;  none 
alone  can  adequately  iiieet  the  economic  needs  (^f  all  American  families 
with  children.  When  the  plan  is  adopted,  it  will  be  equally  important  to 
launch  a  major  public  e<hicaiion  initiative  to  inform  parents  about  the  vari- 
ous componenis  and  the  benefus  to  which  diey  will  be  entitled. 
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Implementing  this  plan  will  be  relatively  expensive  —  an  estimated  $40 
billion  to  $44  billion  per  year  over  the  first  ilve  years.  Some  observers  may 
argue  that  it  would  be  easier  and  cheaper  to  continue  to  treat  the  symptoms 
of  poverty  and  economic  instability  rather  than  their  underlying  causes. 
But  the  Commission  has  concluded  that  unless  this  nation  adopts  a  strateg)' 
to  prevent  poverty  and  ensure  the  economic  security  of  all  families  with 
children,  the  long-term  human  and  financial  costs  of  our  neglect  will  be  far 
greater.  Failure  to  support  the  /levelopnient  of  the  next  generation  and  of 
the  families  that  nurture  them  will  compiomise  the  nation's  future. 
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^^k^^  ood  health  is  essential  to 
children's  growth  and  development  and  to  their  future 
prospects.  While  most  American  children  ai  e  born  and  remain 
healthy,  far  too  many  are  vulnerable  to  problems  that  lead  to 
serious  illness,  disability,  and  even  death.  This  country  has  the 
knowledge  and  the  tools  to  save  children's  lives  and  improve 
their  physical  and  mental  health.  Yet  in  recent  decades,  the 
nation's  progress  in  improving  child  health  has  not  kept  pace 
with  scientific  knowledge  and  health  care  technology. 

Children's  families  and  home  environments  significantly 
influence  their  healtli.  When  mothers  care  for  themselves  prop- 
erly during  pregnancy,  babies  are  more  likely  to  be  born 
healthy.  When  children  receive  adequate  nutrition,  live  in  safe 
homes  and  neighborhoods,  and  develop  healthful  lifestyles, 
many  of  the  common  problems  that  threaten  their  health  can 
be  prevented. 

Equally  important  is  access  to  timely  preventive  and  acute 
health  care.  Yet  rapidly  rising  medical  costs  are  straining  the 
capacity  of  the  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans,  with 

a  This  chapter  was  prepared  and  reviewed  by  all  members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Children  and  approved  by  23  commissioners.  A  minority  chapter  on  healtti  care,  which  follows,  was 
prepared  and  submitt'Sd  by  nine  commiasionc^.pr 
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special  and  tragic  consequt*ntes  for  children  and  pregnant  women.  There 
is  a  widening  gap  between  those  who  can  take  advantage  of  medical  seivices 
and  those  who  have  difficulty  getting  even  the  most  basic  care.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  fnirdens  of  poor  health  are  not  evenly  distributed.  Many 
American  children  go  without  health  care  simply  because  of  their  faniily^s 
income,  because  of  where  their  parents  are  employed,  or  because  of  where 
they  live.' 

Perhaps  no  set  of  issues  moved  members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Children  more  than  the  wrenching  consequences  of  poor  health  and  hmit- 
ed  access  to  medical  care,  hi  urban  centers  and  rural  counties,  we  saw 
young  children  with  avoidable  illnesses  and  injuries,  pregnant  women  with- 
out access  to  prenatal  care,  families  whose  emotional  and  financial 
resources  were  exhausted  from  providing  special  care  for  children  with 
chronic  illnesses  and  disabilities,  and  burned-out  health  care  providers 
asked  to  do  more  than  is  humanly  possible. 

If  this  nation  is  to  succeed  in  protecting  children's  health,  there  must  be 
a  major  commitment  from  families,  communities,  health  care  providers, 
employers,  and  government  to  meet  children's  basic  health  needs  and  to 
ensure  that  all  pregnant  women  and  children  have  access  to  health  care. 

Accordingly,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  urges  the  nation  to 
move  with  dispatch  to  improve  the  chances  tliat  all  American  children  will 
be  born  healthy  and  grow  up  healthy: 

■  Parents  must  protect  their  children's  health  by  protecting  their  own 
health  and  being  role  models  for  healthful  behavior,  by  doing  eveJ7- 
thing  in  their  power  to  provide  a  safe  home  environment,  and  by  seek- 
ing essential  health  senices  for  their  children. 

■  Communities  must  take  responsibility  for  creating  safe  neighborhoods, 
supporting  the  development  of  community-based  health  education  and 
licaltli  care  programs,  and  sponsoring  activities  and  special  projects  to 
help  families  gain  access  to  needed  seivices. 

■  Government  and  employers  together  should  develop  a  universal  system 
of  health  care  coverage  for  pregnant  women  and  children  that  guaran- 
tees a  basic  level  of  care  and  includes  specific  provisions  to  contain  the 
costs  and  improve  the  quality  of  care, 

■  The  federal  and  suite  governments  should  expand  elTecdve  health  care 
programs  for  underseived  populations. 

■  Health  professionals  should  work  together  with  professionals  from  other 
disciplines  to  improve  the  qualit)'  and  comprehensiveness  of  health  and 
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social  seiTices,  participate  in  publicly  funded  programs,  and  serve  their 
conununities  as  volunteers  and  resource  persons, 

America's  Record  on  Children's  Health 

Overall,  Ainerican  children  are  healthier  today  than  they  have  ever  been. 
\'el  in  many  key  areas  of  health  care,  progress  has  slowed  or  halted  altogeth- 
er in  recent  years.  In  others,  the  nation  is  actually  losing  ground.  Left 
unaddressed,  these  u  ends  are  likely  lo  lake  a  devastating  toll  on  the  health 
of  the  nation's  children  over  the  coming  decade. 

Infant  Mortality 

Each  year,  nearly  40,000  babies  born  in  the  United  States  die  before  their 
first  bii  thdays.  Black  babies  are  twice  as  likely  to  die  as  white  babies/'^  This 
nation's  infant  mortiiliiy  rate  is  higher  than  those  of  21  otlier  industi'ialized 
countries,  including  Japan,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  France,^  After  rapid 
progress  in  reduchig  U.S,  infant  niortalit)'  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  pace 
of  declir.f'  has  slowed  considerably,  hi  1990  the  U,S,  infant  mortality  rate 
was  9,1  deaths  per  1,000  live  births,  vei7  close  to  the  Surgeon  General's 
objective  of  9,0  per  1,000/*  Nevertheless,  achieving  the  Surgeon  General's 
objective  of  further  reducing  the  infant  death  rate  to  7  per  1,000  live  births 
by  the  year  2000  will  require  significaiU  addidonal  effort,^ 

Low  Birthweight 

Low  weight  at  birth  (that  is,  5,5  pounds  or  less)  is  the  leading  factor  con- 
tributing U)  the  nation's  <lismal  infant  mortality  record,  Low-birthweight 
babies  are  40  times  more  likely  to  die  in  the  first  month  of  life  and  5  times 
more  likely  to  die  later  in  the  first  year  than  other  babies.  They  are  also 
much  mow  likely  to  suffer  from  chronic  condiuons,  including  ^^eurodevel- 
opnuMUal  disabilities.  Many  of  these  babies  require  intensive,  high-technol- 
ogy hospital  care  immediately  after  birth,  often  ft)r  as  long  as  two  or  three 
months/'  Since  1980,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  overall 
rate  at  which  babies  are  born  loo  soon  or  too  small.  For  blacks,  the  rate  has 
actually  increased,' 

Preventable  Diseases 
Kven  though  most  conununicable  diseases  can  be  prevented  widi  immu- 
ni/ations,  thousands  of  American  children  are  not  inununized.  hi  1979  the 
Surgeon  General  set  the  goal  of  inumuiizing  90  percent  of  two-year-olds 
against  I'onnnon  childhood  diseases  by  1990,  Yet  in  1990  only  about  70 
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percent  were  immunized  against  measles,  mumps,  and  rubella.^  In  many 
inner  cities  only  about  half  of  these  young  children  were  protected.^ 
Recent  information  concerning  imnumi/ation  rates  for  other  communica- 
ble diseases,  including  polio  and  whooping  cough,  are  unavailable  because 
the  federal  government  suspended  data  collection  in  1985.  Nevertheless, 
many  experts  fear  that  immunization  rates  for  these  diseases  are  also  low,^^ 
The  failure  to  innniuuze  children  has  resulted  in  measles  outbreaks  in 
many  U.S.  cities  in  the  past  three  years,  hi  1990  more  than  26,000  cases  of 
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measles  were  reported,  a  huge  increase  over  the  average  of  3,000  cases  a 
year  between  1981  and  1988,  Most  were  lunong  children  in  poor,  inner-city 
families,  Nearly  100  measles  cases  resulted  in  deaths  in  1990.^^  Cases  of 
rubella  and  whooping  cough  have  also  increased,  and  many  experts  express 
concern  that  serious  outbreaks  of  these  and  other  preventable  diseases  may 
follow  if  children  are  not  adequately  protected. 

AIDS  threatens  a  growing  number  of  children  each  year,  primarily 
through  transmission  from  their  mothers  before  or  at  birth, By  1990 
approximately  2,000  cases  of  pediatric  AIDS  had  been  diagnosed,  and  many 
more  are  expected  over  the  coming  decade,'^  At  current  rates,  the  number 
of  children  with  this  fau\l  but  preventable  disease  will  reach  13,000  by  the 
year  2000,  By  1991  10»000  children  under  the  age  of  13  are  expected  to  have 
the  HIV  xirus,  which  can  develop  into  AIDS,'  *  The  risk  of  HIV  infection  and 
AIDS  is  also  growing  among  adolescents  who  are  intravenous  drug  users  and 
those  who  are  sexually  active.  Nearly  700  cases  of  ;UDS  have  been  reported 
among  to  19-year-olds  to  daic.^''  Given  the  lag  between  infection  and  the 
appearance  of  .symptoms,  however,  it  is  likely  that  many  more  have  already 
been  infected  and  \%'ill  develop  the  disease  in  coming  yeais,^^' 

Chronic  atid  Disabling  Ck)ndiHans 
C^Honic  and  disabling  conditions  associated  with  genetic  or  metabolic  disor- 
ders, birth  defects,  prematurity,  trauma,  or  infection  (including  HIV)  afiect 
at  least  10  to  15  percent  of  children  in  the  United  Slates.^'  Among  the 
increasingly  conmion  conditions  that  limit  normal  childhood  activities  are 
respiraloiy  diseases,  mental  and  nemuis  disordeis,  orthopedic  impairments, 
and  sensoiy  impairments.  At  least  10  percent  of  children  suffer  from  mental 
health  disorders  serious  encmgh  to  warrant  tieatinenl,  including  auti.sm  and 
depression, In  addition,  a  new  and  growing  population  of  children  born 
exposed  to  drugs  is  especially  vulnerable  to  serious  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities, as  well  as  hehaxioral  problems  and  learning  impairments.  C'hildren 
who  live  in  poor  housing  are  also  at  higher  risk  of  impairment  because  of  the 
likelihood  thai  they  will  be  exposed  to  high  levels  of  lead.  An  estimated  12 
million  American  children,  mostly  poor  children,  are  at  ri.sk  of  lead  poi.son- 
ing.^'^  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the.se  yoiuigsters  have  iheii  intellectual 
growth  stunted  each  year  hecau.se  of  expo.sure  to  lcad>'** 


Accidents  and  Violence 
Many  children  fail  to  reach  heahhy  adulthood  becau.se  they  are  the  victims  of 
accidents  or  violence  that  results  in  di.sabiliiy  or  death.  Overall,  accidents  are 
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ihf  leading  cause  of  death  among  children,  hueniional  violence  is  also  a 
major  threat.  Homicide,  a  particular  danger  to  adolescents,  is  now  the  sec- 
ond leading  cause  of  death  for  all  15-  to  24-year-olds  in  the  United  Slates* 
Black  youth  and  young  men  are  at  greatest  risk;  since  1978,  hotnicide  has 
been  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  black  males  age  15  to  24/**'^  In  contrast 
to  declines  in  overall  child  death  rates,  child  deaths  from  homicide  are 
increasing.  Talking  with  young  people  in  cities  across  the  country,  the 
(Commission  heard  chilling  stories  of  routine,  random  violence  that  left 
neighbors,  classmates,  and  friends  dead  or  seriously  wounded.  In  a  maxi- 
mum security  prison  in  South  (Carolina,  we  met  teenagers  sening  lite  sen- 
tences for  taking  the  lives  of  Other  teenagers. 

Protecting  Children's  Health 

To  grow  up  healthy,  children  need  regular  and  specialized  health  care, 
Karly  and  comprehensive  prenatal  care,  adequate  nutrition  for  pregnant 
women  and  babies,  childhood  iuununi/ations,  and  routine  preventive  and 
acute  care  are  critical  for  all  children,  as  are  special  semces  for  children 
with  chronic  illnesses  and  disabling  conditions.  Knsuring  that  these  health 
care  needs  are  met  will  reduce  the  number  of  youngsters  who  suffer  unnec- 
essaiy  illnesses  and  disabilities,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  caring  for  them. 

Prenatal  Care 

Women  who  receive  prenatal  care  during  their  pregnancies  are  far  more 
likely  to  give  birth  to  healthy,  full-term,  normal-weight  babies  than  are 
those  who  receive  laie  or  no  prenatal  care.  Women  who  do  not  receive  rou- 
tine care  are  approximately  three  limes  as  likely  to  deliver  low  birthweight 
infants  as  those  who  dor'^  Advanced  medical  technolog>'  can  now  save  the 
lives  of  many  of  these  diildren,  but  the  human  and  financial  costs  are  veiy 
high.  Low-l)irthweiglu  babies  are  at  substantially  greater  risk  of  chronic  ill- 
nesses and  disabilities,  including  cerebral  palsy,  retardation,  autism,  and 
vision  and  learning  disabilities.  The  cost  of  a  veiy-low-birlhweighl  infant's 
Slay  in  a  neonatal  intensive  care  unit  can  reach  SI 50, 000  or  nu)re."*  In  con- 
trast, the  cost  of  providing  prenatal  care  for  a  pregnant  motlier  can  be  as 
Hide  as  S400.^* 

Despite  dramatic  advances  in  neonatal  intensive  care,  many  experts 
believe  that  further  progress  in  improving  birth  outcomes  and  infant  health 
must  come  primarily  from  more  healthful  behavior  by  pregnant  women 
and  from  prenatal  l  arc.  Ovenvhelming  evidence  shows  that  prenatal  care 
which  begins  early,  contimies  throughoiu  pregnancy,  and  is  appropriate  to 
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the  inolhci  's  Irvel  of*  health  risk  i  educes  the  likelihood  of  low  hirtliweight. 
The  positive  eff  ects  are  greatest  for  those  who  are  at  the  highest  risk  of  poor 
birth  outcomes;  black  and  some  Hisp*? *  women,  poor  women,  verv'  y(miig 
women,  and  poorly  educated  women. Prenatal  care  is  also  cosi-efVective. 
Kveiy  dollar  spent  can  save  luuulreds  or  '^ven  thousands  of  dollars  over  a 
child\s  lifetime, \  .  se  pi*()jected  savings  take  into  accoU'U  the  medical, 
social,  and  educational  ct)st.s  and  lost  earnings  that  could  result  from  severe 
impairments  averted  by  early  prenatal  can*. 

\vl  one  in  four  infants  in  this  countiy  i.s  l)oi*n  to  a  woman  who  docvs  not 
receive  early  prenatal  care.  The  progress  ol  tlie  l%()s  and  the  1970s  in 
increa.sing  the  use  of  the.se  preventive  senices  ended  in  the  1980s.  Since  then, 
the  pi'oportion  of  expectant  mothers  wiio  receive  early  care  has  remained 
.stagnam  o\  declined  as  public  funding  f  or  ihest*  .seivices  has  decreased.'-*' 

In  urban  and  luial  communities  acro.ss  ihv  nation,  the  (lonnnission 
came  face-to-face  witii  the  devastating  C()nNe(]uen(  es  oi  inadt»(iuale  prenatal 
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care»  In  Chicago's  Cook  County  Hospital,  wc  saw  row  upon  row  of  pronia- 
turt?  and  low-birthwcight  babies  hooked  up  to  tubes  and  wires,  unable  to  be 
hugged  and  rocked  and  held  by  their  parents  or  the  medical  staff  who  were 
caring  for  them,  hi  rural  Indiana  and  South  (Carolina,  physicians,  nurses, 
and  home  nsitors  told  heartbreaking  stories  of  crowded  prenatal  clinics, 
closed  hospitals,  and  over^whelming  caseloads  of  women  needing  care  and 
no  one  to  provide  it. 

Recent  increases  in  federal  and  state  funding  for  maternal  and  child 
health  semces  have  helped  make  prenatal  care  available  to  many  pregnant 
women,  yet  fragmented,  narrowly  defined  policies  and  programs  often  cre- 
ate financial,  administrative,  and  geographical  barriers  to  early  and  regular 
care.  The  result  is  a  disjointed  tangle  of  semces  that  reach  .some  but  not  all 
of  those  who  need  them.  As  in  other  areas  of  human  sen'ices,  it  is  typically 
tho.se  women  who  need  prenauil  care  most  who  are  least  likely  to  receive  it. 
Unfortunately,  these  are  also  the  women  who  are  most  likely  to  have  frail, 
imhealthy  babies,  who,  in  turn,  will  bear  the  long-term  consequences  of 
poor  or  inadequate  care. 

Adequate  Nutrition 
Pregnant  women  and  children  need  adequate  nutrition  if  children  are  to 
grow  and  develop  normally.  Nutritional  deprivation  during  pregnancy  and 
the  early  months  of  life  can  cause  damage  that  can  never  be  repaired. 
When  infants  and  young  children  fail  to  receive  adequate  nutrition,  their 
growth  is  olten  slowed,  they  are  more  su.sceptible  to  illne.ss,  and  they  are  at 
greater  risk  of  neurodevelopmental  problems  that  impair  learning. 
Malnouri.shment  that  results  in  a  ccmdition  known  as  *Tailure  to  thrive'' 
often  requires  hospitalization  and  has  .serious,  lasting  elTects  on  growth  and 
.socioemotional  funclioning/"^^ 

vStudies  and  suiveys  show  that  nutritional  problems^  most  promiiuMilly 
iron  deficiency  anemia,  are  frequently  associated  with  poverty.  Since  1980 
there  has  been  ahnost  no  improvement  in  overcoming  iron  deficiency 
among  pregnant  women  and  only  modest  improvement  among  childien.'-^-* 

While  there  is  debate  over  the  prevalence  of  childhood  hunger  in 
America,  diere  is  no  doubt  that  the  problem  has  increased  over  the  past 
decade.'^"  Rec  ent  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  who  experience 
hunger  range  from  2  million^^  to  5.5  million.-*'^  The  increase  is  closely- 
related  to  the  high  rates  of  childhood  poverty  and  may  become  even 
more  .severe  in  the  199().s,  if  poverty  among  families  with  children  is  not 
reduced. 
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Routine  Preventive  and  Acute  Pediatric  Care 


Routine  pediatric  care  is  essential  for  improving  children's  long-term 
health.  Metabolic  disorders  that  can  be  delected  through  routine  new- 
born screening  and  that  are  readily  treatable  can  lead  to  menial  retarda- 
tion if  they  are  overlooked.  Immunizations  protect  individual  children  as 
well  as  whole  communities  from  the  devastating  effects  of  preventable  dis- 
eases. Physical  examinations  and  routine  tests  can  lead  to  the  early  cor- 
rection of  conditions  that  might  otherwise  severely  impair  intellectual  and 
social  development.^^  Yet  many  children,  particularly  those  in  low-income 
families,  do  not  get  the  regular  preventive  care  all  children  need.  Nor  do 
they  receive  timely  acute  care  when  health  problems  occur.  When  this 
happens,  conditions  that  can  be  corrected  often  lead  unnecessarily  to 
more  serious  illness  or  disability.  A  common  earache  left  untreated,  for 
example,  can  lead  to  significant  hearing  loss.  A  vision  problem,  cor- 
rectable with  glasses,  can  inhibit  learning.  Nearly  20  percent  of  children 
report  no  contJ\ct  with  a  physician  in  the  past  year.^"*  Low-income,  black, 
and  Hispanic  children  are  even  less  likely  to  have  regular  preventive  and 
acute  care  than  other  groups,  especially  if  their  families  have  no  health 
insurance.*'*'^ 


(children  with  a  wide  range  of  disiibling  or  potentially  disabling  condi- 
tions —  including  physical  disabilities,  developmental  disabilities,  mental 
retardation,  sensory  deprivation,  and  health-related  educational  and 
behavioral  problems  —  have  routine  health  care  needs  similar  to  those  of 
other  children.  In  addition,  they  also  typically  require  specialized  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  care,  medical  and  surgical  care,  home  care,  and 
men....  health  services.  These  children  miiy  also  require  special  educa- 
tional, \'  cationaL  and  family  services,  without  which  they  cannot  achieve 
their  full  human  potential.  The  physical  and  financial  burdens  of  their 
care»  and  sometimes  its  lack  of  availability  at  any  cost,  jeopardize  their 
health  and  well-being  and  present  overwhelming  burdens  foi  leir 
families. 

(Children  with  menral  health  problems  also  u.*quire  special  caie.  Yet,  many 
of  these  children  do  not  receive  the  full  range  of  seivices  they  need  to  ueat 
their  problems  and  enable  them  to  lead  better  and  richer  lives.^  Traditional 
psychotherapy  is  often  unavailable  to  children  in  low-income  families.  Even  if 
it  is  aviiilable,  it  is  tyj^ically  isolated  from  other  health,  education,  and  social 


Care  for  Children  with  Chronic  Illnesses^  Disabilities^ 
or  Mental  Health  Disorders 


seiviccs  thai  these  children  and  their  famiUes  need.  Fragmentation  orien 
renders  these  sersices  less  useful  and  less  elective  than  they  might  other- 
wise  be.^' 


Improving  Health  Behaviors  and  Lifestyles 

Children's  attitudes  and  health  behaviors  —  what  they  eat,  what  risks  they 
take,  what  advire  they  follow  —  signifieanlK  affec  l  their  health  in  child- 
hood and  in  later  life.-^^  Malnonrishnient,  obesity,  and  the  incidence  of 
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many  illnesses  are  related  to  nutritional  intake.  Sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, accidents  and  injuries,  and  physical  and  mental  impairments  are 
directly  attributable  to  early,  unprotected  sexual  activity,  drug  and  alcohol 
use,  and  delinquent  behavior.  Many  of  the  health  problems  that  afflict 
Americans  in  adulthood,  including  cancer,  stroke,  heart  disease,  and  AIDS, 
are  profoundly  influenced  or  caused  by  how  they  conduct  their  lives.^-'  In 
fact,  better  control  of  a  limited  number  of  risk  factors  —  among  them  diet, 
excMcise,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other  drugs  —  could  prevent 
at  least  40  percent  of  all  premature  deaUis,  one-third  of  all  short-term  dis- 
ability cases,  and  two-thirds  of  all  chronic  disability  cases.  Changes  in 
health  behaviors  can  also  reduce  medical  costs  and  limit  losses  in  productiv- 
ity.^" Illnesses  attributable  to  smoking  cost  individuals  and  society  more 
than  St>5  billion  a  year.  The  total  cost  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  exceeds 
SI  10  billion  each  year.^' 

Childhood  is  an  important  time  to  promote  health  and  prevent  disease. 
Because  lifestyles  formed  in  childhood  and  adolescence  can  last  a  lifetime, 
earlv  positive  influences  can  have  long-term  beneficial  etlects  on  health.**^"* 
And  it  is  easier  both  to  esuiblish  healthful  habits  and  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  unhealthhil  habits  early  in  life. 

The  National  (commission  on  Children  concurs  with  the  Surgeon 
(;eneral  and  other  blue-ribbon  task  forces  and  commissions  that  improving 
chihhiMrs  health  is  a  widely  shared  responsibility.^'^  Parents  must  take 
responsibility  for  promoting  healthful  lifestyles  at  home  and  for  obtaining 
needed  health  care  for  their  children.  Others  in  the  conununity  —  includ- 
ing health  professionals  and  educators,  employers,  leaders  from  business 
and  labor,  voluntary  and  religious  institutions,  and  the  media  —  nuist  also 
help  children  form  attitudes  ami  develop  behaviors  and  lifestyles  that  will 
protect  their  health  during  childhood  and  inU)  adulthood,  and  they  must 
help  ensure  that  essential  health  st^ruces  are  available. 

The  Role  of  Parents 
Parents  play  ;t  critical  role  in  protecting  and  promoting  their  children's 
health.  Accordingly,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends 
that  parents  protect  their  children's  health  by  protecting  their  own  health 
and  being  role  models  for  healthful  behavior,  by  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  provide  a  safK  home  environmeniy  and  by  seeking  and  advocat- 
ing for  esse9itial  health  services  for  their  children. 

A  !nother\s  responsibility  b.^gins  [)efore  her  child's  birth,  because  her 
own  health  ana  healtldul  behavior  during  pregnancy  are  fundamental  to 
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the  health  of  her  unborn  child.  Unless  pregnant  women  recognize  the 
importance  of  maintaining  healthful  lifestyles,  getting  proper  nutrition, 
and  avoiding  harmful  substances  (including  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  legal  and 
illegal  drugs),  they  are  likely  to  severely  compromise  their  children's  heallJi 
from  the  very  beginning  of  life.  Similarly,  pregnant  women  must  obtain 
adequate  prenatal  care,  beginning  early  and  continuing  throughout  preg- 
nancy, to  monitor  then  health  status  and  help  avoid  complications  that 
often  lead  to  poor  birth  outcomes. 

Parents  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  their  children  have  an  ade- 
quate, healthful  diet,  that  they  gel  enough  sleep  and  exercise,  and  that  they 
are  protected  from  disease  and  health  problems  that  result  from  poor 
hygiene  and  unsafe  health  practices.  Parents  are  also  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting their  children  from  environmental  hazards  and  from  physical  abuse 
in  their  homes  and  accidents  and  injuries  outside  their  homes.  They 
should  provide  safe  toys,  use  car  seats,  install  smoke  detectors,  and  not 
leave  children  unattended. 

Exposure  to  lead,  dilapidated  (and  thus  dangerous)  housing,  passive 
smoking,  and  careless  handling  of  medicines,  household  cleaning  agents, 
and  other  chemicals  are  well-documented  hazards  that  harm  or  kill  thou- 
sands of  children  in  this  countiy  each  year.'^'*  For  low-income  children  liv- 
ing in  substandard  housing,  these  risks  are  multiplied  many  times  over. 
Parents  have  a  responsibility  for  providing  safe  home  environments  and 
ensuring  that  children  are  protected  from  household  hazards. 

Breast-feeding  has  clearly  demonstrated  health  benefits  that  are  often 
overlooked.  Children  who  are  breast-fed  during  the  early  months  of  life 
are  usually  healthier  than  those  who  are  fed  formula.  1  hey  are  assiu'ed  ade- 
quate nutrition  and  develop  immunities  to  illness  and  allergy.  They  are 
never  exposed  to  unsanitaiy  containers.  Breast-feeding  also  helps  promote 
early  attachment  between  mothers  and  children  that  is  essential  to  later 
social  and  emotional  development.^'"'  Although  breast-feeding  has  become 
less  popular  in  recent  years  among  some  groups  of  mothers,  including 
some  who  are  at  highest  risk  of  having  frail  or  unhealthy  babies,  it  has  clear 
health  and  cost  benefiLs. 

Parents  have  a  responsibility  to  help  children  learn  about  healthful 
behavior  and  acquire  healthful  lifestyles.  Parents'  own  sleep  and  eating 
habits,  the  extent  to  which  they  practice  good  hygiene  and  safety,  and 
whether  they  smoke,  drink,  or  use  drugs  significantly  influence  their  chil- 
dren. Children  form  attitudes  about  health  and  behavior  based  on  their 
parents'  behaviors. 
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In  adolescences 
young  people  assume 
increasing  responsibili- 
ty for  their  own  behav- 
ior. Yet  during  this 
period,  parents  have  a 
major  role  to  play  in 
guiding  their  children 
toward  wise  choices. 
They  also  should  moni- 
tor their  teenagers' 
behavior  to  help  them 
avoid  risks  that  can 
have  devastating  short- 
and  long-term  health 
consequences,  includ- 
ing premature  and 
unprotecteci  sexual 
activity,  smoking,  alco- 
hol and  drug  use, 
unsafe  driving,  and 
delinquent  behavior. 

Moreover,  parents 
must  ensure  that  their 
children  rcK:eive  adequate 
health  care  throughout 
childhood  and  adoles- 
cence, including  regular 
checkups,  appropriate 
healtli  screening,  immu- 
nizations, and  healtli  nsk 
counseling,  as  well  as 
timely  Ueatment  of  healtli 
pmblems. 


The  Role  of  Communities 
To  fuHill  their  responsibilities  for  promoting  and  protecting  their  children's 
health,  parents  need  support  from  their  communities.  Accordingly,  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  communities  take 
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respotmbility  for  creating  ^afe  neighborhoods^  supporting  the  development  of 
community4iased  health  education  and  health  care  programs,  and  sponsoring 
activities  and  special  projects  to  help  families  gain  access  to  needed  services. 

Creating  Safe  Neighborhoods,  Cuinic  and  nioIcucc  arc  i)tMvasive  in  ina'.iy 
inner-city  comniunilies,  /Vs  a  consequence,  death  and  injuries  resuliinp  ivoin 
\ioUMice  have  become  public  healtli  problems  ol  major  proportions  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  Young  children  are  often  the  uniniended  vic- 
tims of  random  shootings  on  playgrounds,  on  their  ncighboihood  streets, 
and  even  in  their  homes.  Older  children,  especially  poor,  inner-city  teenage 
boys,  are  frequent  victims  of  vicious  assaults  and  killirigs.  Most  violence 
occurs  between  people  who  know  one  another;  in  fact,  many  assaults  and 
murders  occur  between  family  members.  Yet  a  suhst;uuial  portion  oi  attacks 
are  between  -strangers  in  situations  where  the  attacker  is  ready  and  in  the 
mood  to  kill  and  has  a  weapon,  a  defenseless  victim,  and  an  opportunity.^*' 

To  grow  up  healthy  —  or  just  to  grow  up  —  children  need  to  live  in 
enN'ironments  where  they  are  physically  safe  and  can  feel  secure  thai  they 
will  not  be  harmed  hv  adults  or  other  children,  (ioiumunities  have  a  basic 
responsibility  to  create  and  mair-tain  safe  enviromuents  for  all  their  resi- 
dents. As  crime  and  violence  have  become  rampant  in  many  conununitit's. 
public  officials,  professionals  who  work  with  children,  and  parents  have 
searched  for  new  approaches  to  make  their  streets  and  playgrounds  safe  ibr 
families  with  children  and  to  reduce  the  rapidly  rising  number  of  young 
people  who  are  arretted  and  jailed  for  conunitting  crimes. 

Apprehending  and  punishing  those  who  commit  crimes  is  one  impor- 
tant approach  to  crime  reduction.  To  combat  youth  violence,  we  believe 
incarceration  must  be  combined  with  sensitive  rehabilitation  programs  for 
youthful  offeuvlers.  A  second,  equally  important,  approach  is  for  parents 
and  conununity  leaders  to  promote  an  atmosphere  that  does  not  tolerate 
violence  —  well-lil  streets,  neighborhood  patrols,  aciults  who  nionitoi  the 
behavior  of  young  people  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  a  shared  willing- 
ness to  expose  and  condenm  friends  and  neighbors  wlu)  break  tlie  code 
of  peace.  Such  strategies  have  shown  promise  in  some  comnumiiies.  A 
third  important  approach  is  aimed  at  the  causes  of  \  iolent  behavior. 
Violence  prevention  strategies,  wv  believe,  are  needed  to  complement 
more  traditional  crime  reduction  approaches.  Violence*  prevention  is 
based  on  the  understanding  lhat  violence  is  a  social  disease  —  acute,  chron- 
ic, and  epidemic  in  its  proportions.  For  many  youpg  people  it  is  a  learned 
response  to  the  stre.«:sful  circunrstances  of  tlieir  lives.  IHiblic  heallli 
approaches  nuisi  address  \iolenct*  as  botli  an  mdividual  and  a  conununiiv 
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problem.  At  the  individual  level,  children  and  other  family  members  whose 
characteristics  predispose  them  to  violence  must  be  taught  to  modify  their 
responses  to  anger.  Studies  have  shown,  for  example,  that  children  can 
learn  nonviolent  ways  of  resolving  conihcts  with  others.^'  At  the  comnumi- 
ty  level,  individual  education  nuist  be  combined  with  oiureach  and  puhlic 
education  to  change  conuniuiity  attiuides  and  beliefs  aboiU  violent  behav- 
ior.^*^  Several  efl'ective  models  for  violence  prevention  have  been  developed 
in  recent  years,  including  the  ViohMice  Prevention  Project,  a  curriculum 
that  has  now  been  implemented  in  the  BosUni  public  schools. 

Health  Education  and  Community-Based  Health  Services.  I  he  ability  to 
make  informed  decisions  plays  a  significant  role  in  personal  health  hehavior. 
To  make  informed  decisions,  children  and  their  parents  need  information 
on  health  risks,  their  consequences,  and  how  to  avoid  them,  as  well  as  on  ways 
to  promote  good  health.  Physicians,  muses,  and  other  health  professionals 
have  many  occasions  to  offer  health  education  and  coimseling.  Professional 
associations  of  health  care  providers  can  also  disseminate  information  to 
their  meml)ers  and  directly  to  families. 
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Health  c^ducaiion  progian.s  in  schools  are  an  important  avenue  for 
helping  children  learn  about  the  risks  and  consequences  of  unhealthful 
behaviors  such  as  smoking,  alcohol  and  other  drug  use,  and  violence. 
And  they  can  help  children  understand  how  to  promote  their  own  health 
through  proper  nutrition,  hygiene,  pregnancy  prevention  (including 
abstinence) ,  and  physical  fitness.  A  growing  number  of  schools  across  the 
country  are  initiating  comprehensive  school  health  programs  that  com- 
bine health  education  with  health  semces  designed  to  prevent  or  identify 
and  treat  students'  physical  and  mental  health  problems.  These  pro- 
grams are  also  aimed  at  creating  a  healthful  environment  in  the  school, 
for  example  by  banning  smoking  for  studenlii  and  adults,  promoting  phys- 
ical fitness,  serving  nutritious  food,  and  eliminaung  hazards  to  physical 
safety.**^ 

Traditionally,  state  and  local  health  departmeuDj  have  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  educating  the  public  about  health  behavior  risks  and  have 
sponsored  special  health  progranns  and  semces.  Connnunily-ba-sed  health 
programs  sponsored  by  business  and  labor  groups  and  by  voluntary  and 
religious  organizations  can  also  promote  the  health  of  children  and  their 
families.  Management,  unions,  and  employee  associations  in  many  commu- 
nities are  spon.soring  smokmg  cessation  programs.  prenauU  care  education, 
and  ither  projects  to  improve  the  health  of  employees  and  their  children. 
Many  firms  also  otVer  wellness  and  employee  assistance  progi  ams  and  host 
health  promotion  activities  for  their  comnnmities. 

Voluntaiyoigani/ations,  including  those  dedicated  principally  to  health 
improvement,  have  expanded  their  missions  to  include  comnmnity  health 
education.  Many  organizations  sei^ving  young  people  are  continuing  or 
beginning  to  work  closely  with  health  professionals  and  organizations  to 
discourage  risk-taking  behaviors  common  in  adolescence  and  to  promote 
healthful  lifestyles.  Mentoring  programs  and  efforts  to  build  strong  one-to- 
one  relationships  between  responsible  adults  and  young  people  can.  we 
believe,  be  an  especially  effective  approach  for  helping  youth  develop  posi- 
tive attitudes  and  health  behaviors.  Among  many  high-risk  youth,  the  most 
important  message  is  one  of  hope  —  helping  them  understand  that  pre- 
sei-ving  their  future  is  worth  the  inmiediate  sacrifice  of  avoiding  behaviors 
that  compromise  their  health  and  safety. 

Religious  institutions  also  make  valuable  contributions  by  .sponsoring 
healtli  fairs,  establishing  health  screening  programs,  offering  indiudual  and 
family  counseling,  and  .supporting  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  effoiLs. 
Religious  institutions  are  often  in  a  unique  position  to  deliver  preventive 
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health  education  and  services  to  children  arul  families  who  otherwise  lack 
access  to  them.  Many  chur<  hes  and  nioscjues  in  poor  black  neighborhoods, 
for  example,  supplement  seivices  in  areas  with  overbiudened  health  care 
systems.'^^  All  such  efforts  should  be  encouraged,  and  communities  that 
lack  such  programs  should  learn  from  the  successful  experiences  of  ottiers. 

The  Role  of  the  Media 

In  addition  to  observing  the  behavior  of  family  and  friends,  children  are 
exposed  to  countless  media  messages  thai  affect  decisions  about  health. 
Direct  messages  come  from  news,  documentaiy,  and  public  affairs  pro- 
grams. Indirect  but  equally  powerful  messages  are  contained  in  advertis- 
ing, the  plots  of  television  shows,  and  the  lyrics  of  rock  music.  These  mes- 
sages are  not  always  benign.  Messages  about  violence,  in  particular,  can  be 
dangerous  for  adolescents  in  poor  and  overcrowded  neighborhoods, 
where  intentional  injuiy  is  an  everyday  event,  where  peer  group  pressures 
lead  toward  rather  than  away  from  violence,  and  where  anger  about  their 
limited  choices  in  life  makes  young  people  more  prone  to  violence. 
Similarly,  subliminal  messages  that  promote  sexualit)'  as  the  key  to  social 
acceptance  and  personal  happiness,  without  presenting  the  risks  of  unpro- 
tected sexual  activity,  can  be  harmful  to  young  people  who  lack  a  secure 
sense  of  self-esteem  and  to  those  who  believe  they  have  few  other  opportu- 
nities for  personal  achievement.  The  Commission  believes  that  communi- 
ties should  work  to  change  the  way  in  which  local  media  poru^ay  violence 
and  other  behaviors  that  jeopardize  the  health  and  well-being  of  children 
and  adolescents.  The  peivasive  image  of  the  violent  hero  is  a  dangerous 
model  for  most  children  and  adolescents.  Yet  media  heros  who  rely  on 
nonviolent  strategies  to  resolve  coiiflicts  are  hard  to  find.  Although  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  media  are  not  the  only  or  even  the  major  cause  of  Niolence 
and  risk  taking  among  youth,  we  believe  they  have  a  unique  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  help  create  a  climate  that  values  healthful  behaviors 
and  lifestyles. 

Improving  Health  Care:  Health  Insurance 

Healthful  heha\ior  and  lifestyles  are  not  enotigh  to  ensure  optimum  health. 
Without  access  to  health  care,  many  pregnant  women  will  be  at  risk  of  poor 
birth  outcomes,  and  many  children  will  experience  problems  that  can 
severely  compromi.se  their  long-term  health  and  development. 

America's  health  care  .system  is  in  crisis. -^'-^  There  is  widespread  and 
crowiuK  frustration  that  in  a  nation  its  wealthy  as  the  United  States,  with  the 
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best  medical  technology  in  the  world,  so  many  people  are  effectively  denied 
health  care  because  they  do  not  have  any  way  to  pay  their  medical  bills  or 
because  senices  are  not  accessible.  This  neglect  is  most  troubling  in  the 
case  of  pregnant  women  and  children,  who  cannot  get  care  on  their  own 
and  for  whom  the  lack  (^f  access  to  health  care  can  lead  to  unnecessary  ill- 
ness, disability,  and  death,  as  well  as  unnei  essaiy  financial  costs.  hnpro\ang 
health  care  for  America's  children  and  pregnant  women  will  require  broad- 
based  health  insurance  reform,  expansion  of  eff  ective  health  care  programs 
for  undcrsei-ved  populations,  and  efforts  by  health  professionals  to  develop 
approaches  thai  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  cliildren  and  families  in 
their  conunimities. 
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I'm  a  liiii^  parent 
and  viotk  past*time 
on  the  weekends, 
I  don't  have  any 
health  hisurance 
io  when  my  children 
get  sick  I  take 
them  to  the 
emergency  room. 
A  few  weeks  later  I 
get  a  call  from  a 
collection  agency 
that  I  can't  pay, 

—  WORKING  PARENT 
€aiMkitoa»WeitViiiUft 


The  Current  Health  Insurance  System 

Almost  lU)  American  fauiily  today  can  pay  for  its  children's  health  (  arc  with- 
out public  or  private  health  insurance.  The  need  is  jricaiest  among  low- 
income  families,  hut  the  increasing  costs  of  nie(li(  al  seivices  have  put  care 
for  many  significant  health  problems  beyond  the  means  of  middle-class 
families  as  well.  Routine  pediatric  care  can  consume  as  much  as  10  percent 
of  a  low-inccMue  working  family's  amuial  income;  the  cost  of  maternity  care 
can  exceed  that  anunuu.  For  the  1  family  in  20  thai  has  a  child  with  a  phys- 
ical or  mental  disability  severe  enough  to  impair  normal  daily  activities,  the 
ongoing  cost  of  care  is  ovenvhelming.  ''^ 

The  majority  of  families  with  a  working  j)artMU  obtain  health  insurance 
coverage  as  a  benefit  of  employment.  For  some  of  the  poor,  Medicaid 
offers  some  coverage.  Despite  recent  expansions  of  Medicaid,  however, 
many  children  and  pregnant  women  have  no  coverage  at  all.  Typically, 
ihcy  live  in  families  with  a  single  parent  or  two  parents  who  work  in  low- 
wage  jobs.  Their  employers  do  not  ofTer  them  health  insurance^  and  they 
earn  too  much  to  qualify  for  Medicaid  benefits.  Kither  society  must  absorb 
the  costs  of  medical  care  for  these  uninsured  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren, or  their  families  must  experience  exti  aordinaiy  financial  hardship  to 
purchase  care,  or  they  must  forego  semces  heciiii.se  they  are  unable  to  pay 
for  them. 

Private  Insurance  Coverage.  Dramatically  rising  costs  are  eroding  the 
private  insurance  system  that  most  Americans  couiu  on  to  covei*  the  costs  of 
health  care  in  the  event  of  .serious  illne.ss  or  injui7.  Many  persons  who  have 
experienced  illness  in  the  past,  who  have  a  disabling  condition^  or  who 
insurers  believe  are  al  risk  of  becoming  sick  or  di.sableil  in  the  future  are 
denied  coverage  altogether. 

Most  Americans  get  health  insurance  througli  their  jobs.  Most  chil- 
dren are  covered  by  insurance  made  available  tluough  their  parents* 
employers.  But  as  the  costs  of  lu*alth  care  have  exploded  in  recent  years, 
and  as  employers  have  struggled  to  control  the  amount  thev  pay  for  cover- 
age, many  employees  have  seen  their  benetits  erode  and  their  share  of 
premium  costs  inci  ea.se.  For  most  large  empU)ycrs,  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding coverage  have  escalated;  for  many  small  employers,  they  have 
become  insurmountable.  As  insurers  increasingly  compete  to  avoid 
rather  than  share  ri.sks,  the  premiums  they  charge  have  become  exorbi- 
tant. Small  fu  nis  generally  must  pay  more  tor  insurance*  than  large  firms 
because  they  have  fewer  employees  among  whom  lo  spread  administrative 
costs  and  any  losses  due  to  extraordinary  illness  or  injury.  They  art*  often 
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forced  to  exclude  certain  employees  or  conditions,  and  somednies  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  coverage  at  any  price. 

Although  90  percent  of  private  health  insurance  for  children  is  pur- 
chased through  parents'  employer-based  group  plans,  children's  relation  - 
ship to  the  private  insurance  system  is  at  best  fragile.  Over  the  past  10 
years,  employers  have  become  less  willing  to  contribute  to  dependent  cover- 
age. In  1980  40  percent  of  employers  paid  for  dependent  coverage  in  full; 
in  1990  only  about  one-third  did."^^  As  employees  are  asked  to  pay  a  larger 
share  of  the  rising  costs  of  dependent  coverage,  many  —  particularly  low- 
wage  cniployees  with  other  pressing  financial  demands  —  can  be  expected 
to  drop  it. 

Public  Coverage  for  the  Poor.  Health  care  c  overage  through  the 
Medicaid  program  is  funded  jointly  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
states,  and  it  is  administered  by  the  states  under  broad  federal  guidelines. 
Since  its  establishment  in  the  mid-1960s.  Medicaid  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  improving  the  health  of  many  poor  Americans,  including 
pregnant  women  and  children.'^-'  But  Medicaid  reaches  only  a  fraction  of 
the  nation's  low-income  population  —  an  estimated  59  percent  of  poor 
children  in  1991/^ 

One  reason  that  Medicaid  fails  to  cover  a  larger  share  of  poor  chil- 
dren  is  that  eligibility  has  historically  been  linked  to  receipt  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  To  qualify  for  AFDC  in  most 
states,  families  with  children  have  to  meet  shockingly  low  income  and 
asset  criteria.  As  a  consequence,  many  demonstrably  poor  families  are 
ineligible  for  Medicaid.  C:ongress  has  taken  steps  in  recent  years  to  dis- 
connect Medicaid  and  cash  welfare  for  some  poor  children  and  pregnant 
women.  For  example,  states  are  now  required  to  cover  pregnant  women 
and  children  up  to  age  six  in  families  with  incomes  up  to  133  percent  of 
the  federal  poverty  level  (with  the  option  of  covering  those  with  incomes 
up  to  185  percent  of  the  poverty  level).  They  are  al.so  required  to  phase 
in  coverage  for  children  age  6  to  19  with  family  incomes  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level  by  the  year  2002.  Yet  even  with  these  expan- 
sions, many  poor  pregnant  women  and  children  remain  uncovered  —  an 
estimated  21  percent  of  those  in  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level  and  26  percent  of  those  with  incomes  between  100  percent  and  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  level.'"  A  poor  child  who  is  10  years  old  today  will 
never  be  covered. 

The  Uninsured.  Acct)rding  to  1991  estimates  prepared  for  the  xNaiional 
Commission  on  Cliildren,  approxinuuely  32  millit)n  Americans,  including 
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8.3  million  children  under  age  18,  are  currently  without  haalth  insurance 
protection.  About  13  percent  of  children  and  9  percent  of  pregnant 
women  (433,000  women)  are  without  coverage.  The  uninsured  come  dis- 
proportionately from  low-income  iiimilies:  approximately  half  ot  uninsured 
children  live  in  families  below  the  poverty  level,  and  about  two-thirds  live  in 
families  with  incomes  up  to  200  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  The  patterns 
for  pregnant  women  are  similar.'^" 


Most  uninsured  children  have  parents  with  some  tie  to  the  paid  labor 
force.  Approximately  twtHhirds  have  at  least  one  parent  who  works  full- 
time,  while  another  13  percent  have  a  parent  who  works  part-time.  Only  20 
percent  of  uninsured  children  live  in  families  where  neither  father  nor 
mother  is  in  the  labor  force.-''^  Most  parents  who  do  not  have  health  care 
coverage  for  tlieir  children  work  for  small  employers,  in  industries  with  sea- 
sonal or  temporary  cmpU)yment  patterns,  or  in  occupations  with  less-skilled 
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and  fewer  unionized  workers.  Agriculture,  personal  semces,  retail,  and 
entertainnuMit  and  recreation  are  the  industries  with  the  lowest  rates  of 
hisnrance  coverage.^^ 

Over  and  over  in  the  Commission's  hearings  and  town  meetings,  we 
heard  heartbreaking  stories  of  children  who  had  not  receii'ed  care  for  con- 
ditions that  eventually  resulted  in  more  serious  arid  avoidable  illnesses  and 
disabilities.  And  we  heard  of  pregnant  women  who  were  denied  prenatal 
care  or  refused  entiy  to  a  hospital  when  they  were  ready  to  deliver  their 
babies  because  they  had  no  means  to  pay  for  seivices.  Unfortimately,  these 
tragic  accounts  arc  not  isolated  case.s.  Children  without  health  insurance 
protection  use  fewer  medical  services  than  those  with  coverage,*"^  and  preg- 
nant women  without  coverage  arc  less  likely  to  receive  early  or  regular  pre- 
natal care  than  those  with  insurance. 

The  growing  number  of  uninsured  Americans  threatens  even  tho.se  who 
do  have  coverage.  Care  for  the  uninsured  is  largely  paid  for  by  tho.se  who 
are  insured.  Many  health  care  pro>'idcrs  cover  their  losses  for  "charity  care" 
by  raising  the  fees  they  charge  to  those  who  can  pay,  primarily  the  privately 
insured.  Yet  as  the  costs  of  health  care  have  increa.sed  and  employers  and 
insurers  have  sought  ways  to  control  costs,  it  has  become  more  difficult  to 
shift  the  burden  of  payment  for  rharity  care.  Some  hoq)itals  have  respond- 
ed by  closing  their  traunia  centers  and  emergency  iOi)ms,  facilities  that 
often  attiact  persons  who  cannot  pay.  These  semces  are  thus  lost  lo  the 
entire  community,  creating  problems  for  eveiyone  in  need  of  urgent  care. 


Although  poor  Americans  face  the  greatest  barriers  to  insurance  coverage, 
the  specter  of  inadequate  protection  and  catastrophic  medical  expenses 
threatens  middle-income  families  as  welK^'^  As  the  U.S.  health  care  system 
is  increasingly  strained  by  rising  costii,  those  who  depend  on  employment- 
based  coverage  face  the  growing  risk  of  joining  the  ranks  of  the  uninsured. 

The  National  (^onunission  on  Children  Joins  the  rising  chorus  of  voices 
calling  for  broad-based  health  insuratice  reform.  Within  and  outside  of 
('ongress,  numerous  proposals  have  been  presented  by  individuals  and 
organizations  seeking  ways  to  reform  the  health  care  system  and  improve 
access  lo  medical  care  for  those  who  are  now  excluded, Most  of  these 
proposals  agree  thai  all  Americans  should  have  health  insurance  coverage. 
To  achieve  this,  some  would  replace  the  existing  vsysteni,  while  others 
would  significantly  reshape  it.  Among  these  alternatives,  however,  there 
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has  hvcu  little  consensus.  Within  the  Commission  thtMc  were  similar  dit- 
icrences  concerning  approach.  Some  Commissioners  strongly  prefer  a  sin- 
gle-payer national  health  insurance  system;  others  advocate  a  puhlic-pri- 
vate,  employer-based  systeui.  Still  others  prefer  a  system  of  vouchers  and 
tax  crefliis  that  would  requne  families  to  purchase  insurance  on  iheii  own 
in  the  private  nuirkel.  We  agree,  however,  that  in  the  absence  of  major 
change,  tlu'  proportion  of  pregnant  womeni  and  chiUnrn  who  are  without 
adequate  insurance  coverage  will  continue  to  grow,  and  the  burden  of  car- 
ing for  the  uninsured  will  put  all  Americans  at  risk  of  inadequate  access  to 
medical  care. 

A  new  .-.^stem,  we  conclude,  nuisi  build  upon  not  patch  oi-  replace,  the 
current  combination  of  employment-based  and  public  coverage,  ll  must 
ensure  thai  adequate  insurance  protection  is  available  to  those  who  now 
have  it  through  their  employers;  it  must  extend  employer-based  coverage  to 
those  who  do  not;  and  it  must  supplement  employer-provided  coverage 
with  decent  public  coverage  tor  those  who  are  outside  the  work  force.  No 
American  child  or  pregnant  woman  sliould  be  denied  access  to  necessaiy 
health  care  because  of  financial  barriers.  Health  care  for  expectant  moth- 
ers and  children  should  be  of  high  quality,  regaidless  of  how  it  is  financed. 
Decisions  concerning  care  should  allow  for  substantial  autonomy  and 
choice  by  the  patient  or  parent  in  consultation  with  his  or  her  metiical  prac- 
titioner. Finally,  the  health  care  system  and  the  provision  of  health  nisur- 
ance  must  (oniain  incentives  to  economize  and  reduce  rapidly  rising  health 
care  costs. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  government  and 
employers  together  develop  a  universal  system  of  health  insurance  coverage 
for  pregnant  women  and  for  children  through  age  18  that  includes  a  basic 
level  of  care  and  provisions  to  coniain  costs  and  improve  the  quality  of  care, 

Ensiirinfi  Employment-Based  Health  Insurance  Coverage  In  partner- 
ship, the  nation^  employers  and  the  federal  government  should  extend 
health  insuaim  e  coverage  to  pregnant  women  and  to  children  through  age 
IS.  who.  in  turn,  would  be  txpecled  to  accept  that  protection.  Employees 
musi  l)e  entitled  to  health  care  coverage  for  their  d»'pende!U  children  and 
for  themselves  or  their  spouses  during  pregnancy  and  for  a  reasonable  peri- 
od ol  lime  following  delivery.  Health  care  coverage  for  pregnant  women 
and  childf^en  should  bectmie  an  entitlement  of  employment,  just  ;is  a  mini- 
nunn  wage  and  pailit  ipalion  in  Social  Sc^curiiy  are. 

Because  large  -uid  small  employers  face  different  circumstances  in  purchas- 
ing priviue  group  health  insuranc  e  coverage  for  their  i/mployees,  we  believe 
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they  should  be  treated  difFererit- 
ly  hi  a  reformed  healtii  caie  sys- 
tem. Almost  all  firms  with  more 
tlian  100  employees  iidw  provide 
adequate  coverage  for  most  of 
their  employees. Therefore, 
allowing  a  brief  period  for  adjust- 
ment, the  Commission  would 
require  all  large  firms  to  provide 
coverage  for  pregnant  employees 
or  nonworking  spouses  of 
employees  and  for  their  depen- 
dent children. 

Small  firms  usually  face  sig- 
nificant financial  barriers  in 
purchasing  insurance  coverage. 
Although  a  majority  of  even  the 
smallest  employers  provide  cov- 
erage, those  with  fewer  than  25 
workers  employ  about  half  of 
the  working  uninsured,  and 
employers  with  fewer  than  100 
employees,  more  than  three- 
quarters.*'^^  Instead  of  immedi- 
ately requiring  such  small 
employers  to  provide  insuiance, 
the  Commission  recommends 
special  measures  to  reduce  the 
barriers  these  firms  face  in  pur- 
chasing coverage.  These  mea- 
sures include  reforms  in  the  pri- 
vate insurance  market  that  would  enhance  the  affordability  of  coverage, 
time  (approximately  five  years)  for  these  reforms  to  take  effect  before  small 
employers  would  be  required  to  offer  coverage,  and  tax  subsidies  to  help 
offset  the  employer's  share  of  health  insurance  preniium  costs.  Eventually, 
small  employers  would  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  large 
employers. 

Making  Health  Insurance  Coverage  Affordable.  Rather  than  sin?ply 
requiring  employers  to  purchase  private  coverage,  whatever  the  costs,  the 
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govennueni  would  guarantee  that  alfordablf^  coverage  is  available  through 
a  newly  established  public  plar*.  Eniplovers,  large  and  small,  would  have 
the  option  of  buying  coverage  in  the  r^'ivate  insurance  market  or  through 
the  public  program.  Th.e  cost  to  eraployers  of  publicly  provided  coverage 
for  pregnant  women  and  children  would  a  set  percenuige  of  payroll, 
thus  capping  the  total  amoum  that  employers  would  be  required  lo  pay 
and  avoiding  excessive  cosf^  for  covering  part-time  employees.  Employer 
contributions  will  not  cover  the  full  costs  of  providing  coverage,  so  the  fed- 
eral government  woula  have  to  subsidize  the  shortfall. 

Reforming  the  Private  Insurance  Market.  Immediate  steps  are  needed 
to  reform  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  insurance  industiy  that  have 
caused  a  deloi  ioralion  of  private  insurance  protection  foi  small  employers. 
The  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America  has  suggested  several  volun- 
taiy  initiatives  aimed  at  improving  the  equity  and  efficiency  of  the  health 
insurr4nce  market.  We,  too,  believe  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
all  employers  who  seek  aftbrdable  coverage  for  their  eiuployees,  including 
'chose  with  high-risk  employees  or  dependents  (for  example,  children  with 
chronic  illnesses  and  disabilities),  will  be  able  to  find  it.  Underwriting,  rat- 
ing, and  marketing  reforms  should  lead  to  competition  among  insurers 
that  is  based  on  efficient  deliveiy  of  semces  and  managemeiu  of  health 
care  expenditures  rather  than  on  their  ability  U)  avoid  coverage  for  high- 
risk  children  and  pregnant  women.  Toward  this  end,  the  Commission 
urges  requirements  for  insurers  and  employers  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  workers  with  families  and  to  preveiu  market  practices  that  wouLi 
give  employers  incentives  to  force  children  and  pregnant  women  into  the 
public  program. 

Protecting  Pregnant  Women  and  Children  without  Employer-Based 
Coverage,  Employer-based  health  insiu  ance  coverage  can  never  adequately 
protect  all  pregnant  women  and  children,  particularly  those  who  live  in 
families  with  no  adult  in  the  labor  force.  Accordingly,  the  federal  govern- 
ment must  guarantee  health  insurance  coverage  to  those  wlu)  are  not  cov- 
ered luider  employer-based  plans  through  a  public  program  that  pays 
appropriately  for  sei^ices  and  ensiues  access  to  good  care.  The  oreseiu 
Medicaid  program,  with  its  limited  eligibility,  benefits,  and  payment  sched- 
ules, does  not  meet  these  criteria. 

Coverage  available  through  the  new  public  plan  would  be  uniform 
nationwide  and  would  provide  the  same  basic  benefits  as  employers  pro- 
\ide.  It  would  not  he  linked  to  welfare,  (^onsiuners  would  share  premiiuu 
costs;  for  low-income  pregnant  women  aiul  children,  coverage  would  be 
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subsidized.  To  encoiuiige  pjii  tit  ipatioii,  the  new  program  would  offer 
enrollment  through  schools  and  child  care  facilities,  through  health  clinics 
and  the  workplace,  as  well  as  through  relevant  state  agencies.  National 
standards  fbr  eligibility,  benefits,  and  payment  for  services  in  this  plan 
would  guarantee  all  pregnant  women  and  children  —  regardless  of  family 
income,  employment  status,  or  residence  status  —  access  to  affordable 
health  care. 

Defining  Basic  Benefits.  To  ensure  access  to  essential  preventive  and 
acute  health  care,  both  private  health  insurance  and  the  public  program 
would  offer  at  least  a  basic  standard  of  coverage.  The  federal  government 
would  be  responsible  for  defining  the  standards  for  covered  senices,  which 
would  include  preventive  care  and  primaiy  acute  care  as  well  as  medically 
necessaiy  specialty  physician  and  hospital  care.  Employer-based  coverage 
would  be  required  to  provide  at  least  this  basic  standard  (although  employers 
would  be  free  to  offer  more  generous  plans,  as  most  funis  now  do),  and  the 
public  plan  would  offer  similar  standard  coverage.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
poor  children  and  pregnant  women  would  not  be  worse  off  than  they  are 
n(nv.  the  public  program  wtmld  also  cover  services  currently  mandatory 
under  Medicaid,  including  Early  and  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment,  home  health  services,  and  skilled  nursing  facility  services. 
Retaining  these  services  would  also  ensure  that  children  with  chronic  and  dis- 
abling conditions  continue  to  receive  the  care  they  need  and  that  tliey  would 
not  be  worse  off  under  the  new  plan.  Families  covered  by  private  insurers 
would  have  the  option  of  purchasing  this  coverage  from  the  public  plan. 

In  general,  covered  .services  would  include  medically  necessaiy  medical 
and  surgical  care  for  acute  and  chronic  conditions,  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient semces,  diagnostic  tests,  prescription  drugs,  family  planning  se'Aices, 
and  mental  health  seiTices.  In  addition,  preventive  services,  including  pre- 
natal care,  scheduled  well-child  visits,  and  others  that  have  been  shown  to 
he  cost-effective,  would  be  coverc»<l.  Employers  could  provide,  and  individu- 
als could  purchase,  moi e  generous  benefits. 

To  provide  special  support  to  women  at  high  risk  of  complicated  preg- 
nancy and  poor  birih  outcomes,  all  pregnant  women  would  be  sc  *ened  for 
risk,  Tho.se  deemed  to  be  at  high  risk  would  be  eligible  for  the  assistance  of 
a  case  manager,  who  would  ensure  that  diey  receive  all  medically  necessary 
health  care  and  monitoring  and  who  would  help  them  gain  access  to  other 
needed  programs  and  services,  such  as  substance  abuse  treatnienl  or  food 
and  nutrition  education  through  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infaius,  and  Children  (VVIC). 


Cost  Sharing.  Subjcci  lo  their  ability  to  pay  aiul  to  appropriate  ceilings 
on  out-ot'-pockct  expenses,  {aniilies  with  childrtMi  and  pregnant  women 
would  be  responsible  tor  a  share  of  premiums  and  seivice  costs  on  all  but 
preventive  sen  ices  under  bi)th  private  and  public  health  coverage.  The 
federal  government,  in  consultation  with  the  health  insurance  industry, 
would  be  responsible  for  establishing  cost-sharing  standards.  Premiums 
and  cost  sharing  Mild  be  federally  subsidized  for  low-income  pregnant 
women  and  children.  We  would  urge  that  those  living  beU)w  the  poverty 
level  be  fully  subsidized  and  that  those  in  families  with  incomes  between 
100  and  200  percent  of  the  poverty  level  share  a  portion  ol  costs  on  a  slid- 
ing scale.  Subsidies  would  be  available  regardless  of  whether  coverage  is 
provided  by  private  insurers  or  the  public  plan. 

Promoting  Quality  and  Containing  Costs.  Until  the  nation  addresses 
the  critical  issues  of  cost  and  quality,  it  can  never  genuinely  si)lve  the 
problems  of  financing  all  health  care,  including  care  for  pregnant  women 
and  children.  There  is  wide  agreement  that  coverage  of  unnecessary, 
inappropriate,  or  poor-quality  care,  care  that  fails  to  fi)ster  efficient  deliv- 
eiy  of  services,  or  care  that  shifts  costs  from  some  consumers  U)  others 
wastes  precious  health  care  resources/^'  As  it  i.s,  the  United  Stales  spends 
a  greater  share  of  its  resources  on  health  care  than  does  any  other 
nation.  In  l%0  those  expenditures  were  aboui  5  percent  i)f  the  gross 
national  product  (C;NP).  In  1989  they  exceeded  S()00  billion,  nearly  12 
percent  of  C;NP.  It  is  estimated  that  by  2000,  health  care  spending  will 
reach  15  percent  of  (iNP.*'** 

The  rising  costs  of  health  care  are  placing  strains  on  evenonc.  Unless 
costs  can  be  brought  under  control,  many  observers  prc)ject  that  the  entire 
health  care  system  will  collapse,  jeopardizing  acces.s  to  care  iov  all 
Americans.  The  Commission \s  proposed  public-private  system  oi  health 
coverage  for  pregnant  women  and  children  can  be  successful  only  if  it  pro- 
vides for  the  purchase  of  quality  services  in  an  efficient  manner, 
Accordinglv.  consistent  with  our  proposals  for  shared  public  and  private 
responsibility  for  fmancing  health  rare,  we  urge  emplovers  and  ginern- 
menl  lo  lake  steps  to  improve  the  quality  and  contain  the  co.^ts  of  health 
care  senices. 

First,  the  Uonunission  reconmiends  extending  Medicare's  increasingly 
effective  hospital  and  physician  payment  system  lo  the  new  publu:  program. 
This  payment  method  creates  incentives  to  control  costs  and  can  seive  as  a 
model  for  private  health  insurance  plans.  At  the  same  lime,  however,  it 
guaranlees  payment  rates  high  enough  to  attract  physicians  and  other 
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providurs  to  participate?  in  the  public  plan.  As  more  and  more  consum<?rs 
participate  in  the  pubUc  plan»  opportunities  for  cost  shifting  will  be  elimi- 
nated. Reimbursemeni  rates  under  the  new  public  plan  must  cover  the 
actual  costs  of  providing  care  and  must  appropriately  compensate 
providers,  olhejvise  there  will  be  little  incentive  to  seiTe  patients  with  pub- 
lic insurance.  In  addition,  because  Medicare  payment  rates  are  based  on 
the  program's  experience  with  a  predominantly  elderly  population,  adjust- 
ments would  be  needed  to  ensure  that  health  care  providers  who  make  chil- 
dren a  priority  are  not  adversely  affected  by  the  payment  system. 

Medicare  pays  hospitals  a  predetermined  amount  for  each  type  of  case, 
l)ased  on  the  diagnosis  and  other  clinical  considerations.  If  hospitals  are 
able  to  deliver  care  for  less  than  the  payment  amount,  they  are  permitted  to 
keep  the  difference.  If  their  costs  exceed  the  payment  amount,  they  arc 
responsible  for  covering  their  losses.  This  approach  has  been  shown  to 
encourage  hospitals  and  other  health  care  facilities  to  deliver  care  more 
efficiently.^*-'  Similarly,  Medicare's  new  payment  system  for  physician  ser- 
vices aims  to  create  Ihiaticial  incentives  for  cost  containment.  The  new  sys- 
tem bases  fees  on  the  relative  value  of  seivices  rather  than  physicians'  his- 
torical charges.  In  this  way,  physicians  are  encouraged  to  provide  primaiy 
care  rather  than  automatically  turning  to  the  most  aggie.ssive  and  most  cost- 
ly forms  of  treatment  (for  example,  surgeiy).  The  new  system  also  provides 
*Volimie  performance  standards'*  to  permit  a  general  reassessment  of  pay- 
ment rales  if  the  volume  of  services  provided  grows  too  quickly. 
Accordingly,  the  (^onunission  recommends  a  system  of  reimbursement  for 
doctors  and  other  health  professionals  who  care  for  pregnant  women  and 
children  under  the  public  plan  that  would  set  a  common  and  reasonable 
rate  of  reimbursement  for  services.  Fee  .schedules  would  be  structured  to 
encourage  more  widespread  provision  of  primary  care,  including  preven- 
tion, and  reduce  the  likelihood  of  hospitalization  and  more  expensive  crisis 
care.  To  be  effective  as  a  cost-control  measure,  however,  fee  schedules 
under  the  new  plan  would  differ  sharply  fs  om  Medicaid's  arbitrarily  low 
rates,  which  discoinage  many  physicians  from  treating  Medicaid  patiems 
and  force  those  who  do  serve  them  to  shift  their  unreimbursed  costs  onto 
paying  patients. 

Another  important  approach  to  containing  health  care  costs  is  consumer 
cost  sharing.  When  consumers  are  required  to  share  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
care,  they  are  usually  more  sensitive  to  price  and  the  u.sefulness  of  medical 
services  they  use.  Therefore,  the  Commi.ssion  would  hold  families  responsi- 
ble for  a  portion  of  premium  and  service  costs  for  both  public  and  private 
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health  coverage.  However,  to  encourage  the  use  of"  essential  preventive 
health  care  (for  example  prenatal  care,  well<hild  care,  and  immunizations), 
the  (Commission  would  eliminate  cost-sharing  requirements  for  these  services. 
We  believe  that  parent<onsumers  will  be  more  motivated  to  avail  themselves 
and  their  children  of  preventive  care  that  can  reduce  the  need  foi  more 
expensive  treatment  and  hospitalization  later  if  ro.st  i,s  not  a  barrier. 
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Health  insurant***  market  reforms,  if  they  are  to  he  elective,  must  result 
in  real  competition  amon^ij  insurei  s  based  on  achieving  efficiency  in  deliver- 
in;^  semces  raihei  than  avoiding  bad  risks.  These  reforms  will  make  insur- 
ance accessible  to  all  children  and  pregnant  women  and  will  take  advantage 
of  niarket  forces  to  bring  about  real  improvements  in  efficiency. 

Finally,  many  employers  and  private  insmers  are  trying  to  restrain  medi- 
cal costs  by  encouraging  appropriate  use  of  liealth  care  semces  through 
managed  care  plans.  We  endorse  the  use  of  managed  care  sysiefus  (such  as 
health  maintenance  organizations  and  preferred  provider  oi>  :ations) 
and  managed  care  features  (such  as  second  surgical  opinions,  preadmission 
review,  and  outpatient  .uirgeiy  programs)  as  appropriate  and  eflicienl  ways 
to  deliver  essential  preventive  and  remedial  services  to  children  and  preg- 
nant women.  These  systems,  however,  must  be  required  to  t^ffer  their  plans 
to  all  prospective  patients,  not  just  to  those  wlu)  are  currently  healthy  and 
those  with  the  independent  means  to  pay  foi  care.  We  urge  that  insurers 
wht)  offer  managed  care  options  to  large  employers  be  required  to  extend 
that  option  to  small  employers  as  well. 

In  addition  to  these  steps  aimed  at  containing  the  costs  t)f  health  tare 
for  pregnant  women  and  childieiK  the  ('onmiission  urges  consideration  of 
a  comprehensive  national  system  of  quality  assurance.  Such  a  .system  could 
improve  health  professionals'  knowledge  of  appropr  iate  and  accepted  prac- 
tices relaled  to  particular  diagnoses  and  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  their 
use  of  diagnostic  tools  and  ireaiineiit  methods.  It  could  also  inform  insur- 
ers and  patients  and  help  them  make  more  effective  and  responsible  deci- 
sions in  purchasing  health  insurance  coverage  and  health  care  ser,  uc\s. 

Related  to  concerns  about  health  care  qualitv  and  the  need  to  curb  ris- 
ing medical  costs  are  problems  raised  by  malpractice  and  malpractice  litiga- 
tion.  Over  the  past  decade  the  increasing  volume  of  malpractice  cases 
brought  before  the  coin  ts  and  the  amount  of  damages  paid  have  contribut- 
ed to  rapidly  rising  malpractice  insurance  premiums,  hi  turn,  the  higher 
costs  of  malpractice  insiMamr  have  translated  into  higher  health  care  costs, 
and  the  risk  of  litigation  has  persuaded  some  physicians  to  change  their 
practices,  go  into  other  specialties,  oi  move  to  other  geogra])hic  locations. 
Among  the  highest  premiums  are  tho.se  paid  by  obstetrician-gvnecologists; 
in  some  parts  of  the  countiy,  they  exceed  S1(H),00()  annually.''^  in  response, 
some  obstetricians  have  become  less  willing  to  serve  high-risk  pregnant 
women  in  low-income  areas  because  of  the  po.ssible  financial  and  legal  con- 
sequences. .-Mthough  reconunendations  tor  resolving  malpractice  problems 
and  achieving  tort  reform  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Clommi.ssion's  work 
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The  poor  women  of 

Fayetteville  or  Cnb 
rOrcfairdiiiWest 
Viiginia  in  iome 
ways  have  even  less 
access  to  the  basic 
medical  services 
than  those  in  the 
dties...The  Harlem 
Hospital  or  the 
Cook  Comity 
Hospital  has  many 
problems  and  few 
resources^  but  at 
least  these 
institutions  are  there 
to  do  the  best  they 
can  for  the  urban 
poor.  In  rural  areaS) 

they  are  often 
completely  absent. 

—  MARGARET 
HEAGGARTV,M.D. 
iMmtor  of  Pcdiattio, 
CohimUa  UnKnenity 
Uarim  Hoipital  Center, 
NswYork^NewYoik 


wc  uigc  Uie  fedenil  govtM  nnu.nl  to  take  cxploraioiy  steps  to  addicss  mal- 
pmclice  issues  that  threaten  the  health  and  well-being  of  pregnant  women 
and  their  children,  In  particular,  we  urge  the  federal  government  to  con- 
sider providing  malpractice!  insurance  subsidies,  through  the  National 
Health  Service  (^orps  and  (lonununity  Health  Centers,  to  obstetricians  who 
care  lor  iniderserved,  high-risk  patients  in  inner  cities  and  isolated  rural 
comnmnities. 

Improving  Health  Care:  Delivery  of  Services 

Ei.vuring  that  all  pregnant  women  and  children  have  the  means  to  pay  for 
medical  semces  is  essential,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  guariintee  that  they 
will  receive  high-quality  health  care.  Unless  tin*  seivices  they  need  are  avail- 
able in  their  communities,  health  care  will  contiime  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  many  pregnant  women  and  children.  In  particular,  minority  children, 
low-income  children,  children  who  live  in  geographically  isolated  areas,  and 
those  whose  parents  are  poorly  educated  often  have  difficulty  getting  the 
health  care  they  need.  Accordingly,  the  National  Commission  ou  Children 
recommends  that  the  federal  and  state  governments  expand  effective 
health  care  programs  that  provide  senicesfor  underserved  populations. 

hnproving  Health  Care  io  Underserved  Areas  and  Populations 
Many  children  ami  pregnant  women  do  not  have  access  to  health  care 
l^ecause  they  livt;  in  areas  —  principally  rural  and  iimer-city  areas  —  that 
lack  the  personnel,  facilities,  and  other  resources  necessary  to  provide 
heahh  semces.'^  Although  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  nuniber  of  phvsicians 
in  the  United  States  has  nu)re  tlian  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  the 
American  population  since  1U70,  not  all  families  with  children  have  access 
to  doctors  in  their  conuuunities/'-*  Some  coimunnities  have  too  few  physi- 
cians to  nu*et  their  needs,  and  some  have  no  physicians  at  all.  Many  com- 
nuniities  have  particular  diffuuh)  attracting  and  retaining  obstetricians. 
Three  in  100  pregnant  women  give  birth  each  year  in  coumies  with  no  clin- 
ic- or  office-based  prenatal  care  provider."'^  One  ol)stetrician  we  met  in 
rural  Marlboro  Uoumy,  vScmth  (.arolina,  lamented  his  unsuccessful  efforts 
over  two  years  to  attract  another  obstetrician  to  his  practice. 

National  Health  Service  Corps.  The  National  Health  Semcc  ('orps  is  a 
federal  scholarship  and  loan  rei>aymenl  program  designed  to  help  urban 
aiul  rural  conumniities  experieiu  ing  slioi  tages  of  pfiysicians.  nurses,  and 
other  healili  professionals  recruit  and  retain  provitlers.  In  ex(  hange  for 
financing  tor  their  medical  educatit)ns.  health  care  professionals  are 
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assigned  to  underserved  communities  upon  completion  of  their  training. 
Since  1970,  some  13,000  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health  professionals 
have  been  assigned  to  underscrved  conmiunities  through  the  program. 
Some  have  subsequently  established  practices  and  stayed  in  the  connnuni- 
lies  where  they  were  assigned.  The  National  Health  Semce  Corps  has  been 
especially  important  in  bringing  obstetricians  to  many  rural  and  inner-city 
communities.  Despite  the  program's  success,  however,  it  was  scaled  down  in 
the  late  19a0s.  The  number  of  providers  who  were  available  for  placement 
through  the  program  declined  drajnatically,  from  approximately  3,300  in 
1986  to  approximately  1,100  in  1990.  There  were  75  new  scholarship  recipi- 
ents in  1990,  and  437  projected  for  19917*  The  loan  repayment  program 
has  not  attracted  nearly  the  number  of  health  professionals  required  to  off- 
set the  decline  of  the  .scholarship  program.  There  are  only  285  new  loan 
repayment  participants  projected  in  1991.''' 

The  National  Health  Scmce  C]orps  is  a  critical  resource  for  financing 
medical  education  and  encouraging  the  delivery  of  basic  health  care  in 
underscrved  rural  and  inner-city  areas.  We  believe  that  this  and  other 
financial  incentive  programs  designed  to  attract  physician  and  nonphysi- 
cian  health  providers  should  have  increased  support.  We  applaud  recent 
legislation  intended  to  revitalize  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  and 
increa.se  the  number  of  health  professionals  who  are  able  to  participate  in 
the  program.  But  we  realize  that  it  will  not  be  a  quick  fix  and  that  it  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  health  care  providers  in 
undersei-ved  areas.  In  1990  there  were  an  e.stinrated  2,049  such  areas  in 
the  United  States,  requiring  an  additional  4,3t)0  primaiy  care  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  to  meet  the  demand  for  health  care.*^*^  It 
takes  many  years  for  health  professionals,  especially  physicians,  lo  com- 
plete their  educations,  and  even  if  the  Corps  takes  up  some  of  the  slack, 
personnel  .shortages  arc  projected  to  continue  in  many  under.seived  areas 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  For  this  reason,  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments must  make  a  sustained  commitment  to  develop  an  adequate  pool 
of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health  profes.sionals  to  meet  the  needs  of 
underserved  rural  and  inner-city  populations.  We  believe  that  fiscal  year 
1991  federal  funding  of  S9i.7  million  for  the  National  Health  Service 
C^orps  should  be  increased  in  th(?  next  decade  by  approximately  $80  mil- 
lion per  year  in  order  to  sustain  approximately  700  health  professionals 
with  scholarships  and  400  health  professionals  with  loan  repayments  each 
year.  At  this  level,  the  Corps  would  produce  an  adequate  pool  of  health 
proNiders  to  ser\e  all  medically  underserved  areas  by  the  year  2000. 


Our  faimworfcen 
are  side.  Our 
farmworken' 
children  are  sidcer. 
They  are  side  from 
thefa*  mobili^,  their 

poverty,  their 
working  conditionii 

and  their  living 
conditions.  I  can't 
believe  we  can  care 
so  little  about  these 
children  that  we  just 
simply  look  the 
other  way. 

^  LYNN  CLOTHIER 

Executive  Director, 
Indisna  Heahh  Centeis, 
MMthomlodivii 
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Community  Health 
Centers  and  Migrant  Health 
Centers.  It  is  not  only  short- 
ages of  personnel,  but  also 
shortages  of  facilities  that 
can  Hmit  the  availability  of 
health  seiTices  in  many  com- 
munities. At  a  hearing  in 
Chicago,  the  Commission 
heard  from  outreach  work- 
ers reduced  to  tears  as  they 
spoke  of  their  inability  to  get 
prenatal  care  for  their  clients 
because  local  clinics  were 
overburdened,  hi  rural  com- 
muiiities  in  Indiana  and 
South  (Carolina,  we  heard 
from  pregnant  women  and 
parents  seeking  liealth  care  for  their  children  who  were  forced  to  travel 
long  distances  to  reach  the  nearest  hospital  or  physician. 

Comnumity  Health  Centers  and  Migrant  Health  Centers,  with  support 
from  the  fcdv^ral  and  state  governments  and  third-party  payers  (such  as 
insurers),  have  loi  25  years  provided  preventive  and  primary'  care  to  people 
in  medically  undersened  areas,  especially  areas  with  high  rates  of  infant 
mortality.  Originally  launched  by  the  Oftke  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
they  provide  comprehensive  ambulatoiy  care,  including  prenatal  and  post- 
partum care,  routine  preventive  and  acute  pediatric  care,  preventive  dental 
care,  family  planning  semces,  health  education,  and  nutrition  assessments. 
Across  the  countiy  they  have  contributed  to  reductions  in  low  birthweight 
and  infant  mortality,  as  well  as  childhood  disease  and  disability/'  The  num- 
ber of  centers  now  operating  does  not  begin  to  match  the  number  of 
underseiA'ed  areas,  however,  and  the  centers  that  do  exist  are  often  too 
small  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  communities.  Approximately  550  grantees 
currently  operate  nearly  2,000  clinics  but  serve  only  6  million  of  the  32  mil- 
lion medically  underseived  Americans.  To  improve  access  to  primary  care 
for  children  and  pregnant  women  in  underserved  communities,  funding 
for  (>ommunity  and  Migrant  Health  C^enters  should  be  substantially 
increased.  New  funds  should  be  used  lo  expand  both  the  number  of  sites 
and  the  capacity  of  existing  sites.  Toward  this  end,  we  urge  that  funding  be 
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increased  by  approxiniaiely  SI 50  million  (ironi  SnSO  million  lo  S()8()  mil- 
lion) as  ihv  firsi  slep  in  a  SI  billion  increase  over  the  nexl  five  years  lo  dou- 
ble the  number  of  cenlers  and  subslaniially  increase  the  capacity  of* existing 
centers.  In  I^T  1992  this  expansion  would  add  approximately  UiO  new  cen- 
lers and  '  5  million  new  patients.  We  estimate  that  by  FY  199f>  the  program 
would  extend  semces  to  an  additional  7  million  new  patients  altogether.  In 
the  fhial  year  ol  this  pr()pt)sed  expansion,  we  would  urge  the  SecretaiT  of 
Health  and  Human  Semces  to  reassess  the  level  of  unmet  need  and  review 
plans  for  further  program  ex{)ansi«)n. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant.  Thoirsands  ol  local  health 
departments  and  other  prt)granis  across  the  nation  receive  funding  through 
the  Title  V  Maternal  and  Child  Health  (MCH)  Block  (uant  program  to  pro- 
vide ba.sic  and  speciali/ed  health  care  to  low-inconu*  pregnant  wotnen  and 
children,  incliuiing  children  who  are  sevt»rely  ill  and  have  special  lu»altli  need.s 
and  tho.se  li\ing  in  areas  where  health  serxice.s  aie  limited.  Sia(t»s  determiiu* 
eligil)ility  and  the  .semces  that  will  be  offered.    The  seme  es  typically  in(  hide 
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prenatal  care,  routine  pediatric  care,  dental  care,  and  family  planning, 
MCH  block  grant  funds  have  played  a  significant  role  in  extending  health 
care  to  uhderser^'ed  pregnant  women  and  children  in  connnunities  nation- 
wide. Therefore,  we  urge  continued  and  expanded  support  for  this  pro- 
gram. Congress  authorized  $686  million  for  the  MCH  block  grant  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989,  an  additional  $100  million 
over  the  current  appropriation.  We  believe  that  funding  should  be 
increased  to  the  authorization  level. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  also  provided  that  MCH 
funds  be  used  to  create  and  expand  organized  networks  of  comprehensive, 
coordinated,  fanuly-centered  healtli  and  support  ser\ices  for  children  with 
chronic  and  disabling  conditions.  The  states  are  expected  to  make  these 
programs  available  in  or  near  children's  home  commvuiities  and  to  coordi- 
nate existing  community  health  care  and  social  sei-vice  re,sources  to  address 
the  special  needs  of  these  children.  We  believe  these  principles  should  be 
extended  to  other  areas  of  maternal  and  child  health  care  as  well,  including 
prenatal  care  for  high  risk  pregnant  mothers.  Accordingly*  we  would  urge 
states  to  direct  a  substantial  portion  of  additional  new  funding  to  these  pur- 
poses. 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women^  Infants,  and 
Children.  Established  in  the  early  1970s,  WIC  provides  highly  nutritious 
food  and  nutrition  education  to  low-income  women  who  are  pregnant  or 
breast-feeding  and  to  their  children  up  to  age  five.  The  program  links  the 
distribution  of  food  to  other  health  services,  including  prenatal  care. 
Participation  in  WIC  reduces  by  15  percent  to  25  percent  the  chance  that  a 
high-risk  pregnant  woman  will  delivc'  a  premature  or  low-birthweight  baby. 
It  increases  the  likelihood  that  these  women  will  receive  early,  regular  pre- 
natal care  and  that  their  children  will  get  regular  pediatric  care  and  immu- 
nizations. Not  siu^prisingiy,  it  is  the  mothers  and  children  at  greatest  risk  — 
those  who  are  poor,  minority,  and  poorly  educated  —  who  benefit  most.'^ 

WKVs  cost-effectiveness  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Because  it  sig- 
nificantly reduces  the  chances  of  prematurity  and  low  birthweight  and  the 
extraordinary  costs  of  neonatal  intensive  care  that  these  conditions  typically 
require,  the  savings  can  he  substantial.  The  average  cost  of  providing  WIC 
services  to  a  woman  during  her  pregnancy  is  estimated  to  be  less  than 
S2,50;'^  the  costs  of  sustaining  a  low-birthweight  baby  in  a  neonatal  intensive 
care  imit  are  many  times  that  amount  eveiy  day.  Despite  its  demonstrated 
success,  however,  WIC:  has  never  been  fully  funded.  It  currently  seizes  an 
estimated  4  million  persons  out  of  an  eligible  population  of  7  million.^" 
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The  Commission  believes  that  WIC  should  be  expanded  to  seive  all 
financially  needy  pregnant  and  nursing  women,  infants,  and  children  at 
nutritional  risk.  To  do  so  will  require  increased  annual  liuiding  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion. 


The  way  services  are  organized  and  delivered  also  prevents  many  children 
and  pregnant  women  from  obtaining  adequate  health  care.  Often  families 
with  children  do  not  receive  care  because  they  have  no  transportation  to  a 
clinic  or  doctor's  office,  because  the  hours  of  operation  are  loo  limited, 
because  rhe  wait  is  too  long,  because  all  the  seivices  they  need  are  not  avail- 
able in  one  place  or  at  one  dnie  once  they  fuially  get  to  the  front  of  the 
line,  because  semce  providers  are  too  cold  and  impersonal,  or  because  they 
are  unable  to  communicate  with  them/'  When  seivices  are  "unfriendly"  to 
those  who  need  them,  they  sometimes  go  unused.  Studies  of  effective  ser- 
vices show,  however,  that  the  "apathy  factor"  quickly  recedes  when  pro- 
grams are  readib'  accessible  and  when  the  mix  of  seivices  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  provided  responds  to  the  needs  of  the  mothers  and  children 
they  aim  to  sci-xe.**'-*  As  one  health  professional  told  the  Conmiission,  pro- 
viding healih  care  to  poor  and  socially  isolated  families  involves  a  lot  more 
than  just  giving  shots  and  treating  a  disease. 

Health  care  providers  should  be  concerned  about  the  health  of  all  chiU 
dren  in  their  commvuiities.  Accordingly,  the  National  Commission  on 
Children  recommends  that  health  professionals  work  together  with  pro- 
fessionals from  other  disciplines  to  improve  the  quality  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  health  and  social  services^  participate  in  publicly  funded  pro- 
grams^  and  serve  their  communities  as  volunteers  and  resource  persons. 

Many  high-risk  pregnant  women  and  their  children  need  an  array  of 
health  and  social  semces  —  including  mental  health,  substance  abuse,  fam- 
ily planning,  nutrition,  housing,  transportation,  and  legal  seivices.**^  Their 
nuiluple  problems  cannot  he  solved  by  a  single  provider  or  treatment.  This 
is  especially  true  of  children  with  chronic  and  disal>ling  conditions,  who 
often  require  multiple  sei-vices  from  difFereiit  providers  working  in  differ- 
ent facilities.^**  Ulien  poor,  socially  isolated  families  have  children  with  spe- 
cial needs,  the  prospect  of  arranging  all  the  care  and  .semces  those  chil- 
dren require  can  be  overwhelming.  Their  problems  are  compounded 
because  medical  and  social  services  are  fragmented  and  poorly  coordinat- 
ed. Parents  are  frequently  required  iv  make  appointments  and  take  their 
children  to  see  providers  in  many  different  clinics  and  agencies  that  are 
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located  miles  apart.  Unfortunately*  those  professionals  often  give  advice  but 
rarely  confer  wi'h  one  another  about  the  needs  of  the  family  or  the  child. 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  the  deliveiy  of  health  services  can  improve 
coordination  among  providers,  expand  social  support  (through  case  manage- 
ment), and  increase  the  likelihood  that  families  will  obtain  all  tlie  semces 
they  need.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  "oiuvstop  shopping/'  these  client-cen- 
tered systems  seek  to  integrate  many  health  and  social  seivices  in  one  loca- 
tion, simplily  their  enrollment  procedures,  and  unify  eligibility  criteria.  In 
addition  to  providing  an  array  of  medical  sendees,  these  centers  also  typically 
help  their  clients  gain  access  to  other  public  programs  and  benefits  for  which 
they  are  eligible,  including  WIC  and  food  stamps.  Sometimes  they  even  pio- 
vide  transpovtalion  for  those  who  have  trouble  getting  to  the  center.  The 
important  characteristic  of  ♦he  many  models  of  eff  ective,  comprehensive  pro- 
^;rams  that  have  developed  in  conmmnities  across  the  counuy  is  that  ihcy 
seek  simultaneously  to  meet  the  immediate  health  needs  of  the  mothers  and 
children  they  seive  and  to  alleviate  the  stress  and  other  problems  in  the  fami- 
lies' home  environments  that  adversely  affect  health.  The  Ck)mmission 
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believes  that  ItHleral  and  smv  g()vt!rnnu?nts  sIkhiUI  Mipport  demonstrations 
and  provide  financial  incentives  for  innovative  seivice  deliveiy  at  the  local 
level  in  an  eilort  to  expand,  develop,  and  adapt  potentially  effective  models 
for  sening  high-risk  pregnant  women  and  children. 

In  many  cases,  helping  high-risk  pregnant  women  and  children  gain 
access  to  health  care  means  taking  the  services  to  them.  Finding  out  who 
needs  care  (casetinding)  and  tiying  to  reach  them  (outreach)  increase  the 
likelihood  that  pregnant  women  and  children  will  receive  the  medical  and 
other  seivices  they  need.  C.asef  aiders  (including  home  \isitors)  targeted  to 
high-risk  populations,  mobile  prenatal  care  outreach  and  pediatric  health 
care  units,  referrals  from  other  providers  or  agencies,  telephone  hotlines, 
and  public  information  programs  can  all  enh<  nee  the  likelihood  that  high- 
risk  populations  will  receive  care.^*' 

Finally;  health  care  providers  themselves  c?n  help  fill  the  gap  by  volun- 
teering their  services  as  a  way  of  repayiiig  the  substantial  public  subsidies 
that  went  into  their  training.  Public  progranis  reimburse  the  high  costs  of 
teaching  hospitals,  which  subsidize  medical  training,  and  taxpayers  foot  tlie 
bill  for  subsidized  student  loans.  Health  professionals  can  and  should  take 
the  extia  time  and  effort  to  work  conscientiously  with  nonmedical  disci- 
plines to  facilitate  the  deliveiy  of  comprehensive  services  to  clients  in  need. 
They  can  participate  in  publicly  funded  programs,  including  Medicaid. 
And  they  can  volunteer  their  specialized  skills  to  help  teach  families  about 
health  issues  and  to  provide  services  to  disadvantaged  mothers  and  children 
in  their  own  comnumities. 

Costs  aiid  Benefits 

Improving  the  health  of  America's  pregnant  mothers  and  children  will 
require  a  muliipronged  approach  to  improve  health  behaviors  and  to 
improve  the  accessibility  of  health  care.  Parents  must  assume  primary 
responsibility  tor  protecting  their  own  health  and  their  children's  by  fos- 
tering healthful  lifestyles,  creating  safe  home  environments,  and  seeking 
essential  health  services.  In  many  cases  these  efforts  will  alleviate  short- 
and  long-term  problems  that  threaten  children's  health  and  necessitate 
costly  treatment.  Similarly,  communities  nuist  take  responsibility  for 
creating  safe  environments  and  supporting  community-based  health 
education  and  health  care  programs.  These  efforts  will  require  broad 
local  support  from  public  and  private  sources  to  reduce  the  human  and 
financial  costs  that  result  from  major  public  health  hazards. 
Community  institutions  play  a  key  role  in  helping  families  develop 
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hcalihlul  behaviors,  avoid  health  and  satciy  risks,  and  meet  iheir  chil- 
(hen\s  heahl)  i  are  needs. 

Thi^  fusi  and  niosi  eriiiial  siep  in  iniproving  aeeess  lo  health  rare  tor 
pregnant  wouien  and  chiUlren  is  removinj;  financial  barriers.  The 
('onunission's  proposed  pid)lic-private  appioaeh  would  extend  health  insur- 
ani  e  unerase  to  the  estimated  8,!^  nullion  clhUhen  and  433,000  piegnani 
women  who  are  eurrenllv  uninsured.  The  annual  estimated  new  costs  to  ihe 
ledeial  jiovernment  would  he  approximatelv  S7.4  billion,  including  increas- 
es in  insurance  benelils  and  changes  in  administrative  costs,  Kmployers  who 
do  not  curreudy  insure  prognanl  wiuuen  and  children  would  also  bear  sig- 
niiicanl  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  additional  cowiage,  an  eslimaled  S8.9 

()illion  annualh'  in  increased 
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Impact  of  the  Public-Private  Health  Insurance  Model  on 
Lpending  for  Children  and  Pregnant  Women 
(1991  dollars) 
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benefits,  pavroU  taxes,  or 
both.  Olhei  sectors  of  soci- 
ety would  realize  siguifuanl 
savings;  employers  who  now 
insuie  children  and  preg- 
nant women  as  employees* 
depend(M!ts  would  save  an 
eslimaled  S4,;^  billion  per 
year,  in  part  bi^cause  tbev 
would  no  longer  bear  the 
burden  of  cost  shifting  from 
uncompensated  care  and  low 
Med  i(  aid  i  eim  burse  men  ts. 
Similarly,  stale  and  local  gov- 
ernmenis  would  save  an  esti- 
mated S2.r>  billion  in  spend- 
ing for  thi*  miinsured  and 
int  reases  in  the  costs  of  cave 
for  (he  nuulically  indigent. 
And  families  would  save 
about  SIkH  billion  per  year 
as  a  result  of  increased 
employer  and  government 
contribmions  lo  their  health 
insurance  {)remiuuis  and 
health  lare  expenses  (see 
Table  tWl). 
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Ensuring  that  families  can  pay  for  health  care  is  essential,  bin  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  ensure  that  children  will  receive  necessary  services.  Unless 
health  care  providers  are  accessible  and  seiTices  are  organized  to  address 
the  needs  of  families  in  different  social,  economic,  and  cultural  circum- 
stances, many  children  still  will  not  receive  critical  preventive  and  acute 
care.  Accordingly,  the  Conunission  has  proposed  expansions  of  several 
effective  federal  programs  that  bring  maternal  and  child  health  semces 
to  underserved  populations,  including  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  the  Community  and  Migrant  Health  Centers,  and  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Block  Grant,  Over  the  coming  several  years,  the 
Commission  believes  these  programs  should  be  expanded  to  serve  all 
unseized  and  underseiTed  pregnant  women  and  children,  and  we  have 
suggested  an  incremental  approach  to  increased  federal  funding.  In  the 
first  year,  we  anticipate  new  required  funding  to  total  approximately 
$330  million  for  the  three  programs,  with  modest  additional  new  fund- 
ing in  subsequent  years. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  and  Community  and  Migrant 
Health  Centers  encourage  the  appropriate  use  of  health  services  and 
have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  improving  family  health.  Our 
proposed  changes  will  improve  the  capacity  of  the  health  care  system  to 
deliver  services  that  are  not  only  effective,  but  cost-effective  as  well. 
Prenatal  care,  for  example,  has  been  proven  to  be  highly  cost-effective. 
The  Office  of  Technology  Assessnient  estimates  that  for  every  low-hirth- 
weight  birth  prevented  by  earlier  or  more  frequent  prenatal  care,  the 
U.S.  health  care  system  saves  between  SI 4,000  and  $31,000  in  fust-year 
hospital  and  long-term  health  care  costs. The  Institute  of  Medicine 
estimates  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on  prenatal  care  for  low-income  or 
poorly  educated  women,  spending  on  medical  care  for  low-birthweight 
infants  could  be  reduced  by  more  than  three  dollars  in  the  first  year  of 
life.«7 

In  addition,  the  (A)nnnission  reconnnends  increased  funding  for  \VI(] 
so  that  it  will  .seiAx*  all  financially  needy  pregnant  and  nursing  women, 
infants,  and  children  at  nutritional  risk.  This  will  require  additional 
annual  funding  of  about  $1  billion.  Nutritional  supports  under  the  WIC 
program  are  also  highly  cost-effective.  For  example,  a  recent  study  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculiure  showed  that  for  eveiy  dollar 
spent  on  the  prenatal  component  of  WIC,  the  associated  savings  in 
Medicaid  costs  for  newborns  during  the  first  60  days  after  birth  ranged 
between  $2.84  and  $3.90."^ 
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Conclasion 

Most  American  ( hiklrcn  grow  up  healthy,  nranuitic  technological  advances 
in  medicine  and  increased  understanding  ol' environmental  and  behavioral 
eflects  on  health  are  reflected  in  i'alling  death  rates  and  reductions  in  the 
incidence  of  many  threatening  diseases  and  disahlhig  conditions.  Yet  the 
nation's  vast  and  unique  health  resources  are  not  equitably  distributed. 
Many  children  and  pregnant  women,  especially  those  who  are  poor,  live  in 
settings  that  are  not  conducive  to  good  health  and  lack  access  to  essential 
preventive  and  remedial  health  care.  Despite  the  cm  rent  outcry  over  run- 
away medical  costs,  preventive  seivices  and  etl'icient  approaches  to  health 
services  ilelivery  continue  to  receive  astoundingly  low  priority. 
F.n\ironmental  health  and  education,  approaches  that  can  promote  health- 
ful lifestyles  and  behavior,  continue  to  be  largely  neglected.  Lack  ol  health 
insurance  protection  denies  care  io  a  large  and  growing  population  who 
have  no  way  to  pay  tor  medical  care. 

As  a  (-onnnission,  we  are  dismayed  that  in  a  nation  as  wealthy  as  the 
United  Stales  so  many  pregnant  women  are  at  risk  of  poor  birth  outcomes, 
so  many  babies  are  born  unhealthy,  and  so  niany  children  contimie  to  suf- 
fer health  problems  that  lead  to  unnecessaiy  disease,  disability,  and  even 
death,  hi  this  chapter,  we  have  proposed  a  series  of  antidotes  to  the  ills  that 
plague  our  health  care  system  and  threaten  the  health  of  pregmuu  women 
and  children.  These  proposals  are  part  of  a  unified  plan.  Kach  is  impor- 
tant; none  alone  will  be  sufllcient.  To  be  etfective,  however,  there  must  be 
a  commitment  from  families,  communities,  employers,  liealih  care 
providers,  and  government.  Clhildreirs  health  nursl  first  be  protected  at 
home.  Adequate  nutrition,  healthful  lifestyles,  and  a  safe  enviromueiu  are 
essential.  In  addition,  all  children  and  all  pregnant  mothers  must  have 
access  to  the  health  care  they  need.  Universal  access  to  health  care,  along 
with  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  the  appropriate  sei\ices  actually  reach 
those  w^ho  are  at  high  risk  of  health  problems  and  pooi  outcomes,  repre- 
sents a  sound  social  investmeiu. 

These  senices  can  be  provided  by  a  variety  of  sources  and  organized  in 
ways  that  reflect  the  idiosyncrasies  of  local  conuuuniiies  and  the  needs  and 
preferences  of  the  populations  that  are  being  seived.  Diversity  does  not  need 
to  imply  disorder.  Universality  can  l>e  achieved  withoiu  unifornuty.'*-*  hi  the 
long  run,  ensuring  that  all  children  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve  their 
optimal  liealtli  should  be  a  hallmark  of  ecpiiiy  in  our  democratic  society. 


I.' 


Minority  Chapter 


on 


Health  Care^ 


Although  ihc  niajoriiy  chapter  on  health  care  makes  some  iiuporiant  obser- 
vations and  oilers  many  thought  provoking  ideas,  nine  conunissioners''  con- 
tinue to  have  some  fundamenial  disagreements  imi  the  majority  chapter's 
key  reconnnendalions.  Clonsequenily,  this  minority  chapter  is  ottered  as  a 
constructive  ahernative  to  the  preceding  majority  heaUh  chapter. 


Cliven  the  complexity  of  the  health  cure  system,  the  range  of  conflicting 
interests  involved,  and  the  diversity  of  views  on  health  care  reform,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  building  consensus  around  any  one  set  of  proposals  has  proven 
U)  be  veiy  ditficuli.  hideed,  we  as  a  nation  seem  to  lack  agreement  on  such 
fundamental  questions  as: 

■  What  goals  do  we  as  a  society  have  for  our  health  care  system,  and  are 
I  hey  reasonable? 

■  What  is  the  proper  role  of  the  patient,  the  provider,  the  insurer,  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  governmeiu  in  health  care? 

■  What  is  the  naiuio  of  the  currem  system's  problems? 

As  the  Secretaiy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Seivices, 
Hr.  Louis  Sullivan,  has  staled:  we  nmst  listen  to  and  learn  from  the 
American  people  about  what  they  want,  who  is  going  to  pay  and  how  much. 
It  is  interesting  that  experts  have  found  that  support  for  health  care  reform 
(hvindles  as  the  public\s  understanding  increases  about  the  price  tag  for  the 
change." 

At  the  heart  of  this  debate  are  sincere  concerns  about  preserving  the 
(|ualiiy,  choice  and  access  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  our  citizens. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  current  system  piovides  exceptional 
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medical  t  are  for  ihv  vast  nuiJoi  Uy  of  AiucM'icans,  \Vc  as  a  nation  have  the 
greatest  biomedical  research  capacity  aimvhere,  a  steady  supply  ot  bril- 
hum  medical  talent,  a  constantly  innovating  technology,  and,  of  course, 
a  nationwide  system  ot  hospitals  and  other  health-care  facilities  which, 
however  stressed,  are  a  bedrock  of  security  for  the  injured  and  ill  of  our 
country.  Few  would  want  to  sacrifice  these  strengths  for  sometliing  that 
would  provide  less  ciuality  services,  less  choice,  or  less  access  to  high 
quality  care. 

But  most  Americans  also  believe  that  we  already  spend  too  nuich  on 
health  care.  Therefore,  the  key  to  improving  health  care  is  not  necessarily 
to  spend  more  money,  but  rather  to  spend  our  money  more  etlkiently  and 
wisely,  hi  fact,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  our  health  care  delivei\ 
system  is  far  from  efllcient.  Defensive  medicine,  liability  costs,  ineffective 
treatment  procedures,  unnecessaiy  duplication  and  papenvork  all  seive  to 
drive  up  health  care  costs  without  offering  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
care.  At  the  same  lime,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  underlying  causes  of 
ill  health  for  families  and  children,  not  all  of  which  relate  directly  to  inade- 
quate access  to  health  care,  but  rather  to  unhealthy  behaviors  and  lifestyles. 
Whatever  we  do,  we  must  be  careful  that  if  we  propose  to  spend  more 
money,  we  do  not  require  ever  increasing  amounts  from  the  family  budget 
while  purchasing  little  in  the  way  of  either  greater  access  to  care  or  better 
health. 

Health  Principles 

Ciiven  the  importance  of  consensus  building,  we  offer  the  following  under- 
lying principles  which  should  guide  our  efforts  to  improve  the  health  status 
of  our  nation's  families  and  children, 

■  hidividuals  must  assume  responsibility  for  their  health,  and  any  reform 
nmst  have  prevention  as  its  key  goal. 

■  The  family  imit  is  the  principal  health  educator,  and  single  parenthood 
creates  significant  risks  for  children's  health. 

■  All  people  should  be  able  to  t)btain  necessar\'  health  care  through  a  pri- 
vate-public partnership. 

■  Health  care  deliveiy  and  financing  schemes  should  constrain  the  rate  of 
growth  in  health  care  expendinu  es. 

■  Any  health  care  reform  design  should  promote  iiiiuAation^  not  adverselv 
alfecl  economic  growth  and  stability,  and  promote  the  deliver)'  of  high- 
quality,  cost-i*ffective  care. 
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Protecting  Children's  Health 
Personal  Responsibility 

Health  cure  rdbi  in  must  begin  with  a  discussion  of  individual  '  esponsi- 
bility  —  an  individuaPs  responsibility  lor  his  or  her  own  health,  and  in  the 
case  ol  parents,  their  responsibility  for  the  health  of  their  children*  Wlien 
testifying  before  the  Commission,  Secretaiy  Sullivan  renewed  his  tall  for  a 
new  "culture  of  character,"  and  stated  the  importance  that  the  family  plays 
in  the  nurture,  support,  and  development  of  children.  Indeed,  the  family  is 
the  first  place  in  which  each  of  us  develops  attitudes  toward  good  health. 
Decisions  as  simple  as  the  routine  use  of  auto  sal'tty  belts  can  have  pro- 
found influences  on  growing  children.  They  not  only  protect  the  children 
physically,  they  also  communicate  a  value  —  the  value  of  children's  lives 
and  safety. 

Children  must  learn  that  being  a  person  of  character  requires  personal 
responsibility,  hi  turn,  responsibility  is  a  necessar)'  prerequisite  for  main- 
taining good  health.  Indeed,  according  to  Secretary  Sullivan,  poor  diet 
alone  is  related  to  five  of  the  ten  leading  causes  of  death  in  the  United 
Slates,  In  addition,  two-thirds  of  all  cases  of  chronic  disability,  and  40  to  70 
percent  of  all  premature  deaths  could  be  prevented  through  easily  accessi- 
ble personal  action,^ 

Any  public  health  policy  must  give  adequate  weight  to  the  individu- 
al's responsibility  for  his  or  her  own  health.  In  this  context,  individual 
responsibility,  rather  than  government  programs,  must  be  emphasized 
when  discussing  an  array  of  health  concei  iis,  including  preventable  dis- 
eases, infant  mortality,  low  birthweight,  prenatal  care,  and  adequate 
nutrition.  In  fact,  there  is  a  growing  consensus  that  government  pro- 
grams can  only  assuage  the  consequences  of  unhealthy  families  after 
the  fact. 

Preventable  Diseases,  Recent  reports  point  to  a  declining  number  of 
children  who  are  being  routinely  vaccinated  against  a  variety  of  childhood 
diseases.  Some  obsemMs  cite  federal  cutbacks  as  the  primaiT  reason  for 
failure  to  vaccinate  young  children.  But  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  in  taking 
responsibility  for  these  decisions  away  from  parents,  public  health  officials 
have  unintentionally  diminished  the  need  for  j)arenls  to  act  responsibly. 
Indeed,  a  part  of  any  culture  of  character  should  be  a  "culture  of  compe- 
tence." Well-intended  plans  that  reduce  parents*  primarv*  responsibility  for 
the  inmi\mization  of  their  children  may  urimtentionally  undermine  the  cul- 
ture of  conipeti'uce,  and  discourage  uidividual  initiative  and  healthful 
behaviors. 
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However,  when  parents  fail  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities,  we  recog- 
nize the  need  for  outside  assistance  to  ensure  that  their  children  arc 
immunized.  In  addition,  no  American  child  should  go  without  needed 
immunizations  because  of  poverty  or  such  barriers  as  language  or  trans- 
portation. 

A  national  policy  that  is  "family  fi  iendly"  will  reach  out  to  voluntiuy  asso- 
ciations and  mediating  institutions  for  creative  and  eflective  responses  to  a 
variety  of  family  health  issues.  The  maintenance  of  up-to-date  shot  records 
on  each  family  member  should  be  as  important  a  part  of  family  life  as  any 
other  group  activity.  Only  when  we  recognize  that  the  beginning  of  a 
healthy  lifestyle  resUi  with  individual  decision-making  can  we  elfectively  pro- 
mote a  healthier  America  for  the  year  2000. 

Infant  Mortality  and  Low  Birthweight.  Forty  thousand  infants  are  lost 
annually  in  the  struggle  for  infant  sumval.  Not  usually  highlighted  is  one 
of  the  primary  causes:  unwed  parenthood.  Unwed  teenage  girls  are  twice 
as  likely  to  have  a  low  birthweight  baby,  contributing  to  a  death  rate  for 
their  babies  1.5  times  higher  than  for  babies  whose  mothers  are  over  twen- 
ty. Nonmarital  teenage  pregnancy  must  become  a  target  in  the  fight 
against  infant  mortality. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the 
African-American  community  where  63.5  percent  of  the  babies  are  being 
born  to  unwed  mothers,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  teenagers.  Black  chil- 
dren, who  are  twice  as  likely  to  die  as  an  infant,  are  also  twice  as  likely  to 
have  a  single,  teenage  mother. 

The  importance  of  the  parents'  marital  status  to  a  baby's  health  is 
largely  overlooked  —  race  and  poverty  are  commonly  blamed  for  poor 
infant  health  and  mortality.  In  fact,  a  teenage  mother  who  is  unmarried 
and  white  is  more  likely  to  have  a  low  birthweight  baby  than  a  teenage 
mother  who  is  married  and  black.  Furthermore,  babies  born  to  unmar- 
ried, college-educated  wonien  die  in  greate.  proportions  than  the  babies 
of  married,  grade-school  dropouts.  After  looking  at  these  data,  colum- 
nist Stephen  Chapman  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  made  the  following  obser- 
vation: 

These  gaping  differences  don't  arise  because  a  marriage  licen.se 
miraculously  confers  disease-fighting  antibodies  on  children  not  yet 
conceived.  They  arise  because  the  sort  of  people  who  will  produce 
babies  without  first  bothering  to  create  a  genuine  family  and  home 
are  rarely  the  sort  of  people  who  will  take  great  pains  to  safeguard 
their  physical  health.'^ 
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Not  only  docs  infant  mortality  in  general  run  higher  among  children 
born  to  unmarried  mothers  than  among  children  born  to  married  mothers, 
but  so  too  does  the  incidence  of  Sudden  Iniant  Death  Syndrome.'* 
Furthermore,  compared  to  immanied  mothers,  married  mothers  are  nmch 
more  likely  to  breast-feed  their  infants,  which  enhances  good  physical  and 
emotional  health  in  children.^ 

Adequate  Nutrition.  Too  often,  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
role  of  inadequate  nutrition  on  low  birth-weight  babies.  Low  birth-weight 
births  in  the  United  States  are  much  more  frequently  due  to  other  adult 
behaviors,  such  as  drug  abuse,  smoking,  and  stress,  hideed.  Dr.  George  E. 
Graham,  a  noted  nutrition  and  pediatrics  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  recently  written: 

Studies  of  whites,  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  all  suggest  that  low 
birthweight  births  and  veiy-low-bivthweight  biiths  in  the  U.S.  corre- 
late strongly  with  behavior,  not  nutrition,  and  especially  with  smok- 
ing, drug  abuse  (particularly  the  abuse  of  crack  and  other  forms  of 
cocaine),  previous  abortions,  stress  and  infections  of  the  genital  tract 
and  of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  unborn  baby,  which  often 
result  from  sexual  promiscuity. ' 

His  conchision  is  that  since  low-birth-weight  infants  in  the  United  States 
do  not  result  primarily  from  undernuuition,  they  cannot  have  nutritional 
solutions.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  problems  resulting  from  malnutri- 
tion be  addressed  by  combating  the  climate  of  violence,  drugs  and  promis- 
cuous sexual  activity  instead  of  simply  increasing  funding  for  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC). 

Health  as  a  Family  Responsibility 
Family  health  is  the  key  to  child  health.  Health  is  established,  developed, 
and  maintained  in  famin  es,  beginning  in  utero.  Where  families  provide  for 
the  economic  security  of  children,  where  parents  provide  consistent,  com- 
mon sense  role  models  in  personal  health  care,  and  where  comnumity  ser- 
vices —  born  of  the  active  contributions  of  parents  to  community  life  — 
exist  to  supplement  parents  in  their  role  as  the  primary  protectors  of  child 
well-being,  the  health  of  young  people  is  reasonably  assured.  Although 
cliildren  and  adolescents  have  particular  health  needs  peculiar  to  their  life 
stage,  better-than-average  health  is  the  regular  standard  and  reasonable 
expectation  of  this  age  gr(jup. 

Parental  presence  and  involvement  are  critical  for  child  health  and  for 
preventing  and  meeting  the  daily  risks  and  occasional  crises  that  face  the 
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Vilst  majorily  oi  families  in  inodtM  n  .so(  ioty/»  As  Secrctaiy  of  Health  and 
Human  Semces  Louis  Sulli\an  has  remarked,  **[S]ome  of  our  nation's  most 
urgent  problems,  ranging  from  infani  mortality,  to  drug  abuse,  to  AIDS,  to 
teen  pregnancy,  to  the  disproportionately  poor  health  and  excess  niorialily 
afilitting  the  children  of  our  minority  citizens.., arise  precisely  [emphasis  in 
original)  from  an  erosion  of  basic  values,  and  the  collapse  of  the  institutions 
that  teach  them,  like  family  and  community."'^  Rather  than  supplant  the 
family  (which  will  not  work)  or  ignore  ius  struggles  (which  will  only  deepen 
its  generation-to-generation  decline),  public  policy  should  support  the 
restoration  of  the  family  by  empowering  the  parents  who  shape  children's 
lives  and  pro\ide  their  first,  and  best,  line  of  defense  against  poor  health 
and  unhealthy  behaviors. 

"Government  programs  canno^  fully  substitute  for  healthy  families  and 
should  not  even  tiy,"  Kiunarck  and  Galston  have  written.**  In  health  policy, 
as  in  education  and  in  child-rearing  generally,  public  policy  should  move 
toward  policies  "that  reinforce  families  and  away  from  bureaucratic 
approaches  that  seek  to  replace  family  functions/'-*  Government  inlei^en- 
lion  in  adolescent  health  care  that  substitutes  for  parents,  undermines  their 
prerogatives,  or  weakens  their  attachment  to  their  duties,  whether  from  a 
financial  or  decision-making  standpoint,  must  be  resisted,  both  as  contraiy 
to  our  society's  understanding  of  its  moral  responsibility  to  families  with 
childreri  and  to  our  sociel\'s  practical  experience  with  "solutions"  that  have 
only  exacerbated  the  family  problems  they  were  designed  to  cure. 

Family  Structure  and  Children's  Health.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  just  how  profoundly  family  life  aftecLs  children's  health.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases  the  eflects  of  home  life  overshadow  tlie  availability  of  medical 
care  in  imporuince.  The  protective  eft'ects  of  family  life  may  be  seen  even 
among  infants.  A  remarkable  link  belween  elevated  infant  mortality  and 
illegitimate  birdi  has  been  documented  for  all  classes  and  for  both  blacks 
and  whites. Kven  after  infancy,  children  continue  to  enjoy  health  advan- 
tages if  they  live  with  married  parents  rati^er  than  in  a  single-parent  lu/use- 
hold.  On  average,  children  living  with  both  parents  are  healthier,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  than  c  hildren  living  in  one-parent  homes.^'  And 
adolescents  living  in  single-parent  households  are  more  likely  to  endanger 
their  health  through  the  use  of  tobacco^  alcohol,  or  drugs  than  adolescents 
J'  Mig  with  both  parents.*"' 

Children  who  have  grown  up  in  a  single-parent  household  often  perpet- 
uate a  pattern  of  domestic  life  that  will  put  their  health  at  risk  in  adulthood. 
Compared  to  peers  reared  in  intact  families,  adults  reared  in  one-parent 
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tuiuilies  art?  si^rnificantly  luorc  likely  lo  divorce  tlifii  spouses  and  lo  live  as  a 
single  parent.'^  In  addition,  intact  marriages  toster  helicM  physical  and 
emotional  health  tor  hoth  men  and  women  than  ir  seen  among  unmarried 
adult  peers.^^  While  it  is  true  that  children  in  single-parent  households  are 
less  likely  \o  be  covered  by  private  health  insurance  than  children  in  intact 
families,  enhanced  medical  care  would  not  eliminate  all  of  the  liealth  risks 
to  which  children  in  single-parent  homes  are  especially  vulnerable.  In  a 
recent  study  at  Stanford  University,  researchers  found  that  children  of 
Mexican-American  parents  were  significantly  healthier  than  children  of 
mainland  Puerto-Rican  parents,  even  though  the  l*uerto-Rican  parents  were 
no  poorer  and  in  fact  enjoyed  substantial  advantages  in  medical  care.  But 
Mexican-American  children  were  much  more  likely  than  mainland  Puerto- 
Rican  children  to  live  in  two-parent  households.^'^  This  pattern  deseiA'es 
thoughtful  attention  from  all  those  who  suppose  that  the  health  of 
American  children  can  be  improved  by  devoting  greater  resources  to  public 
health  programs. 

Parental  Involvement.  For  the  greater  portion  of  U.S.  histor>',  govern- 
ment has  exercised  authority  over  children  in  families  via  a  series  of 
nuanced  and  carefully  balanced  powers  delegated  by  parents  themselves. 
In  the  past  few  decades,  however,  ad'^nting  a  paradigm  of  social  or  public 
health  imperatives  —  to  reduce  ve  \*n\  s\  disease  or  address  teenage  preg- 
nancy —  public  agencies  have  joined  forces  with  civil  libertarian  organiza- 
tions to  expand  the  array  of  adull  contact  with  minors  absent  parental 
authoriiv  or  knov*'ledge. 

Recognition  appears  to  be  growing,  however,  that  the  emancipation  of 
minors  that  has  steadilv  occurred  over  the  past  two  decades  has  not  led  lo 
deuionstrably  favorable  outcomes.  The  broadening  of  adolescents'  inde- 
pendent access  to  coiniseling  and  medical  semces  related  to  adolescent 
sexual  activity  has  coincided  with  dramatic  increases  in  adolescent  sexual 
aciivil>;  increases  in  teenage  pregnancy;  and  resurgent  increases  in  both 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STDs)  and  out-of-wedlock  adolescent  child- 
bearing.^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  parental  notificativjn  laws  may  in  fact  helf)  foster 
parent-ihild  comnumication  and  more  sober  consideration  by  the  >uung  of 
the  consequences  of  sexual  activity.  Researchers  have  shown  that  parents 
typically  react  less  negatively  to  an  adolescent  pregnancy  than  die  adoles- 
cent expects.  Parental  involvement  can  correct  this  and  other  erroneous 
perceptions  adolescents  may  maintain  as  they  approach  diHicult  decisions 
in  this  life  stage. 
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Federal  |K)licie.s  aiul  jMosranis  that  weaken  parental  auUioriiy,  and  replace 
the  balances  siruek  by  ilie  several  Stales  on  questions  of  parental  authority/ado- 
lesceiu  maturity  with  a  unifoi m,  and  demonstrably  inefferiive,  national  stan- 
dard, should  be  reformed.  For  the  next  phase  of*  iamily-sirengthening  and 
child-protective  policymaking;,  parental  involveniem  should  become  once  again 
the  norm,  not  the  exception.  This  is  particularly  important  ;is  public  policv 
advocates  experimeiu  with  proj»Taius  without  a  ivcord  oi  proven  eiiecliveness, 
such  as  School-Hased  (Clinics  (SliCs)  and  Clommunity-Based  Clinics. 

Thus,  we  recommend  that  all  programs  and  services  for  children  and 
youth  ensure  that  they  involve  parents  and  respect  their  values,  taking 
care  not  to  undermine  parents'  authority  or  to  diminish  their  important 
role  and  influence  in  ado  . 'scent  decision  making. 

Sexuality  Education,  One  ol  the  significant  health  risk  factors  is  adoles- 
cent sexua!  activity.  According  to  the  Centers  tor  Disease  Control,  adoles- 
cents and  young  adults  ha\e  the  highest  risk  of  contracting  a  sexuiilly  irans- 
niilted  disease  (STD)  with  iW/c  of  S  I  Ds  occurring  in  the  under  ^o  age 
bracket.''^  Tragically,  with  the  advent  of  AIDS  the  issue  of  adolescent  sexual 
activity  has  also  become  one  of  life  ami  death.  In  fact,  a  recent  study 
reported  that  1  in  500  college  siudeius  tested  positive  lor  the  HI\' virus. 

There  are  some  who  letonunend  that  the  sohuion  to  this  pioblein  is 
increased  funding  for  contraceptive  semces  for  teenagers.  However,  as 
reported  by  Marion  Howard  and  Judith  lilainev  McCabe  in  Family  PlaiifiiHg 
Pnspeciix'es,  kiu)wledge-based  educational  efforts  with  leeiuigers  about  sexu- 
ality and  comraception  do  not  result  in  imreasfd  contraceptive  use.'-' 
Indeed,  the  contraceptive  approach  is  even  ineffective  in  combatting 
iniwed  teenage  pregnancies  because  of  l!ie  high  failure  rate:  oiuMhird  of 
teenage  pregnancies  o(  c  ur  while  a  coiuracepiive  is  being  used. 

One  alternative  to  the  contraceptive  ap[)roach  for  preveiuing  the  spread 
of  vSTDs  as  well  as  unwed  teenage  pregnancies  is  abstinence  education.  As 
Virginia  (iovernor  Douglas  Wilder  recenilv  wrote. 

But  as  conunon  sense  tells  us,  there  are  precautions  to  be  taken 
by  the  young  and  the  unmarried,  especially  for  those  who  know  that 
they  arc  iU)l  remotely  dose  to  being  ready  for  ilie  unending  l  esponsi- 
bilities  of  parenthood.  If  ihey  wain  to  have  a  futiue,  it  is  imperative 
that  our  young,  male  and  female  alike  embrace  the  ultimate  precau- 
tion —  abstineni  e/-^' 

Thus,  as  a  health  issue,  we  recommend  increased  support  for  absti- 
nence education  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  sprecd  of  STDs  and  AIDS,  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  unwed  teenage  pregnancies. 
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Health  as  a  Cotnmunity  Responsibility 
The  media  and  other  commuiiity  lesources  also  have  a  major  inllueuce  in 
reinforcing  the  sense  of  responsibility  one  must  Uike  for  one's  own  health, 
as  well  as  respect  for  the  preeminence  of  the  family  in  fostering  the  devel- 
opment of  healthy  children.  As  such,  we  also  recommend  that  the  media 
and  other  community  organizations  take  seriously  their  role  in  promot- 
ing healthy  behaviors  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children^  and  do  nothing 
to  either  glamorize  or  reinforce  unhealthy  lifentyles^  such  as  the  use  of 
drugSy  sexual  promiscuity^  smokingy  and  unhealthy  dietary  habits. 

Providing  Health  Care  for  Children 

We  share  with  the  majority  chapter  on  health  care  the  goal  of  universal 
access  to  iilVordable  health  care  for  pregnant  women  and  children,  indeed 
for  all  Americans.  But  the  majority  chapter  on  health  care,  which  proposes 
levying  new  taxes  and  more  government  interference  in  the  market,  will,  we 
believe,  lead  us  not  to  better  health  care  for  all,  but  to  skyrocketing  health 
costs,  and  health  care  of  poorer  quality. 

The  majority  proposal  calls  for  a  new  payroll  tax  for  employers  in 
order  to  finance  a  new  public  insurance  program  for  pregnant  women 
and  children.  We  believe  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  inflationary 
and  would  actually  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  quality  of  health  care  in 
America. 

The  majority  proposal  also  recommends  mandating  that  employers  pro- 
vide health  insurance  to  pregnant  employees  and  non-working  spouses  of 
employees  and  their  dependent  children.  Employers  would  be  required  to 
either  purchase  tlie  specified  coverage  on  their  own  or  to  conlribuie  to  a 
government  program  for  insuring  their  workers.  Even  though  the  propo.sal 
includes  an  undefined  tax  .subsidy  to  olTsei  the  small  employer's  share  of 
health  insurance  premium  costs,  it  would  still  have  a  dramatic  impact  on 
small  bu.sinesses  and  would  likely  lead  to  a  substantial  number  of  people 
losing  their  jobs. 

Finally,  the  majority  proposal  calls  for  regulation  of  the  entire  health 
care  sy.stem  —  from  .setting  provider  payments  rales  to  defining  the  basic 
set  of  benefits  all  insurers,  both  private  and  public,  must  provide.  At  the 
same  time,  the  proposal  contains  no  cost-containment  provi.sions  other 
than  minor  cost-.sharing  and  some  encouragement  of  managed  care.  Thus, 
this  proposal  provides  \irtually  unlimited  coverage  of  semces  with  no  efiec- 
tive  cost  containment  provisions.  We  believe  that  health  rare  costs  would 
skyrocket  as  a  result. 
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Because  of  these  concerns,  we  can  not  endorse  the  majority  chapter  on 
health.  Consequently,  we  offer  the  following  as  an  alternative  view  of 
health  care  reform. 

Expanding  Workplace  Insurance,  Most  Anierican  workers  (80  percent 
to  85  percent)  and  their  dependents  currently  receive  health  insurance  cov- 
erage through  the  workplace.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  absence  of 
universal  employer-sponsored  coverage  is  due  to  simple  negligence  or  a 
desire  to  "free-load"  on  the  part  of  some  employers.  Those  who  hold  this 
assumption  often  are  aUracted  to  "play  or  pay"  health  insurance  proposals 
under  which  "negligent'*  employers  are  forced  to  provide  coverage  them- 
selves or  to  fund  the  cost  of  publicly  administered  coverage  for  their  unin- 
sured workers  and  dependents.  Under  such  "play  of  pay"  proposals, 
employers  would  be  required  to  either  buy  coverage  in  the  private  market 
or  contribute  to  a  new  public  plan.  The  contribution  is  often  described  as  a 
set  percentage  of  payiolK  but  what  it  really  amounts  to  is  a  payroll  tax.  For 
example,  a  Massachusetts  "play  or  pay"  plan  enacted  in  1988  contains  a  12 
percent  tax  on  the  first  S14,000  of  each  worker's  wages. 

However,  we  believe  the  real  reason  most  uninsured  Americans,  includ- 
ing pregnant  women  and  children,  lack  health  care  coverage  is  simply  that 
they  and/or  their  employers  have  been  priced  out  of  the  market.  The  costs 
of  health  care  and  health  insurance  continue  to  escalate  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  including  the  substantial,  hidden  administrative  costs  imposed  by 
government  regulation  of  employee  benefits  plans. 

Regardless  of  whether  employers  comply  with  the  mandate  by  buying 
insurance  privately  or  by  paying  the  payroll  tax  to  cover  their  workers  under 
the  new  public  program,  the  effect  would  be  the  same.  Low-wage  workers 
—  the  same  ones  most  likely  to  lack  health  insurance  —  would  lose  jobs  or 
see  their  wages  reduced.  Although  the  magnitude  of  the  job  loss  is  difficult 
to  determine,  John  F.  (-ogan,  a  labor  economist  and  former  Deputy 
Director  of  OMB,  estimates  that  if  the  '*play  or  pay"  plan  endorsed  by  a 
majority  of  (Commissioners  on  the  U.S.  Bipartisan  (Commission  on 
Comprehensive  Health  Care  were  put  into  efi'ect  between  500,000  and  1.4 
million  workers  would  lo.se  their  jobs.  '^^  There  is  the  very  real  possibility 
that  the.se  families  might  consider  a  job  to  be  more  valuable  than  a  federal 
government  health  plan. 

Such  "play  or  pay**  plans  might  also  create  a  peiverse  incentive  on  busi- 
nesses currently  providing  health  insurance  to  drop  coverage  for  some  or 
all  of  their  workers  and  to  dump  them  onto  the  public  plan.  The  lower  the 
payroll  tax,  the  greater  the  number  ol  workers  who  will  be  dumped  onto 
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the  public  plan.  The  higher  the  tiix,  the  fewer  workers  will  be  dumped,  but 
those  will  be  the  workers  who  are  most  expensive  to  insure.  It  will  never  be 
in  the  interest  of  employers  to  pay  the  tax  for  workers  who  cost  less  to 
insure  than  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Thus,  at  eveiy  lax  rate  the  cost  of  insur- 
ing those  workers  dumped  on  the  public  plan  will  exceed  the  revenues 
raised  by  the  tax  to  fund  their  insurance,  and  the  program  will  always  oper- 
ate at  a  deficit. 

The  only  exception  would  be  if  the  tax  rate  were  set  so  high  that  it 
exceeded  the  costs  of  insuring  even  the  most  expensive  individuals,  in 
which  case  employers  will  choose  to  insure  all  workers  and  their  depen- 
dents privately.  But  of  course  the  higher  the  tax  rale,  the  greater  the  job 
losses  or  the  lower  the  wages. 

In  addition,  any  mandate  would  give  employers  snong  incentives  to 
dump  costly  workers  and  their  families  on  to  the  public  program  or  to 
avoid  hiring  workers  with  families.  One  recommended  solution  is  to 
require  that  insurers  and  employers  do  not  discriminate  against  workers 
with  families  and  that  market  practices  do  not  provide  employers  with 
incentives  to  force  children  and  pregnant  women  into  the  public  program. 
Such  an  approach,  though,  conjures  up  visions  of  anti-discrimination  legis- 
lation that  would  potentially  surpass  in  scope,  complexity  and  cost  any  exist- 
ing law. 

Cost  Shifting.  Eliminating  current  health  '^are  cost  shifting  in  which  the 
cost  of  treating  uninsured  patients  is  added  to  medical  bills  paid  by  insured 
patients  is  not,  contrary  to  the  arguments  of  some  large  businesses,  a  valid 
reason  for  adopting  a  "play  or  pay"  system. 

If  employers  themselves  paid  for  health  insurance,  there  might  be  some 
iusiification  to  this  argument.  But  they  do  !U)t  —  employees  pay  for  health 
insurance.  Employee  compensation  equals  cash  wages,  plus  both  cash  and 
non<ash  fringe  benefits,  plus  payroll  taxes  paid  by  employers.  Employees 
with  tax-free  employer  sponsored  health  benefits  generally  earn  more  than 
workers  without  such  benefits.  They  also  receive  enormous  lax  subsidies 
for  ih().se  benefits,  which  dramatically  lowers  ihe  nel  cost  of  their  health 
insurance  and  medical  tare.  In  contrast,  Americans  without  employer 
sponsored  health  insmance  receive  little,  or  as  is  most  often  the  case,  no 
tax  subsidy  U)  defray  the  cost  of  purchasing  health  insurance  or  medical 
care.  Thus,  despite  the  clear  problems  and  inefficiencies  of  a  system  in 
which  those  with  employer-provided  health  benefits  cross-subsidi/e  those 
wilhoul  .such  benefits,  in  reality  it  is  a  far  more  progres.sive  "solution"  than 
imposing  an  added  payroll  lax  on  the  uninsured,  which  would  drastically 
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cut  the  cash  wages  of  these  lower-paid  workers  or  eliminate  their  jobs 
entirely. 

Minimum  Benefits.  We  are  also  concerned  about  proposals  for  govern- 
ment to  mandate  a  niininuun  health  care  benefits  package  for  women  and 
children.  Uy  legislating  an  arbitrary  minimum  benefits  package  and  an 
equally  arbiu  aiy  tax  they  must  pay  if  they  fail  to  provide  those  benefits,  the 
government  would  force  firms  that  have  kept  their  health  care  costs  under 
the  tax  level  to  make  up  the  difference  or  drop  their  coverage.  Similarly, 
firms  whose  benefit  plans  didn't  meet  the  new  requirements  would  be 
forced  to  enrich  their  plans  Thus  the  system  would  pimish  the  firms  that 
have  done  the  best  job  in  controlling  costs,  and  have  an  overall  inflaiionai7 
impact. 

A  federally  defined  mininmm  benefits  package  would  create  other  prob- 
lems as  well.  Such  lists  easily  become  overly  comprehensive  and  expensive. 
The  most  accuidie  definition  of  ^'minimum"  benefits  would  be  coverage  for 
major  illnesses  invoking  catastrophic  expenses.  Such  protection  is  what  con- 
sumers need  most,  and  because  such  occurrences  are  relatively  rare,  it  is 
nmch  less  costly  to  insure  against  them,  than  to  insure  against  a  much  greater 
volume  of  routine,  predictable,  lower-cost  seivices.  More  comprehensive 
mandated  "minimum''  benefits  packages  also  strike  us  as  an  unwarranted 
intrusion  intc  the  free  market,  stifiing  choice  and  freedom,  without  any  proof 
that  the  system  will  become  more  efficient  or  provide  greater  access. 

Mandating  any  minimum  benefit  package  on  employers  would  result  in 
eno»*mous  constituency  pressure  on  (iongress  to  add  more  and  more  ser- 
vices under  the  mandated  minimiun  benefit  package,  and  to  reduce  its 
cost-sharing  requirements  on  beneficiaries.  This  pressure  would  come 
fn^ni  consumers  desiring  more  'Tree*'  or  "lower  cost"  semces,  But  pressure 
would  also  come  from  providers  initially  excluded  from  the  system.  Having 
the  government  recjuire  people  to  buy  yoiu  seivices  is  a  great  way  to  guar- 
antee your  income. 

It  wcmid  be  vei^  difficult  indeed  for  (iOngress  to  resist  this  pressure. 
State  legislators  have  already  done  so,  enacting  over  800  laws  in  the  past  fif- 
teen years  requiring  insurers  to  cover  specific  providers  or  services  —  even 
when  ccmsumers  expressed  little  or  no  interest  in  the  benefits.  The  politi- 
cal and  economic  problem  of  slate  insurance  mandates,  which  artificially 
increase  the  cost  of  insurance  and  medical  care,  would  simply  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  federal  level. 

The  Nature  and  Limits  of  Health  Insurance*  Proposals  to  expand 
health  care  coverage  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  viewing  health  insur- 
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iWH  v  as  an  end  in  itscH'  railuM*  than  as  a  means  of  health  t  are  tinancinj;. 
This  niisiake  is  cDnunonly  nuule  by  those  who  see  ihe  sohuion  to  Aniei  iea\ 
hi»alih  cau*  problems  as  expandin^j  ac(ess  to  health  insurance,  whether 
throuj{h  employer  mandates,  sweeping  regulation  of  the  health  insurance 
industry*  or  the  creation  of* a  universal  national  health  insurance  system.  In 
reality,  health  insin  ance  is  a  means  of  financing  medical  care.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances it  is  an  economically  efficient,  and  thus  superior  means.  In 
other  circumstau' i  s  it  is  an  inelficient  means,  and  thus  inferior  to  purchas- 
ing goods  and  services  dii  ectlv. 

Anv  insurance  preniiiun  is  based  on  a  calcidation  of  the  probability  of 
an  event  occurring  and  the  })oiential  liability  should  the  event  occur.  In 
some  cases  it  is  possible  to  buv  insurance  at»ainst  a  potentially  \v\y  large  loss 
for  a  small  premium  because  it  is  extremely  uidikely  the  event  will  occur. 
(Conversely,  in  other  cases  an  event  occurs  so  frequently  that,  while  the  iiuii- 
\idual  losses  in\olved  may  be  small,  insurance  to  cover  the  eveiu  would  be 
ipiiU'  expensive. 

hi  the  c  ase  of  health  caiv.  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring numerous  different  illnesses  and  in  the  cost  i)f  tuuuerous  diflerent 
medical  treatments.  While  in  man\  instances  health  insurance  is  a  desir- 
able and  eHlcient  nutans  of  paving  ior  medical  costs,  it  is  not  the  best  means 
in  everv  circumstance. 

I  rving  to  create  a  private  or  govermnent  health  insurance  svstem  that 
funds  inc*xpensive  and  routine  goods  and  st^rsices,  or  chargers  premiums 
unrelated  to  ti  ne  costs  and  true  risks,  will  always  generate  a  host  of  prob- 
lems aiul  inec|uiiies»  including:  misallocation  of  health  care  rivsources,  over- 
utili/aiion  and  ovei-pricing  of  seivices*  iiu^Hicient  c  ross  sul)sidies,  risk  avoid- 
ance bv  insurers  aiul  adverse  selei  tion  h\  emplovers.  Some*  or  all  ol  these 
prol)lems  can  be  found  iu)t  onlv  in  the*  prc*sent  I'vS  health  svstem.  l)ut  also 
in  all  the  ditferem  nationali/ed  svsteins  abroad,  and  would  be  exacerbated 
b\  the  majoritv*s  recoinnuMidatioirs.  vSuch  gt)vernnuMU  policies  are  motivat- 
ed bv  the  noble  goal  of  preventing  tlie  poor  or  sic  k  from  being  denied  med- 
ic al  care  or  becoming  dispioportionateb  burdened  with  its  costs,  Uut  more 
often  than  not  thc*\  ci*eate  new  incHjualities.  .\s  any  patient  on  a  wailing  list 
for  needed  mcnlical  care*  in  a  national  health  svstem  can  attest,  access  to 
health  insnram  c*  does  not  guarantee  access  to  treatment. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Underserved 
It  is  ol  great  c  t)nc  ern  u)  us  that  there  renuun  some  Americ  ans  who  are 
underseived  either  because  they  live  in  urcMs  where  there  is  little  health 
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care  available,  or  because  ihey  can  not  afford  the  care  that  does  exist. 
However,  mandated  insurance  benefits  and  more  government  regulation 
will  not,  in  our  view,  make  health  care  more  accessible.  RiUher,  such  lec- 
onunendations  will  only  sene  to  increase  costs  and  derail  the  many  impor- 
tant recent  attempts  made  by  the  Adminisuation  and  Congress  to  increase 
access  to  health  care  for  the  underseiTed  —  especially  for  pregnant  women 
and  children.  Consider  a  few  examples; 

■  Medicaid*  In  recent  years,  significant  changes  in  Medicaid  have  expand- 
ed eligibilit)'  and  seivices  for  pregnant  women  and  children,  especially 
for  loW'income  women  and  children  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  ineligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  the  AFDC  program.  OBRA  90  includes  a  provi- 
sion to  phascMM  coverage  of  children  through  age  18  in  families  below 
100  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  Thus,  by  the  year  2002,  there  will  be  no 
children  living  in  poverty  who  do  not  have  access  to  health  care  through 
Medicaid.  In  addition,  HHS  Secretary  Louis  Sullivan  has  established  a 
goal  for  each  state  that,  by  1995,  80  percent  of  all  Medicaid  enrolled 
children  must  have  an  annual  health  screen. 

■  Healthy  Start.  Healthy  Start  is  a  new  Presidential  Initiative  to  reduce 
infant  mortality  by  50  percent  in  approximately  10  high  risk  conununi- 
lies.  This  is  a  5  year  initiative,  with  $171  million  available  through  F\ 
1992.  Healthy  Start  is  unique  because  it  devotes  unprecedented  levels  of 
resources  to  this  effort,  endorses  spending  flexibility  on  the  part  of  com- 
munities, and  empowers  communities  to  create  a  mix  of  seivices  tailored 
to  each  community's  unique  needs.  Under  Healthy  Start,  communities 
will  direct  resources  for  a  full  spectrum  of  semces  under  one  comnmni- 
ty-based  authority. 

■  Immunization.  While  immunization  levels  of  all  children  entering 
school  remain  at  record  highs  of  over  97  percent,  outbreaks  of  child- 
hood diseases,  such  as  measles,  still  exist,  particularly  among  preschool, 
inner-city  children.  This  has  led  the  public  health  community  to 
increase  several  inujiuni*!ation  requirements  and  to  focus  efforts  on 
removing  barriers  hindering  timely  immunization.  Specifically,  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  is  expanding  infant  outreach 
demonstrations  to  better  coordinate  immunization  seivices  with  other 
low-income  assistance  programs;  establishing  a  team  of  experts  to  assist 
communities  in  identifying  and  eliminating  existing  barriers  to  the  deliv- 
er)' of  inmumizaiion  services;  and  continuing  the  piurhase  of  about  21 
million  doses  of  routine  childhood  vaccine. 
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We  commend  these  recent  efforts  to  expand  health  care  to  the  under- 
served,  and  recommend  that  these  efforts  be  carefully  monitored  and  eval- 
uated in  order  to  determine  more  precisely  the  best  ways  of  enhancing 
access  for  the  underserved. 

Alternative  Refonn  Efforts 
AllhovisH  view  these  leccnl  cfioris  lo  expand  access  to  health  care  as 
positive  developments,  we  believe  nonetheless  that  additional  measures 
may  have  to  be  taken  lo  completely  solve  access  to  health  care  problems. 
We  recommend  that  any  additional  health  care  reform  mast  contain  the 
following  three  basic  elements: 

1)  Empowering  consvuuers.  including  low-income  indiuduals  and  fami- 
lies, by  giving  them  direct  control  over  the  hauls  used  to  purchase  their 
medical  care  and  health  insurance,  and  thus  the  incentives  to  seek  the  best 
value  tor  money  when  buying  those  semces. 

2)  Eliminating  govermuent-induced  distortions  in  the  heaUh  care  deliv- 
ei\  and  financing  system  in  order  to  generate  greater  efficiency  by  stimulat- 
ing enhanced  competition  among  providers  and  insurers,  and  thus  giving 
them  incentives  lo  oHer  better  value  for  money  to  consumers. 

3)  Restructuring  tax  subsidies  and  government  programs  to  achieve 
social  equity  by  targeting  the  benefits  of*  those  subsidies  and  programs  to 
the  individuals  and  families  who  need  them  most. 

There  are  several  promising  reform  efforts  being  offered  by  members  of 
Congress,  private  associations  and  research  centers  which  provide  alterna- 
tives U)  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  majority  chapter  on  health 
care.  Two  particularly  noteworthy  alternatives  which  appear  to  be  consis- 
tent with  the  above  three  principles  are  those  involving  small  market 
reform*  and  tax  credits  and  vouchers. 

Small  Market  Reform.  Small  businesses  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
purchasing  health  insurance  for  their  employees.  The  Health  Insvuance 
Association  of  America  has  said  "It  is  ver>'  clear  that  the  (small)  market  is 
increasingly  becoming  dysfunctional  [and]  there \s  a  perceived  need  to  sta- 
l)ili/.e  the  market."  The  importance  of  the  small  business  market  caiuiol  be 
overstated:  al)()Ui  l/:i  of  the  uninsured  are  either  workers,  or  dependents 
ol  workers,  in  businesses  with  fewer  than  25  employees. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Health  hisurance  /Vssociation  of  America  and 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  have  presented  proposals  that  would  expand  health 
care  coverage  through  changes  in  availability  of  reliable  private  health 
insurance  in  the  small  employer  market.  We  believe  these  proposals  merit 
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the  contiiuied  attention  ol  health  care  experts  as  they  search  for  ways  to 
improve  access  to  heahh  care. 

Tax  Credits  and  Vouchers.  The  American  Enterprise  Institute  and  the 
Heritage  Foundation  have  proposed  measures  to  provide  reimbursable  lax 
credits  and  vouchers  to  allow  individuals  to  purchase  needed  health  care. 
These  ideas  focus  on  putting  power  over  health  care  coverage  choice  in  the 
hands  of  consumers,  rather  than  bureaucracies,  and  hence  deserve  serious 
consideration  in  the  debate  over  health  care  reform. 


Unfortunately,  access  to  health  care  is  not  the  only  problem  lacing  our 
nation's  health  care  system.  A  second,  and  perhaps  greater,  problem  is 
escalating  health  care  costs.  One  of  the  major  contributors  to  escalating 
health  care  costs  is  the  pioblem  t)f  legal  liability,  and  especially  malpractice 
insurance  and  products  liability  as  applied  to  medicines.  At  present,  mal- 
practice law  makes  doctors  \iriual  insurers  of  their  scmces,  without  regard 
to  actual  wrongdoing  on  their  part.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  contract 
away  from  this  obligation:  a  no-liability  agreement  between  a  doctor  and  a 
patient  is  regarded  by  the  courts  as  having  been  made  under  "duress,"  and 
hence  unenforceable.  This  is  a  significant  factor  leading  to  the  fact  that 
many  rural  areas  in  this  country  have  no  obstetrical/gynecological  special- 
ists at  all:  practitioners  cannot  aflord  the  malpractice  insurance. 

The  purpose  of  transferring  liability  to  practitioners  as  a  matter  of  law  is, 
of  course,  to  protect  patients,  who  will  be  tempted  to  contract  away  their 
rights  in  exchange  foi'  lower-cost  health  ser\'ices.  But  in  the  process,  we 
may  also  have  destroyed  people^s  access  to  low-cost  health  services.  Perhaps 
the  time  has  come  to  reexamine  the  balance  between  reliability  and  avail- 
ability. 

Analogous  problems  afflict  the  producticm  of  medicine:  products  liabili- 
ty law  makes  manufacturers  liable  for  the  ill  effects  of  their  products, 
regardless  of  care  taken  by  the  manufacturer  or  unforeseeabiliiy  of  the 
harm.  While  this  l  ule  may  have  done  a  lot  to  keep  dangerous  "patent 
medicines**  off  the  market,  it  has  also  detei  i^^d  research  and  production  of 
valuable  new  products. 

(^onsequeiuly*  any  comprehensive  plan  for  impro\ing  access  to  afford- 
able health  care  must  include  a  discussion  of  malpractice  in.surance  reform. 
Although  the  discussion  of  specific  recommendations  in  this  area  exceeds 
the  expertise  of  the  imdersigned  (iommi.ssioneis^  among  the  possibilities 
for  reform  are  damage  award  ceilings  and  limited  ton  innnunities. 
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Conclusion 


In  suniniary,  we  l)c'lit*vt'  there  will  never  be  genuine  health  tare  reform 
until  we  first  tackle  the  fuudanienlal  issues  of  disagreement,  and  ground 
our  discussion  on  some  basic  principles  upon  which  Americans  can  agree. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  fuiaucing  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States  will  only  be  truly  reformed  by  empowering  consumers  and  permit- 
ting undistorted  niarkels  U)  function  in  medical  care  and  insurance,  and  by 
restructuring  existing  tax  subsidies  and  public  programs  to  target  those  who 
are  in  greatest  need. 

But  as  impoi  tant  as  financing  issues  are  in  improving  the  health  of  oin* 
nation's  families  and  children,  we  believe  that  the  weakening  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  American  family  may  be  an  even  greater  threat  to  the  health  of 
children.  Whether  directly  through  the  physical  and  psychological  health 
consequences  that  flow  from  an  erosion  of  time  and  attention  from  mother 
and  father,  or  indirectly  through  the  diminished  economic  well-being  that 
flows  from  family  dissolution  or  a  failure  of  families  to  form,  children  are  at 
risk  today  because  families  are  under  stress.  Solving  the  health  problems  of 
children  will  be  an  expensive,  upwardly  spiraling,  and  potentially  fruitless 
quest  for  government  if  it  fails  at  the  same  lime  to  restore  societal  expecta- 
tions for  and  support  of  the  two-parent  marital  ni)rnK 

The  imdersigned  conunissioners  strongly  endorse  these  views  not  only 
as  the  best  reflection  of  the  natural  and  historic  role  of  families,  but  as  the 
surest  practical  route,  reinforced  by  recent  expeiience,  lo  preserve  the 
health  of  children  from  emotioiuil  harm  and  physical  in  jury. 

This  Minority  Health  (ihapter  is  endorsed  by: 

Allan  (Carlson 

Hon.  Theresa  H.  Ksposiio 

Adde  Hall 

Wade  K.  Horn,  Ph. I). 

I  Ion.  Kiiy  (1.  james 

A.  1. oui.se  Oliver 

(ierald  (Jen\)  P.  Regier 

Hon.  Nancy  Ris(jue  Rohrbach 

|o.sephine  (Josey)  \'ela/qiu'/. 
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The  important  thing  is  not  so 

much  that  every  child  should  be 

Uug^t,  as  that  evety  child  should 

be  given  the  wish  to  learn. 

—JOHN  LUBBOCK 
EnglkhKMinlkt 
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very  child  in  America  needs 
an  excellent  education  —  because  global  competition  demands 
a  highly  skilled  and  knowledgeable  work  force,  because 
democracy  in  the  modern  era  depends  on  a  thoughtful  and 
well-educated  citi/enry,  and  because  knowledge  and  a  love  of 
learning  are  among  the  most  precious  gifts  society  can  give  to 
children.  For  all  these  reasons,  eveiy  child  must  enter  school 
ready  to  learn,  every  school  must  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  students,  and  every  American  must  value  education  and 
impart  that  value  to  children. 

In  recent  decades,  as  work  and  daily  life  in  the  United  States 
have  become  more  complex  and  demanding,  education  has 
become  a  pierequisite  for  economic  self-sufficiency,  personal 
growth  and  development,  and  responsible  citizenship.  As  a 
nation,  we  look  to  schools  to  teach  not  only  basic  skills  and 
knowledge,  but  a  more  sophisticated  way  of  thinking,  communi- 
cating, and  solving  problems.  We  also  expect  schools  to  culti- 
vate in  students  an  understanding  of  the  arts  and  humanities 
and  to  instill  in  young  people  an  appreciation  oi  the  nation's 
heritage  and  democratic  principles.  Finally,  we  increasingly  rely 
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on  schools  lo  tnisurc  that  young  people  have  the  life  skills  and  allhudes 
necessaiy  Tor  success  in  the  workplace.  These  benefits  can  no  longer  be 
limited  lo  a  well-educated  elite.  They  are  absolute  necessities  for  every 
American. 

Despite  more  llian  a  decade  of  education  reform  and  a  70  percent 
increase  in  per-student  spending  in  the  last  20  years,'  America  remams  "a 
nation  at  risk".*"'  with  an  educational  system  still  unable  lo  meet  the 
demands  placed  on  it.  A  great  deal  l  emaiiis  to  be  done  to  restructure  the 
nation's  schools  and  improve  student  performance.  But  schools  camiot  do 
fhe  job  alone,  nor  should  they  bear  sole  responsibility  ior  education. 
Parents,  conununity  institutions,  employers,  the  media,  and  especially  stu- 
dents themselves  must  be  partners  in  the  business  of  learning. 

The  great  majority  of  U.S.  students  attend  public  .schools.  A  small  but 
significant  minority  attend  independent  and  parochial  schools  that  theii* 
parents  choose  because  of  the  educational  programs  these  institutions 
offer  and  the  norms  and  values  they  foster.  Regardless  of  whether  ihev 
attend  public  oi  private  .schools,  however,  all  children  in  America  deserve 
and  should  receive  an  excellent  education. 

The  National  (^omini.ssion  on  ('children  therefore  recommends  five  relat- 
ed strategies: 

■  First,  children  must  be  born  healthy  and  have  access  to  high-quality 
early  childhood  experiences  during  their  first  five  years  .so  tliat  they  start 
school  ready  to  learn. 

m  Second,  all  schools  nuisi  reach  basic  .standards  of  excellence  through 
adoption  of  a  rigorous  and  challenging  curriculum,  fundamental 
restructuring  to  achieve  .school-ba.sed  management,  creation  of  account- 
ability measures  and  means  of  recruiting  and  retaining  skilleti  teachers 
and  effective  principals,  improvements  in  the  .school  environment,  and 
equitable  financing  acro.ss  school  districts. 

■  Third,  an  important  a.spect  oi  school  restructuring  is  school  choice. 
While  choice  is  not  an  end  in  itself  nor  a  substitute  for  high  quality,  it 
can  be  effective  in  promoting  many  of  the  nece.ssaiy  improvements  in 
schools. 

a  Fourth,  .schools  and  communities  .should  create  multidi.sciplinai"y  initia- 
tives lo  help  children  with  seriou.s  and  multiple  needs  reach  their  aca- 
demic potential. 

■  Fifth,  parents,  coinnuniities,  employers,  and  the  nu^dia  should  take 
mutually  reinlbrcing  steps  to  einphasi/e  to  young  people  the  personal 
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rewards  and  long-term  benefits  ol*  high  academic  and  intellectual 
achievement,  hard  work,  and  perseverance. 

None  of  these  approaches  alone  is  surticient.  They  nuisi  be  part  of*  an 
integrated,  comprehensive  reform  pvickage  to  improve  the  educational 
prospects  of  all  of  America's  children. 

Signs  of  IVouble 

Although  American  students*  performance  in  reading,  math,  aiid  science 
has  improved  somewhat  in  recent  years,  it  slill  lags  behind  that  of  students 
in  many  other  developed  and  developing  nations.  Far  too  many  young  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  drop  out  of  school.  Even  among  those  who  com- 
plete high  .sclu)ol,  many  lack  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  gel  a 
job.  These  indicators  of  poor  educational  performance  are  clear  and  com- 
pelling .signs  of  serious  trouble  ahead  for  individual  students  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Domestic  Measures  of  Proficiency 
In  recent  national  as.sessments.  American  students  performed  poorly  on 
reading,  mathematics,  science,  and  writing  tests.  Fewer  than  half  of 
American  17-year-olds  who  are  in  school  po.ssess  the  skills  and  basic 
knowledge  required  for  college  and  many  entry-level  jobs. ^  Similarly, 
fewer  than  half  can  understand  complicated  literary  and  informal  pas- 
sages that  are  typical  of  high  .school  work^  or  can  evaluate  the  results  or 
procedures  of  a  scientific  study.''  Only  59  percent  can  compute  with  deci- 
mals, fractions,  and  percenls  or  solve  .simple  equations.^'  Many  are  so  lim- 
ited in  their  conunand  of  written  English  that  they  are  unable  to  conmui- 
nicale  a  rea.soned  point  of  view. ^ 


International  Comparisons 
A.s.se.ssmenls  of  20  school  .systems  around  the  world  rank  American  eighth 
graders  lOih  in  arithmetic,  I2lh  in  algebra,  and  16th  in  geometiy.  Even 
America's  lop  students  fare  poorly  in  international  comparisons:  among  the 
top  1  percent  of  high  .school  seniors,  American  students  ranked  lasl.^ 

Achievement  in  science  is  no  better.  Among  lO-year-olds  in  15  coun- 
tries, Americans  rank  eighth.  Among  14-year-olds  in  17  countries. 
Americans  tie  with  children  in  Singapore  and  Thailand  for  14th  place. 
Among  advanced  .science  students  in  12  nation.s,  Americans  are  11th  in 
chemisiiy,  9tl;  in  phy.sics,  and  last  in  biolog).'' 
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Grade  Retention 
Many  American  studeiUs,  especially 
minority  students,  have  been  held 
back  Due  or  more  years,  heightening 
their  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school. 
Among  1 -Vyearold  black  students  in 
the  mid-1980s,  33  percent  of  girls 
and  44  percent  of  boys  were  one  or 
more  years  behind  expected  grade 
level.  Among  Hispanic  youth,  35 
percent  of  girls  and  40  percent  of 
boys  had  been  held  back  one  or 
more  years  in  school.  In  contrast, 
only  22  percent  of  white  girls  and  33 
percent  of  white  boys  had  been  held 
back.*^ 


Dropout  Rates 
Almost  30  percent  of  ninth  graders 
in  the  United  States  do  not  graduate 
four  years  later. Among  young 
people  age  16  through  24,  12.6  per- 
cent, about  4  million,  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school  and  are  not  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  school. Dropout 
rates  van*  by  race  and  ethnicity  —  12 
percent  of  white,  14  percent  of 

black,  and  33  percent  of  Hispanic  Uv  to  24-year-olds  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school. ^  ^  Dropout  rates  are  particularly  pronoimced  in  many  of  the 
nation's  major  cities:  for  example,  C^hicago^s  dropout  rate  in  recent  years 
was  approximately  40  percent,  while  Detroit's  was  nearly  as  high.^-* 


1 


High  School  and  College  Completion  Rates 
Many  adults  who  failed  to  complete  high  school  in  their  youth  ultimatelv 
earn  a  diploma  or  equivalency  degree,  hi  1989  72  percent  ol  18-  to  19-year- 
olds,  83  percent  of  20-  to  21-year-olds,  and  87  percent  of  25-  to  34-year-olds 
had  completed  high  school.^'' 

lu  1988  nearly  a  quarter  of  all  25-  to  29-year-olds  had  completed  four  or 
more  years  of  college.  Bm  the  percentage  of  students  completing  college 
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varied  significantly  by  race,  as  did  the  rate  at  which  they  graduated  during 
the  1980s»  Among  whites,  college  graduation  rates  held  relatively  steady  at 
about  23  to  24  percent;  among  blacks  and  other  minority  groups,  they 
increased  from  15  percent  in  1980  to  18  percent  in  1989.^' 


Poor  academic  performance  and  failure  to  complete  high  school  have 
resulted  in  a  growing  disparity  between  the  qualifications  of  today's  stu- 
dents and  the  educational  and  skill  requirements  of  jobs  that  will  be  avail- 
able in  tomorrow's  economy.  Millions  of  new  workers  have  neither  basic 
competence  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics  nor  the  ability  to  solve 
problems,  reason,  and  comnmnicate  effectively.  Of  at  least  equal  concern 
are  reports  from  employers  that  they  have  trouble  finding  employees  with  a 
strong  work  ethic  and  the  personal  qualities,  such  as  reliability  and  a  good 
attitude,  that  are  essential  to  success  in  the  workplace.'^ 

Many  of  the  jobs  in  today's  and  tomorrow's  economy  will  require  moder- 
ate to  high  levels  of  education  and  skill.  Occupations  requiring  significant 
education  —  professionals,  technicians,  and  managers  —  will  grow  the 
fastest  between  now  and  the  start  of  the  new  century,  while  jobs  requiring 
less  skill  —  operatives,  laborers,  semce  workers,  and  sales  clerks  —  will 
account  for  much  less  growth.  College  will  be  a  prerequisite  for  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  new  jobs  by  the  year  2000.^^ 


As  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  U.S.  population  declines  and  the  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  older  people  rises,  there  will  be  a  decreasing  number 
of  workers  to  support  each  retiree.  In  1950,  16  workers  contributed  to 
Social  Security  pensions  for  each  retiree.  In  1960,  this  ratio  had  decreased 
to  5  to  1 .  By  the  year  2020,  the  number  of  workers  supporting  each  retiree 
will  decline  further,  to  approximately  2.2  to  1/*^" 

The  nation  can  no  longer  ignore  the  warning  signs  noi*  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  failed  educational  system.  Our  future  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  well-being  requires  that  every  child  receive  a  first-rate  education 
and  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  reach  the  growing  number  of  children 
at  risk  of  failure  in  school. 

Children  at  Risk  of  Failure  in  School 

Several  factors  place  a  child  at  educational  risk  in  the  United  States:  being 
poor,  belonging  to  a  racial  or  ethnic  minority,  having  limited  proficiency  in 
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English,  l,eing  raised  in  a  sinslu-parent  fauuly  o.  bv  poorly  educated  parents, 
or  having  a  disabling  condition.  At  least  40  percent  of  AnK-rican  children  are 
affected  by  ot,e  or  ntore  of  these  f  actors  -  VM.ile  any  one  of  them  car>  cause 
a  studettt  to  experience  problems  in  school,  often  they  are  interrelated,  A 
child  raised  by  a  single  another,  for  exan.ple.  is  likely  t..  be  p..or.  If  the  moth- 
er began  her  childbeaving  as  a  teenager,  she  is  likely  to  have  done  poorly  n, 
school  herseU  atid  to  lu.e  fewer  vears  of  edt.cation  than  those  who  delayed 
dK.ir  childbearing  until  their  twenties.  This  muluplicity  of  risk  factors  cont- 
pounds  a  child's  chances  of  performing  poorly  in  school. 

Poverty 

Poor  children  are  nuuh  n.ore  likelv  to  fall  behind  in  school,  have  below- 
average  acadenm-  .skills,  and  drop  out.-  Children  in  fannlies  with  inconu-s 
below  the  povertv  level  are  nearly  twice  as  likelv  to  be  held  back  a  grade  as 
their  nK,re  achantaged  classn.ates.-  The  profkiencv  level  of  an  average  1 
year-old  i.t  a  poor  urban  .setting  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  typical  KVyear-old 

in  an  aflluenl  urban  area.'-' 

Pcvertv  affect-s  school  performance  in  several  ways.  It  places  cluldren  at 
heightened  ri.sk  of  health  and  nt.tritional  probkMus  that  can  lin.it  then-  ab.h- 
tv  to  concentrate  and  disrupt  .school  attendance.  High  levels  of  familv  .su  e.ss 
and  social  isolation  lessen  the  likelihood  that  young  cluldren  will  rece.ve 
earlv  experiences  that  support  the  tvpe  of  intellectual  developnuMU  that  pro- 
duces  success  in  school,  or  that  older  children  will  receive  encourage.nent 
and  assistance  in  their  school  work.  Pcu.r  children  are  also  n.ore  hkelv  to  be 
enrolled  in  ucubled  schools  with  limited  staff  and  material  resom  ces.  and 
their  families  are  often  least  likely  to  have  the  acadennc-  skills  and  personal 
resom  ces  to  compensate  for  their  schools'  deficiencies. 

Scnne  voung  people  fron.  low-incon>e  fannlies  enter  the  labor  force  to 
earn  additional  inconu-  for  thenrselves  or  their  fannlies.  vVhile  work  experi- 
ence during  adolescence  can  have  positive  effects,  research  indicates  that 
,v.„king  nu,re  than  half-tinu-  dtning  the  high  school  vears  can  nndernnne 
academic  performance.  '  ' 

Race  and  Ethnic  Background 

Bv  the  vear  2000.  one-third  of  all  c  hildren  in  the  United  .Stales  will  l>e  non- 
white  ccHupared  to  one-Hfth  today.-  Di-spavities  between  the  profuu-ncy 
levels  of  white  and  minority  students  persist,  although  du-  gap  has  nar- 
nmed  in  recent  vears.  On  average,  mi.toritv  c  hildren  renrain  three  to  four 
vears  behind  their  whit,  counterparts.--  While  black  and  white  students 
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complete  high  school  at  close  to  the  same  rate,  Hispanic  and  Native  American 
students  have  much  higher  dropout  mes/'^^ 

To  some  extent,  difftMences  in  academic  achievement  between  minori- 
ties and  whiles  reflect  higher  rates  of  poverty  and  single  parenthood  and 
lower  levels  of  parental  education  am(mg  minority  Americans,  as  well  as  the 
ellects  of  generations  of  discrimination.  Minority  children  are  more  likely 
to  attend  troubled  schools  with  fewer  resources  and  larger  classes/*^'*  Among 
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some  cultural  groups  isolated  tioin  mainstream  society,  school  achicvenieiu 
may  also  hold  few  tangible  rewards.  Scholars  point  to  the  lack  of  cuhural 
continuity  between  home  and  school  for  many  minority  children.  The 
resulting  stress  sometimes  limits  children's  ability  to  achieve  academically 
and  can  limit  parents'  ability  to  reinforce  children's  classroom 
experiences,^^  For  many  children  and  their  parents,  assimilation  means 
rejecting  their  own  cultural  background  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
mainstream  society. 

Single-Parent  Families 
Children  in  single-parent  families  tend  to  score  lower  on  standardized  tests 
and  receive  lower  grades  in  school.  They  are  also  nearly  twice  as  likely  to 
drop  out  of  high  school  as  children  from  tw)-parent  families,^^  Children 
raised  only  by  their  fathers  are  at  even  highei-  risk  than  children  raised  only 
by  their  mothers.^^' 

Divorce  or  separation  can  cause  enormous  stress  for  children,  which  is 
often  manifested  in  poor  school  performance.  Divorced  and  never-married 
parents  bear  heav)'  responsibilities,  particularly  when  their  children  receive 
little  or  no  support  from  ab.sent  parents,  and  these  responsibilities  may  cre- 
ate additional  stress  in  some  households.  Parents  raising  children  alone, 
especially  those  who  work  full-time,  may  have  less  time  available  to  spend 
with  their  children  on  school-related  activities  than  do  married  parents  who 
share  work  and  family  responsibilities. 


In  the  late  198()s,  approximately  20  percent  of  children,  almost  13  million, 
lived  with  mothers  who  had  not  completed  high  school.  The.se  children  are 
two  to  three  times  as  likely  to  drop  otit  of  school  as  children  who.se  mothers 
have  obtained  more  schooling.^^  They  also  score  lower  on  standardized 
tests  than  do  children  of  more  highly  educated  nu)ihers.^'*  Scholars 
attribute  this  disparity  to  educated  mothers'  closer  involvement  in  and 
monitoring  of  their  children's  education."^'' 

Limited  Proficiency  in  English 
In  general,  children  who.se  first  language,  or  whose  families'  first  language,  is 
not  English  score  lower  than  their  English-proficient  peers  on  standardized 
reading  and  math  tests.**'  By  third  grade,  children  who.se  families  often  or 
always  speak  a  language  other  than  English  at  home  may  be  more  than  a  year 
behind  their  peers  in  reading  proficiency.^' 


Mother  ^s  Educational  Level 
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Children  with  Developmental^  Learnings  or  Emotional  Problems 

In  1988  10.2  million  children  age  3  through  17,  or  19.5  percent,  were 
reported  by  their  parents  to  have  one  or  more  developmental,  learning,  or 
emotional  disorders  that  could  interfere  with  or  limit  their  progress  in 
school  and  require  special  educational  semces."^^  Some  of  these  children 
need  transportation,  physical  or  speech  therapy,  or  psychological  services; 
others,  such  as  those  with  specific  learning  disabilities,  may  lequire  only 
special  instructional  assistance.  Children  with  learning  disabilities  are  the 
most  likely  to  receive  special  sei-vices;  70  percent  of  these  children  were 
reported  by  their  parents  to  participate  in  a  special  education  program.  In 
contrast,  only  25  percent  of  children  whose  parents  reported  serious  emo- 
tional or  behavioral  problems  and  only  23  percent  of  children  with  a 
reported  delay  in  growth  or  development  received  special  services.^^-^ 

The  personal  and  social  costs  of  school  dropout  and  academic  failure 
are  enormous.  In  1988  high  school  dropouts  were  nearly  twice  as  likely  as 
high  school  graduates*"  and  five  times  as  likely  as  college  graduates  to  be 
unemployed. Students  with  weak  basic  academic  skills  are  more  than 
nine  times  as  likely  to  have  a  child  out  of  wedlock  and  more  than  twice  as 
likely  to  be  arrested  as  their  academically  successful  peers.***^  Each  year's 
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class  of  dropouts  costs  the  iiation  about  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  in  lost 
wages  and  foregone  taxes  over  their  lifetimes,"^'*  Young  people  without  basic 
educational  skills  and  knowledge  are  five  times  more  likely  to  receive  public 
assistance  than  their  better-educated  peers.^**  More  than  80  percent  of 
inmates  in  the  nation's  prisons  are  high  school  dropouts,  each  costing  tax- 
payers an  average  of  $20,000  per  year.  *'* 

School  Reform  Efforts 

More  than  a  do/en  blue-ribbon  commissions  and  task  forces  over  the  past 
decade  have  warned  of  the  inadequacy  of  America's  educational  system 
and  urged  reform/'  1  heir  findings  and  recommendations  have  spurred 
numerous  state  and  local  efforts  to  improve  education.  Initially,  these 
efforts  were  focused  on  increased  graduation  requirements,  higher  stan- 
dards and  rewards  for  teachers,  curriculum  reforms,  additional  and  more 
frequent  testing  of  student  abilities,  and  otlier  such  measures.  A  second 
wave  of  reform,  still  under  way,  involves  both  incremental  changes  in  the 
existing  educational  system  —  for  example,  increased  standards  and  com- 
pensation for  teachers,  longer  school  days  and  years,  higher  standards  and 
improved  assessment,  and  stronger  links  among  schools,  families,  and 
other  connnunity  institutions  —  as  well  as  more  significaiu  changes  in  the 
way  schools  are  organized. 

In  1989  the  President  and  state  governors  set  ambitious  goals  for 
the  United  States,  its  students,  and  their  schools  to  reach  by  the  year 
2000: 

■  All  children  in  America  will  .start  school  ready  to  learn. 

■  The  high  school  graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90  percent. 

■  American  students  will  leave  grades  4,  8,  and  12  having  demonstrated 
competence  in  challenging  .subject  matter  (including  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  histor)',  and  geography),  and  ever>'  school  in  America 
will  ensure  that  all  students  learn  to  use  their  minds  well  so  they  may  be 
prepared  for  responsible  citizenship,  further  learning,  and  productive 
employment  in  our  modern  economy. 

■  Eveiy  school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence  and  will  ofter 
a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to  learning. 


^  ThoM*  itjiuniissions  arul  i;ivk  forces  aw  thr  Naiioi\al  Ctjnmiissimi  on  V.wvWvncv  in  Kdnraiuuis.  l\)H^- 
CnnuniiUM*  tni  hamomic  I)i-v<-l(»p!!UMit.  H)8:k  1  Wl ;  (:aino^;ir  Forum  on  Kduraiion  and  ihr  Kconomv.  I9mj; 
National  (W»vrrnotA"  /Woriauon.  iDSa  Nmional  Avsocianon  ot  Simv  Boards  o{  Ktliuation.  I9KK.  \9H9: 
Qimliiy  I-;dm-atic»n  U>r  Minoriiics  i'r(»ir<.i.  1990:  arul  <Mlirr  s. 
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■  Eveiy  adult  American  will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  to  exercise  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  oi  citi/.enship. 

■  IJ.S.  students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement* 

These  goals  are  an  important  first  step,  and  in  the  spring  of  1991 
President  Bush  announced  a  new  education  initiative  to  pursue  them.  Yet 
the  larger  task  of  improving  education  must  originate  at  the  state  and  local 
levels,  where  primai'y  responsibility  has  traditionally  resided*  To  reach  the 
nation\s  goals,  indi\idual  communities  must  assess  their  own  educational 
performance  and  adopt  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  high-quality  educa- 
tion for  all  of  their  students. 

Improving  Educational  Outcomes  for  All  Children 
Early  Child  Development:  The  Key  to  Success  in  School 
The  seeds  of  educational  success  are  sown  early,  in  the  prenatal  period  and 
the  first  months  and  years  of  life. "^'^  During  this  time,  children  develop  basic 
language  and  reasoning  skills.  They  also  acquire  social  skills,  confidence, 
and  a  sense  of  self-worth,  and  they  come  to  see  themselves  as  important  and 
competent  members  of  their  family  and  of  other  small  communities  in 
their  lives.  Children  who  arrive  at  school  incapable  of  managing  the 
kindergarten  routine  can  quickly  lose  confidence  in  their  ability  to  learn. 

Traditionally,  society's  responsibility  for  educating  children  began 
when  they  entered  school,  (trowing  knowledge  of  child  development, 
however,  compels  us  as  individuals  and  as  a  society  to  place  far  greater 
emphasis  on  children's  early  development  to  ensure  that  every  child  is  pre- 
pared for  school.  Therefore,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  rec- 
ommends that  all  children^  from  the  prenatal  period  through  the  first 
years  of  life^  receive  the  care  and  support  they  need  to  enter  school  ready 
to  learn  —  namely^  good  health  care^  nurturing  environments^  and  experi- 
ences that  enhance  their  development. 

To  start  school  prepared,  children  must  be  healthy  and  possess  basic  social 
and  intellectual  skills.  They  need  safe  and  secure  environments  and  the  con- 
sistent supemsion  and  attention  of  a  few  caring  adults  who  encourage  and 
support  their  exploration  of  the  world  around  them  and  help  them  acquire 
basic  socialization  and  school  readiness  skills.  Some  children  receive  this  care 
and  support  primarily  frcmi  parents,  others  from  parents  and  outside  care- 
givers, child  care  programs,  and  early  childhood  education  programs.  Still 
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Other  children,  who  are 
educationally  disadvan- 
taged as  a  result  of  biolog- 
ical or  environmental  f^*:- 
tors,  benefit  tVom  inten- 
sive developmental  sup- 
port and  comprehensive 
early  intervention  pro- 
giains. 

Wlien  children  enter 
school  ready  to  learn  — 
healthy,  well  fed,  confi- 
dent, able  to  focus  their 
attention  and  energy, 
and  able  to  interact  posi- 
tively with  adults  and 
other  children  —  they 
are  much  more  likely  to 
be  motivated  and  to 
expect  to  succeed. 
Conversely,  children  who 
have  not  received  the 
care  and  developmental 
stimulation  that  provide 
a  foundation  for  learn- 
ing are  often  at  serious 
risk  of  experiencing  a 
succession  of  failures  in 
school.  These  early 
experiences  of  failure 
can  lead  to  discourage- 
ment and  detachment 
from  the  educational 

process  and  later  school  dropout.  Moreover,  the  presence  in  a  classroom  of 
even  a  few  children  who  are  unprepared  for  school  can  disrupt  the  class, 
distract  other  students,  and  lessen  the  tcacher^s  effectiveness,  thereby 
undermining  the  entire  class's  educational  progress. 

Quality  early  child  development  programs  often  help  children  at  risk  of 
educational  failure  develop  basic  intellectual  and  social  skills  and  acquire 
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the  motivation  to  succeed  in  elenieniaiy  school  and  beyond.  Longitudinal 
studies  of  several  early  intervention  projects  show  that  young  adults  who 
participated  in  these  programs  as  children  are  less  likely  to  have  repeated  a 
grade  or  to  have  been  referred  to  special  education  classes.  They  are  also 
more  achievement-oriented  than  peers  with  similar  childhood  backgrounds 
who  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  high-quality  early  childhood  program. 
Moreover,  the  parents  of  these  students  had  higher  aspirations  for  their 
children's  educational  progress  and  future  employment.  These  students,  in 
turn,  more  often  completed  high  school  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
employed  than  their  peers  who  did  not  participate  in  a  high-quality  early 
childhood  program.*^  High/Scope  Foundation's  Periy  Preschool  Project 
found  that  young  adults  who  had  participated  in  the  Foundation's  compre- 
hensive early  intervention  program  were  more  likely  to  be  employed,  to 
have  higher  incomes,  to  express  greater  satisfaction  with  their  work,  and  to 
be  less  reliant  on  public  assistance  programs  than  their  counterparts  in  a 
control  group.  There  was  also  a  lower  incidence  of  teenage  pregnancy 
among  Perry  Preschool  participants. 

The  federal  government  and  many  state  and  local  governments  pro- 
vide early  child  development  programs  and  services,  generally  targeted 
toward  children  at  risk  of  educational  failure.  Although  significant  strides 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  expand  these  programs  and  semces, 
they  do  not  reach  the  majority  of  children  who  could  benefit  from  them. 
Twenty-one  percent  of  three-  and  four-year-olds  in  families  with  incomes 
below  S2(),0()0  attend  some  form  of  preschool,  compared  to  51  percent  of 
three-  and  four-year-olds  whose  family  incomes  are  above  $34,000.^^ 
Moreover,  most  Head  Start  programs  and  state  preschool  programs  are 
part-day,  making  it  difficult  for  the  children  of  low-income  working  par- 
ents to  participate  unless  these  programs  are  linked  to  child  care 
resources  in  the  community. 

Head  Start  is  a  federally  funded,  comprehensive  early  childhood  program 
for  low-income  preschool  children,  primarily  age  three  to  five,  and  their  fami- 
lies. Begun  in  1965,  it  is  designed  to  pixmde  at-risk  children  with  tlie  early 
socialization  and  education  they  need  to  start  eleinentaiy  school  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  more  advanuiged  peers.  Head  Start  seivices  include  cogni- 
tive and  language  development;  medical,  dental,  and  mental  health  st*rvices 
(including  screening  and  immunizaUons);  and  nutridonal  and  social  semces. 
The  program  places  particular  emphasis  on  parental  involvement.  Parents 
participate  in  program  governance  and  parent  education  classes,  and  many 
volunteer  or  are  employed  as  Head  Start  staff. 
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A  1985  review  and  analysis  of  more  than  200  Head  Start  evaluations  con- 
cluded thai  the  program  has  immediate  positive  effects  on  children's  intel- 
lectual abilities,  as  evidenced  by  gains  in  IQ,  although  these  advantages 
generally  disappear  after  about  two  years/'*'  When  the  program  was  evaluat- 
ed as  a  comprehensive  early  inteivention  program  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  their  families,  rather  than  solely  as  a  compensatoiy  education 
program,  several  other  effects  emerged  that  also  enhance  success  in  school. 
For  example,  Head  Start  has  been  shown  to  improve  children's  self-esteeni, 
motivation  to  achieve,  and  social  behavior;  to  have  a  positive  influence  on 
their  health,  motor  coordination,  and  development;  to  encoiuage  parent 
participation;  and  to  make  community  institutions  more  aware  of  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  low-income  families  and  their  children. It  also 
appears  that  Head  Start  graduates  are  less  likely  to  fail  a  grade  in  school  or 
to  require  special  education  services/''* 

I^ast  year,  Congress  joined  President  Bush  in  calling  for  full  participa- 
tion in  Head  Start  by  all  income-<*ligible  children,  and  it  set  1994  as  the 
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target  date  tor  reaching  this  goal.  Congress  also  authori/ed  federal  spend- 
ing levels  of  S2.386  billion  in  1991,  S4.273  billion  in  1992,  $5,924  billion  in 
1993,  and  $7.66  billion  in  1994. 

Head  Start  programs  across  the  counuy  enrolled  575,802  children  in 
1990;  however,  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  income-eligible  children  this 
represents  differ,  based  on  what  method  is  used  to  define  and  calculate  par- 
ticipation rates.  (See  Table  7-1  for  the  breakdown  of  1990  Head  Start  par- 
ticipants by  age.) 

The  Administration  bases  its  calculation  of  Head  Start  participation 
rates  on  the  number  of  income-eligible  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start 
for  at  least  one  year.  It  assumes  that  80  percent  of  children  will  receive 
one  year  of  Head  Start,  and  20  percent  will  receive  more  than  one  year. 
It  further  assumes  that  5  percent  of  children  enrolled  are  from  families 
who  are  over  the  income  eligibility  level.  Using  these  parameters,  53 
percent  of  income-eligible  children  received  at  least  one  year  of  Head 
Start  in  1990.  The  Administration  further  assumes,  based  on  program 
experience,  that  parents  of  20  percent  of  eligible  children  would 
choose  not  to  have  their  children  participate  in  Head  Start,  either 
because  they  are  enrolled  in  another  early  childhood  program  or 
because  ihe  parents  are  not  interested.  The  Administration  also  notes 
that  all  50  slates  have  kindergarten  programs  for  five-year-olds. 


TABLE  7-1 

Head  Start  Participation  and  Number  of  Chiiden  Eligible  on 
the  Basis  of  Income,  by  Age,  1990 
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However,  kindergarten  is  provided  at  the  option  of  local  school  districts 
in  19  states,  and  some  small  disti  icts  choose  not  to  oftcr  it.'^^ 

Wlien  Congress  reauthorized  Head  Start  last  year,  it  assumed  that  every 
eligible  child  would  receive  at  least  two  years  of  Head  Start.  The  funds 
authorized  to  reach  full  participation  by  1994  were  based  on  enrollment  by 
up  to  100  percent  of  income-<?ligible  three-  and  four-year-olds  and  up  to  30 
percent  of  income-eligible  five-year-olds.  Using  these  parameters,  30  per- 
cent of  income-eligible  children  presently  participate  in  Head  Start. 
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The  different  assumptions  underlying  these  two  sets  ol  calculations  and 
the  different  per-child  program  costs  used  by  the  Administration  and 
Congress  have  important  implications  for  projecting  the  costs  of  making 
Head  Start  available  to  every  eligible  child.  Based  on  the  assumptions  out- 
lined above  and  using  the  fiscal  year  (FY)  1991  per-child  program  cost  of 
$3,240,  the  Administration  estimates  that  the  cost  of  providing  every 
income-eligible  child  in  the  United  States  with  at  least  one  year  of  Head 
Start  would  be  approximately  $2.7  billion  in  1991,  and  presumably  slightly 
more  in  1994  because  of  inflation.  Using  Congress's  assumptions  and  its 
estimates  of  a  $3,640  per<hild  program  cost  in  FY  1991  adjusted  yearly  for 
inflation,  the  cost  of  providing  eveiy  income-eligible  child  with  at  least  two 
years  of  Head  Start  will  be  $7.66  billion  in  1994, 

Thirty-five  states  fund  preschool  programs  foi'  children  at  educational 
risk,'**  although  few  of  these  programs  offer  Head  Start's  comprehensive 
array  of  health  and  social  semces.  Nine  states  use  their  own  funds  to 
expand  or  enhance  Head  Start  programs.  Because  most  Head  Start  pro- 
grams are  part-day,  a  number  of  communities  use  child  care  and  state 
preschool  funds  to  extend  the  program  to  a  full  day  or  provide 
Vraparound"  child  care  so  that  children  of  working  parents  can  partici- 
pr  The  National  Conmiission  on  Children  strongly  uiges  states  and  local 
communities  to  continue  and  intensify  their  eflbrts  to  ensure  that  quality 
programs  are  available  and  accessible  to  all  children  who  may  not  otherwise 
get  adequate  preparation  for  school  from  their  families. 

As  important  as  Head  Start  and  preschool  programs  are,  however,  they 
are  not  enough  to  ensure  that  severely  disadvantaged  children  start  school 
ready  to  learn.  One  year  of  comprehensive  developmental  semces  at  age 
three  or  four  cannot  overcome  the  cumulative  effects  of  poverty,  neglect, 
and  ill  health  in  the  first  few  years  of  life.  For  this  reason,  the  Commission 
recotnmended  in  the  previous  chapter  universal  health  insurance  for  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women  and  expansion  of  programs  that  deliver  health 
care  to  underserved  populations.  In  Chapter  9,  the  Conunission  recom- 
mends improvements  in  the  availability,  affordability,  and  quality  of  child 
care  services,  as  well  as  the  development  and  expansion  of  family  support 
programs  to  provide  parents  with  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  support  they 
need  to  enhance  their  children's  development. 


Improving  the  Quality  of  Education 
Getting  children  to  .school  ready  to  learn  is  a  necessaiy  but  not  sufficient 
element  of  success  in  school.  Schools  and  school  systems  nuist  be  able  to 
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meet  the  educational  needs  of  every  student  in  order  to  graduate  young 
adults  who  are  literate,  skilled,  knowledgeable,  versed  in  the  humanities, 
and  able  to  appreciate  art  and  culture.  Decades  ot  research  on  successful 
or  effective  schools  identify  several  common  characteristics.  Effective 
schools  have  high  expectauons  for  students  and  teachers.  They  set  rigorous 
academic  standards,  maintain  order  and  discipline,  require  homework,  and 
encourage  parental  support  and  cooperation. They  have  strong  leader- 
ship from  a  principal;  a  stable  staff  of  competent  and  enthusiastic  teachers; 
a  curriculum  that  is  integrated  across  grade  levels  and  that  acconmiodates 
the  variety  of  learning  styles  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  their  students; 
and  opportuniues  for  parents  to  participate  in  their  children's  education. 
Underlying  all  of  these  elements  is  a  set  of  clear  and  broadly  accepted  edu- 
cational goals  —  a  vision  or  mission  to  which  all  members  of  the  school 
comnmnity  are  committed,*'^'' 

Research  on  effective  schools  also  stresses  the  importance  of  .school  cli- 
mate —  the  physical  and  social  environment  in  which  education  takes 
place.  At  a  minimum,  school  climate  refers  to  physically  safe  and  personal- 
ly suppordve  schools  and  classrooms  and  nmtual  respect  between  students 
and  educators.*''*^  More  broadly,  a  positive  school  climate  refers  to  class- 
room and  learning  environments  that  make  it  possible  for  students  and 
teachers  to  work  toward  the  conuiion  goals  or  shared  educational  mission 
of  the  school.  It  is  also  characterized  by  active  involvement  by  parents  and 
teachers  in  important  school  decisions.''^ 

A  1988  publication  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Education  t)ffers  several 
illustrations  of  effective  schools  serving  low-income  populations.  It  also 
offers  anecdotal  evidence  tt)  support  the  factors  identified  by  research  as 
contributing  to  school  success.  In  one  school,  a  strong  principal  clearly 
defined  the  school's  mission  ior  teachers,  students,  and  pareuLs;  conveyed  to 
students  the  high  expectations  she  had  for  them,  as  w:^ll  as  her  confidence 
that  they  could  meet  these  expectations;  strengthened  the  curriculum;  and 
aggressively  reached  out  to  parents  and  the  community.  As  a  result,  the  per- 
centage of  students  performing  at  or  above  grade  level  rose  from  40  to  65 
percent  over  three  academic  years.  Another  principal  shared  planning  and 
decision  making  with  teachers,  reduced  their  administrative  chores  to  give 
them  more  time  for  class  preparation,  and  encouraged  them  to  work  acro.'^s 
grade  levels  to  ensure  continuity  for  students  and  an  integrated 
curriculum,''^ 

Despite  agreement  on  the  general  characterisiics  of  effective  schools, 
many  schools  and  school  systems  still  lyck  the  basic  ingt  edients  and  iiexibil- 
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iiy  to  he  lively,  innovative  learning  centers  that  provide  a  quality  education 
to  all  their  students. 

To  ensure  that  every  child  in  America  receives  a  quality  education^  the 
National  Commission  on  Childreti  recommetids  a  series  of  fundamental  reforms 
in  the  academic  curriculum^  the  organization  and  financifig  of  schools^  the  train- 
ing and  treatment  of  teachers^  the  role  and  respomibilities  of  principals^  and  the 
nature  of  the  school  environment.  Hie  sjx'cilic  steps  we  reconiniend  are: 

■  a  rigorous  and  c  hallenging  academic  curriculum  lor  all  studenLs,  supple- 
mented hy  improved  leaching  materials  and  more  eilective  teaching  and 
learning  methods; 

■  measures  to  recruit  and  retain  skilled  teachers; 

■  measures  to  improve  the  etiecliveness  of* principals; 

■  school-based  management  so  that  priii'^ipals,  teachers,  and  parents  have 
the  authority  and  flexibility  to  organise  schools  and  learning  plans  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  needs  of*  their  students;  this  increased  authority 
should  be  accompanied  by  increased  accountability  by  schools  and 
school  districts  for  their  students*  educational  atiaiiuiieni; 

■  greater  accountability  by  schools,  parents,  students,  conuiumiiies,  and 
employers  for  the  quality  of*  education; 

■  improvements  in  the  school  environment  to  ensure  the  safely  of  stu- 
dents and  staff  and»  where  possible  and  appropriate,  to  use  school  build- 
ings to  meel  other  needs  of  studems  and  f  amilies;  and 

■  equitable  financing  across  school  districts  to  ensure  that  eveiy  student 
has  access  to  an  excellent  education. 

A  Rigorous  and  Challenging  Curriculum.  Among  the  President  s  and 
governors'  educational  goals  is  a  call  f*or  every  American  student  to  demon- 
strate competence  in  challenging  subject  matter  in  Knglish.  nuithemaiics, 
science,  hisioiy,  and  geography.  We  would  add  to  that  list  the  arts  and 
humanities,  as  well  as  the  principles  and  traditions  of*  American  democracy. 
We  join  the  President  atid  governors  in  believing  these  high  standards  of 
ai  hievemenl  can  and  must  be  met  by  eveiy  child  and  adolescent  and  by 
even*  school  in  the  nation. 

Achieving  this  goal  will  require  most  schools  to  adopt  a  more  rigorous 
and  challenging  curriculinn  —  one  that  begins  by  leaching  such  basic 
skills  as  reading,  writing,  and  maihenialics  but  goes  well  beyond  role 
learning,  (ireaUM  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  development  of*  high- 
order  thinking  skills  and  familiarity  with  different  types  of  technolog)'. 
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Children  of  all  backgrounds  and  perceived  abilities  must  learn  to  think 
critically,  holistically,  and  abstractly.  They  must  also  develop  the  skills 
needed  to  reason,  question,  and  uncover  bias.  Fhe  goal  of  such  a  rigor- 
ous curriculum,  in  the  words  of  one  major  report  on  education,  is  to 
produce  "people  who  have  the  tools  they  need  to  think  for  themselves, 
people  who  can  act  independently  and  with  others,  who  can  render  crit- 
ical judgments  and  contribute  constructively  to  many  enterprises,  whose 
knowledge  is  wide-ranging  and  whose  understanding  runs  deep".*'" 

Some  schools  already  teach  such  a  rigorous  curriculum,  and  some  stu- 
dents already  meet  high  standards;  in  the  future,  all  students  —  those 
who  are  college-bound  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  —  must  meet  them. 
The  National  Commission  on  Children  urges  the  nation  to  adopt  uniform 
standards  of  achievement  to  guide  the  curriculum  of  eveiy  school.  We 
urge  eveiy  school  to  upgrade  its  curriculum  to  ensure  that  the  same  high 
expectations  apply  to  eveiy  student.  When  students  receive  clear  and  con- 
sistent me.ssages  —  from  school,  parents,  and  the  wider  conununity  — 
about  what  is  expected  of  them,  most  will  meet  or  surpa.ss  those  expecta- 
tions. While  schools  need  flexibility  in  designing  a  curriculum  thai 
responds  to  the  needs  and  strengths  of  individual  students,  we  insist  that 
eveiy  American  student  and  school  be  held  to  the  .same  high  standard  of 
achievement. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  students  at  ri.sk  of  educational  failure  have  been 
sideUacked  into  cla.s.srooms  and  schools  that  teach  a  le.ss  rigorous  curricu- 
lum in  a  well-meaning  but  mi.sguided  effort  to  compensate  for  personal  dif- 
ficulties and  prevent  school  dropout.  As  a  con.sequence,  too  many  students 
—  particularly  poor  and  minority  students  and  those  who.se  learning  styles 
are  diflerent  from  the  norm  —  leave  .school  and  enter  adulthood  without 
the  knowledge  and  skills  to  achieve  and  excel.  For  these  children,  educa- 
tion is  a  travesty.  Their  school  experiences  belie  the  nation \s  commitment 
to  equal  opportunity  and  cost  society  billions  in  lost  human  potential. 
Every  child  should  be  held  to  the  same  high  standards  necessarv'  lo  succeed 
in  the  adult  world,  and  eveiy  child  should  receive  the  support  and  a.ssis- 
tance  he  or  she  needs  to  reach  those  standards. 

As  a  corollaiy  to  this  recommendation,  the  (Commission  opposes  any 
form  of  tracking  that  unnece.ssarily  institutionalizes  low  expectations  for 
.some  students  and  limits  their  educational  opportunities.  Too  often, 
children  are  placed  in  special  classes  or  ability  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
performance  on  tests  administered  as  early  as  preschool  or  kindergarten. 
While  a  Umited  u.se  of  tracking  can  en.sure  that  exceptionally  talented 
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students  arc  challenged,  we  oppose  practices  that  phice  any  children  in 
classes  that  fail  to  challenge  them,  provide  them  with  basic  skills  and 
knowledge,  or  instill  in  them  a  love  ot  learning. 

A.S  the  nation's  student  body  becomes  increasingly  diverse,  a  curriculum 
that  meets  higher  achievement  standards  must  be  implemented  in  a  man- 
ner that  recogni/es  and  respects  cultural  and  individual  diversity.  Children 
from  all  cultures  should  have  the  opportunity  to  feel  proud  of  their  her- 
itage and  succeed  in  school  as  part  of  the  mainstream.  Moreover,  all  chil- 
dren would  benefit  from  a  nuilticultural  education.  The  challenge  for  edu- 
catois  is  to  champion  diversity  without  causing  separatism.  Separatism  in 
the  classroom  only  perpetuates  separatism  in  the  way  children  and  their 
families  are  received  in  society,  limiting  their  opportunities  to  participate 
fully  in  the  nation's  civic,  cultural,  and  economic  life. 

A  more  demanding  curriculum  for  all  sUidenLs  will  also  require  improved 
teaching  materials,  more  interactive  and  effective  methods  (^f  teaching  and 
learning,  and  broader  and  more  accurate  assessments  of  students'  progress. 


Teaching  Materials,  Some  school  districts,  experiencing  severe  finan- 
cial problems,  face  shortages  of  basic  classroom  supplies,  such  as  crayons 
for  young  children  or  worksheets  foi  older  students.  Tliese  shortages 
make  teachers'  work  more  difficult  and  slow  students*  progress  more  dif- 
ficult. They  cannot  continue. 

More  broadly,  there  is  growing  concern  among  educators  that  teach- 
ing materials,  especially  textbooks,  are  not  adequate  for  teaching  chil- 
dren a  more  demanding,  thought-provoking  ciuriculum.  Publishers 
tend  to  condense  all  the  material  required  by  different  school  systems 
into  a  single  text,  giving  cursory  treatment  to  significant  topics  and 
watering  down  controversial  issues.  As  a  consequence,  students  do  not 
always  receive  the  information  they  need  to  develop  their  own  opinions 
or  judgments. Therefore,  we  urge  publishers  to  be  more  responsible 
in  developing  teaching  materials  and  encourage  school  systems  to  be 
more  selective  in  the  materials  they  purchase  for  classroom  instruction. 

Computers  can  also  facilitate  learning.  Outstanding  software  is  avail- 
able to  help  children  read,  write,  spell,  do  arithmetic,  and  learn  about 
geography  and  histor)'.  Working  with  computers  also  prepares  children 
for  entry  to  a  technology-ba.sed  labor  force.  Despite  these  benefits, 
though,  only  an  estimated  1  in  30  students  has  access  to  computers  at 
school. Roughly  half  of  all  scieiice  and  math  teachers  report  that  com- 
puters are  either  not  available  or  are  quite  difficult  to  access. We 
encourage  schools  to  set  aside  resources  to  buy  computers  and  urge 
businesses  to  donate  equipment  to  schools. 

Teleconnnunications  technology  can  also  enhance  the  curriculum. 
Some  schools  use  satellite  linkups  with  other  .schools  or  colleges  to  pro- 
vide their  students  with  specialty  clas.ses  and  information.  This  is  an 
especially  attractive  alternative  for  rural  schools,  which  often  have  diffi- 
culty recruiting  upper-level  language,  maUi,  and  science  teachers. 

Time  for  Learning*  The  process  of  learning  and  the  time  needed  to  mas- 
ter specific  skills  vary  significantly  from  one  discipline  to  another  and 
from  one  child  to  another.  School  days  organized  arou.nd  orderly 
blocks  of  time  for  specific  subjects  do  not  always  match  the  pace  at 
which  children  learn.  Some  subjects  require  more  time  than  allotted 
in  a  single  class  period,  others  require  less.  While  fixed  schedules 
make  schools  easier  to  manage,  they  are  less  likely  to  maximize  learn- 
ing.*''* The  C^onmiission  believes  that  teachers,  with  the  support  of  their 
principals,  should  have  the  fiexibilily  to  organize  class  schedules  and 


establish  collaborative  learning  strategies  to  meet  students'  learning 
needs,  Some  schools  may  even  want  to  extend  the  length  ot  the  school 
day  or  year  so  that  children  have  an  increased  opportunity  to  learn. 

■  Methods  of  Assessment.  Testing  is  a  useful  tool  for  eru  ^ling  parents 
and  teachers  to  help  children  luiderstand  their  progress.  However, 
there  is  growing  concern  that  testing  is  sometimes  misused.  Too  often, 
students'  progress  and  teachers'  performance  are  measured  only  by  stu- 
dents' performance  on  standardized  exams,  generally  multiple-choice 
tests.  This  practice  can  unnecessarily  label  some  students  as  failures  and 
place  undue  pressure  on  teachers  to  "teach  to  tests"  to  ensure  high 
scores  by  their  students.  In  at  least  some  cases,  performance-based 
assessments  that  call  upon  students  to  write,  make  oral  presentations, 
and  work  with  other  students  to  solve  real-world  problems  may  provide  a 
richer  picture  of  a  student's  ability  and  progress. 

Schools  administer  tests  for  a  variety  of  reasons  —  as  a  diagnostic 
tool,  for  example,  or  to  measure  progress  toward  particular  goals.  But 
schools  should  always  be  clear  about  why  they  are  testing  and  choose 
tests  and  other  assessmeiu  procedures  that  are  appropriate  to  their  pur- 
poses. Students  and  parems  shoukl  also  understand  the  purposes  and 
potential  uses  of  tests. 

Measures  to  Recruit  and  Retain  Skilled  Teachers.  1  he  quality  of  teach- 
ers is  among  the  most  important  factors  influencing  students'  academic 
performance  and  will  be  even  more  critical  in  the  years  to  come.  Yet  it 
appears  that  increasingly  the  nation's  brightest  students  are  not  attracted  to 
teaching.  Almost  half  of  the  students  em  olling  in  teacher  education  in  the 
mid-1980s  (and  who  are  presumably  now  teaching)  canie  from  minacadem- 
ic  high  school  programs  —  that  is,  from  general  and  vocational  programs 
not  intended  to  prepare  students  for  college.'*-' 

Several  major  reports  issued  in  the  mid-l98()s  pri)jecied  serious  teacher 
shortages  in  the  coming  years,  based  on  expected  high  turnover  rates.'*'*  A 
1990  survey  of  teachers,  however,  found  little  e\ide!u*e  of  impending  high 
attrition  rates.'**'  Yet  it  appears  that  the  present  pool  of  teachers  with  spe- 
cialized skills,  sudi  as  bilingual,  special  education,  and  math  and  science 
teachers,  is  shrinking  or  simply  inadequate  to  meet  expected  demand.^^  In 
the  1985-86  school  year,  for  example,  only  one-quarter  or  fewer  elemeiuaiy 
school  teachers  felt  qualified  to  teach  science."-*  The  percentage  of  minori- 
ty teachers,  who  are  often  important  role  models  and  authority  figures  for 
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iniiiority  children/ is  expected  to  decline  iVoni  about  10  percent  to  under  5 
percent  over  tlie  next  decade.'** 

In  an  effort  to  attract  the  best  and  brightest  to  teaching,  some  states 
have  strengthened  their  teacher  education  programs,  including  their 
entiy  requirements  and  the  requirements  for  certification  into  the  profes- 
sion* hicreasingly,  schools  of  education  are  requiring  a  liberal  arts  degree 
for  acceptance  to  teaching  programs.  As  they  continue  to  reform  their 
curricula  over  the  coniing  years,  schools  of  education  should  require 
more  rigorous  graduate  training  in  child  development,  education,  and 
specific  subject  areas. 

Recognizing  the  need  U)  atU  act  specialists  fron)  a  variety  of  professions 
to  teach  specific  subjects  such  as  math,  science,  and  foreign  languages, 
some  states  use  alternative  certification  procedures  to  allow  professionals 
with  a  background  in  these  subjects  to  teach  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
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Studying  for  a  teaching  degree.  Thirty-three  states  at  present  have  aherna- 
tive  methods  of  certification  for  individuals  who  did  not  follow  the  typical 
course  of  teacher  education.  In  most  of  these  stiites,  liowever,  alternative 
certification  is  used  only  to  avert  teacher  shortages.  To  counter  the  antici- 
pated shortage  of  teachers  with  special  skills  in  coming  years  and  to  attract 
skilled  and  motivated  individuals  to  the  classroom,  we  urge  states  to  devel- 
op creative  means  of  recruiting,  training,  and  certifying  a  wide  range  of 
qualified  individuals.  Alternative  certification  programs  should  include 
coursework  in  pedagog)'  and  should  use  experienced  teachers  as  mentors 
for  newly  certified  teachers.  States  can  also  provide  scholarships  and  other 
financial  incentives  to  potential  teachers. 

Higher  salaries  and  improved  working  conditions  are  also  critical  incen- 
tives for  attracting  and  retaining  talented  individuals  to  the  profession. 
Although  teachers'  salaries  increased  in  real  terms  by  9.4  percent  between 
1976  and  1990,^^  salaries  vary  significantly  from  one  school  district  to  anoth- 
er. We  encourage  states  and  school  districts  with  low  teachers'  salaries  to 
raise  them  to  the  national  average.  School-based  management  should  give 
teachers  more  say  in  the  organization  of  tlieir  day  and  the  structure  of  their 
schools,  as  well  as  greater  opportunity  to  consult  with  colleagues  and  intro- 
duce innovative  teaching  methods  to  the  classroom,  practices  that  improve 
working  conditions  and  make  teaching  a  more  attractive  profession. 

Measures  to  Improve  the  Effectiveness  of  Principals,  A  key  element  in 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  teachers  and  schools  is  attiacting  and  retain- 
ing principals  who  are  creative  and  talented  leadei  s.  Principals  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  school  climate  that  fosters  effective  teaching  and  encourages  eveiy 
child  to  reach  his  or  her  learning  potential.  They  must  also  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  communities  together  around  the 
critical  task  of  education,  hi  addition  to  leadership,  talent,  and  skills,  this 
requires  the  authority  to  shape  school  eimroimients  and  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  learning.  The  Commission  therefore  urges  local  school  boards  to 
give  principals  the  authority  and  fiexibility  ihey  need,  to  hold  them  account- 
able for  their  school's  peiforniance,  and  to  reward  genuine  achievement. 

School-Based  Management,  The  bmeaucratic,  hierarchical  nature  of 
most  public  education  minimizes  autonomy  and  initiative  at  the  school 
level. ^'-^  With  some  notable  exceptions,  education  bureaucracies  impose 
uniform  policies  and  rigid  requirements  on  schools,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers in  such  critical  areas  as  curriculum  and  materials,  school  management, 
student  assessments,  and  personnel  decisions,  even  though  individual 
schools  serve  veiy  different  populations  of  children.    As  a  result,  those 


closest  to  students  and  the  learning  process,  including  teachers,  parents, 
and  principals,  often  have  the  least  say  over  what  goes  on  in  schools  and 
classrooms,  and  a  culture  develops  within  schools  that  perpetuates  rigidity 
and  conformity  J'  In  many  public  school  systems  across  the  country,  ini- 
tiative, innovation,  and  creativity  are  neither  encouraged  nor  rewarded. 
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While  some  uniforniiiy  and  safeguards  are  necessaiy  to  ensure  a  com- 
mon base  oi*  knowledge  and  to  guarantee  that  children  with  special  needs 
are  provided  a  high-quality  education,  we  believe  that  decision  making 
should  be  decentrah/ed  to  give  those  closest  to  children  the  flexibility  to 
design  and  implement  the  most  appropriate  education  for  them. 
Principals,  teachers,  and  parents  should  help  determine  the  organization  of 
instruction,  stafilng  needs  and  arrangements,  decision-making  suuctures 
and  processes,  and  budgeting  in  their  own  schools.^'* 

For  the  most  part,  school-based  management  has  occurred  in  individu- 
al schools  where  strong  principals  have  won  the  support  of  school  boards 
and  given  teachers  and  parents  increased  opportunities  to  become 
involved  in  the  governance  and  management  of  schools.  These  principals 
have  also  created  a  climate  that  fosters  greater  creativity  in  the  cla^jVoom. 
School-based  management  may  be  a  strategy  for  deconsolidating  large 
school  systems  and  giving  parents  greater  control  over  local  schools. 

The  School  Development  Program,  developed  by  Dr.  James  P. 
Comer  and  his  colleagues  at  Yale  University,  is  a  form  of  school-based 
management  designed  to  improve  the  academic  achievement  and 
social  skills  of  low-income  minority  children.  The  program  builds 
strong  and  supportive  relationships  among  students,  parents,  teachers, 
and  administrators  by  recognizing  that  they  all  share  the  same  goal:  to 
help  children  learn.  It  gives  parents  and  schc^ol  staff  a  critical  role  in 
the  governance  and  day-to-day  operation  of  the  school.  Parents,  teach- 
ers, and  teachers*  aides  participate  in  a  Governance  and  Management 
Team,  directed  by  the  principal,  which  establishes  the  school's  curricu- 
lum, tone,  attitudes,  and  values  and  promotes  a  variety  of  activities,  all 
centered  on  children's  learning  needs.  The  Mental  Health  Team,  com- 
posed of  a  classroom  teacher,  special  education  teacher,  social  worker, 
and  school  psychologist,  provides  direct  counseling  to  students  and 
consults  with  teachers,  staff,  and  parents.  The  Parent  Participation 
Program  increases  parental  involvement  through  a  variety  of  activities. 
In  sum,  every^one  in  the  school  community  develops  a  personal  stake  in 
the  success  of  every  child/'* 

Greater  Accountability.  Few  people  or  institutions  change  without  a 
compelling  reason  to  do  so.'''  This  has  long  been  the  case  in  most  public 
school  bureaucracies,  where  initiative  is  often  discoiu'aged  and  where  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  principals  are  neither  rewarded  for  hard  work  nor  held 
accountable  for  poor  performance.  Therefore,  in  exchange  for  greater 
authority,  school  boards,  superintendents,  individual  schools,  and  each 
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member  of  a  school  community  must  be  held  to  higher  standards  of 
accountability  by  the  taxpayers  who  fund  education,  by  the  parents  whose 
children  attend  schools,  and  by  the  local  employers  who  hire  graduates. 

The  success  of  school-based  management  depends  on  teachers,  princi- 
pals, parents,  and  communities  assuming  greater  responsibility  for  a 
school's  progress.  We  believe  that  people  develop  a  greater  sense  of  owner- 
ship in  a  school  and  in  the  progress  of  its  students  when  they  have  a  say  in 
important  decisions.  We  also  believe  that  students  learn  to  take  education 
seriously  when  they  .see  the  adults  around  them  invest  significant  ume  and 
energy  in  their  schools. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  dramatic  improvements  will  not  hap- 
pen overnight.  There  must  be  mechanisms  for  rewarding  and  encouraging 
incremental  progress  —  in  student  achievement,  in  attendance  and  reten- 
tion, in  Uie  number  of  students  taking  a  more  rigorous  curriculum,  and  in 
other  measures  that  reflect  the  challenges  difierent  schools  face.  This  can 
be  done  at  either  the  state  or  district  level  by  channeling  additional 
resources  to  those  schools  that  excel,  as  well  as  to  troubled  schools  that 
.show  significant  gains. 

Improvements  in  the  School  Environment.  When  schools  are  threat- 
ened by  violence  and  drugs,  neither  children  nor  teachers  can  devote  their 
attention  to  the  business  of  learning.  We  applaud  efforts  nationwide  to 
promote  drug-free  schools  and  hope  they  will  connnue  until  all  schools 
are  safe  and  secure. 

Learning  takes  place  both  inside  and  outside  the  cla,ssroom.  To  ensure 
that  children  have  opportuniues  for  safe,  suiictured.  and  enriching  acUvi- 
Ues  dming  nonschool  hours,  we  encourage  schools  to  develop  a  variety  of 
before-  and  after-school  programs  that  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  chil- 
dren in  their  communities.  Currently,  most  after-school  activiucs  for  chil- 
dren center  on  sports.  Athletics  are  an  important  way  for  many  children  to 
maintain  physical  fitness,  acquire  .selfkii.scipline,  gain  confidence,  and  le.irn 
to  work  cooperatively  with  others.  But  they  .should  not  be  the  only  activities 
available  to  children.  We  encourage  schools  to  provide  opportunities  for 
children  to  participate  in  clubs,  the  arts,  and  other  special  activities  as  well. 

Schools  can  also  play  an  important  role  in  providing  semces  to  the  com- 
munity. While  they  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  principal  respon.sibility 
for  meeting  a  community's  health  care  and  social  seiTice  needs,  schools  can 
frequently  be  effective  centers  for  the  deliveiy  (by  a  school  system  or  by 
other  commmiity  institutions)  of  a  range  of  services  to  families  with  chil- 
dren. For  example.  Schools  of  the  21st  Centuiy,  a  program  created  by 
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Edward  Z\^\vv  of  Yale  University  that  is  under  way  in  several  school  districts 
around  the  ccnnUiy,  provides  families  with  before-  and  after-school  child 
care,  enriched  early  child  development  programs,  and  family  support  and 
information  for  parents. 

Equitable  Financing  Across  School  Districts.  I'lnuhng  for  education 
increased  considerably  during  the  19HOs.  In  real  terms,  state  and  local 
spending  on  education  grew  by  26  percent  between  1980  and  1988. 
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Overall,  the  nation  spent  about  3»r)  percent  ol  it5  gross  national  product  on 
priniaiy  and  secondary  education, 

Spending  on  education  ditlers  dramatically  across  states  and  localities, 
however.  Since  1920,  state  and  local  governnients  have  been  the  priniaiy 
sources  ol  revenues  for  public  elenientaiy  and  secondaiy  education.  State 
financing  systems  typically  depend  on  revenue  raised  through  properly 
taxes  collected  within  local  school  districts.  As  a  result,  local  resources 
available  for  education  vary  from  district  to  district.  Public  schools  in 
Beverly  Hills,  (California,  for  example,  have  substantially  higher  per-pupil 
funding  than  public  schools  in  rural  areas  of  (California.  Among  school  dis- 
tricts in  Illinois,  per-pupil  funding  ranges  from  S2,004  to  $6,260;  in  New 
York,  the  range  is  S:^,9:^6  to  $10,349,  and  in  Texas,  $1,848  to  $5,243.^^ 
Differences  in  school  funding  within  states  are  magnified  across  stiites. 

These  inequities  are  fueling  a  growing  movement  within  states  to  reform 
their  education  funding  nuTlianisins,'-'  (Challenges  to  unequal  funding 
policies  are  being  raised  in  many  state  courts  and  legislatures.  (Court  deci- 
sions to  date  range  from  narrow  critiques  of  unequal  spending  to  orders  for 
revamping  a  stale's  entire  educational  system.  The  Texas  Supreme  (Court, 
for  example,  ruled  simply  that  children  have  a  constitutional  right  to  an 
equal  educalion,^^*  while  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  (Court  directed  the  state 
to  spend  more  on  poor  districts/^  The  Kentucky  Supreme  (Court  declared 
the  stale's  entire  educational  system  unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  that  it 
denied  children  in  poor  districts  their  right  to  an  equal  education.***"  The 
Kentucky  (General  Assembly  responded  with  a  plan  that  sets  a  minimum 
per-pupil  funding  level  for  all  districts.  This  minimum  represents  a  large 
increase  in  spending  for  the  poorest  districts.  The  Kentucky  plan  also  con- 
nects increa.ses  in  spending  to  each  district's  improvement  in  studeiu  per- 
formance and  test  .scores. 

Many  other  stales  are  also  overhauling  their  spending  policies  to  remedy 
inequities  and  avoid  court  challenges.  The  (Connui.ssion  urges  all  stiUes  to 
review  their  funding  mechanisms  to  ensure  the  equitable  distribution  of 
financing  acro.ss  public  .school  districts.  Without  adecjuate  financial  support* 
schools'  ability  to  hire  new  teachers,  purcha.se  textbooks  and  other  materi- 
als, and  take  other  .steps  to  improve  children's  education  will  be  limited. 

Enhancing  Education  Through  School  Choice  Policies 
Over  the  past  several  years,  there  has  been  increasing  public  debate  about 
school  choice  policies  as  a  siraiegv  for  improving  the  quality  of  schools. 
School  choice  policies  break  from  the  traditional  practice  of  a.ssigning  stu- 


dents  to  specific  schtuils  (almost  always  based  on  residence)  and  instead 
allow  parents  and  students  to  select  the  public  school  that  most  closely 
matches  their  needs  and  preferences.  Many  view  school  choice  as  the  ulti- 
mate form  ofparentiU  involvement  by  placing  the  responsibility  for  select- 
ing a  child's  school  squarely  on  parents.  It  encouraj^es  greater  ditl'erentia- 
tion  among  schools  and  creates  opportunities  lor  greater  specialization  in 
curriculum  and  progranuning.  Proponents  believe  the  ensuing  competi- 
tion among  schools  for  students  and  the  funding  that  follows  them  will 
improve  school  performance.  C.hoice  also  gives  individual  principals 
greater  autonomy  and  flexibility  in  shaping  their  educational  policies  and 
programs  and  can  therefore  be  a  major  impetus  for  school-based  manage- 
ment.**^ 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  encourages  states  to  explore 
school  choice  policies  as  part  of  an  overall  plan  to  restructure  and 
improve  public  schools.  School  choice  should  only  be  implemented  where 
accountability  measures  are  specified  and  where  the  special  needs  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  students  are  addressed.  We  believe  that  school 
choice  policies  should  include  the  following  ccmipciueius: 

■  Suidents  and  parents  should  have  the  option  of  enrolling  in  public- 
schot)ls  outside  their  own  get)graphic  districts, 

■  Students  and  parents  should  receive  sulllcienl  lidbrmation  about  avail- 
able educatio!ial  options  and  the  process  by  which  ihey  may  apply  and 
gain  admission. 

■  Access  to  individual  schools  sht)uld  be  coiurolled  only  lo  the  extent  nec- 
essaiy  to  achieve  appropriate  racial  balance, 

■  Combined  federal,  state,  and  local  education  funds  should  take  the 
form  of  "scholarships"  directed  to  the  public  schools  that  students  and 
parents  choose.  States  and  local  school  districts  should  increase 
scholarships  for  .students  with  special  needs  —  such  as  those  that  arise 
from  physical  or  mental  disabilities,  economic  deprivation,  or  language 
barriers  —  to  create  incentives  for  the  development  of  programs  respon- 
sive to  tlu\se  students  and  their  families. 

Some  menilxus  of  the  (lommis.sion  would  extend  the  conc  ept  ol  school 
choice  U)  include  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  public  schools.  L'nder  ihis 
approach,  pareut.s  would  be  issued  vouchers  and  .scholarships  lo  he  used  at 
any  .sc  hool  they  <  hoo.sl^  Conmii.ssioners  who  iavor  this  e?ctension  point  out 
that  any  benefit  accruing  to  religiously  affdiated  entities  would  come  as  a 
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result  of  independent  parental 
choice  rather  than  direct  govern- 
mental largesse,  and  there  are  no 
legal  or  constitutional  biuriers  to  it. 

Other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, however,  are  concerned  that 
choice  policies,  in  the  absence  of 
major  steps  to  restructure  schools 
and  ensure  every  chilo  a  quality 
education,  will  furtlier  disadvantage 
the  nation's  most  educationally  vul- 
nerable students,  who  may  be  over- 
looked in  a  market-driven  system. 
These  (Commissioners  believe  that  if 
choice  is  implemented  in  the 
absence  of  comprehensive  school 
reform,  students  whose  parents  ai'e 
the  most  aware  of  choice  policies 
and  school  alternatives  will  n\ove  to 
higher-qualiiy  schools,  leaving  the 
most  vulnerable  students  in  schools 
of  poorer  quality.  To  address  these 
cojicerns,  tlie  National  Commission 
on  (Children  emphasizes  that  educa- 
tional choice  should  not  be  consid- 
ered an  end  in  itself,  histead,  it  is 
one  of  many  possible  strategies  to 
restructure  and  improve  schools 
and  should  be  undertaken  only 
after  appropriate  accountability 
and  attention  to  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  have  been  assured.  The 
(Commission's  first  priority  is  to 
improve  the  educational  system  so 
that  all  school  choices  will  be  good  choices. 

In  recent  years,  several  states  and  school  districts  have  experimented 
with  systems  of  public  school  choice.  They  include  district-wide  pro- 
grams as  well  as  interdisirict  or  statewide  programs.  These  programs 
combine  some  of  the  features  of  alternative  and  magnet  schools  with 
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oilier  retorni  proposals  and  are  a  means  of  promoting  voluniaiy  deseg- 
regation. Among  the  best  known  public  school  choice  programs  are 
those  in  Minnesota  and  in  New  York  Citv's  Harlem  Community  District 


Minnesota's  public  school  choice  program  is  open  to  all  elementaiy  and 
secondaiy  students  in  the  stale.  Students  may  change  schools,  provided 
that  t)ie  U  ansfer  would  not  upset  a  school's  racial  balance  and  that  a  partic- 
ular school  is  not  filled  to  capacity.  State  and  local  education  revenues  ibU 
low  the  child;  that  is,  an  amount  equal  to  the  pei-pupil  allotment  of  state 
and  local  funds  ior  education  in  the  student's  home  district  is  paid  to  the 
student's  new  district.***  MinnesoUi's  choice  program  also  permits  11th  and 
12th  graders  to  take  college-level  courses  either  iull-time  or  part-time  as 
part  of  their  high  school  curriculum,^'^ 

New  York  City's  Harlem  Conununity  District  No.  4  offers  open  enroll- 
ment to  all  of  its  junior  high  school  students  and  opens  a  number  of  ele- 
memaiy  schools  to  any  student  in  the  district.  Junior  high  school  students 
are  not  automatically  assigned  to  a  school  based  on  residence;  instead,  all 
students  and  parents  have  the  opportunity  to  select  among  several  alterna- 
tive schools.  The  schools  offer  specialized  instruction  in  areas  such  as 
mathematics  and  science,  writing,  environmental  studies,  performing  arts, 
and  sports.  In  sonic  cases,  the  alternative  schools  are  separate  units  within 
one  school  building,  creating  several  small  schools  where  one  large  one 
formerly  existed.  At  the  elementary  school  level,  students  are  initially 
assigned  to  a  neighborhood  school.  Elementaiy  students  and  their  par- 
ents, however,  may  choose  from  several  alternative  schools  as  well.  In  addi- 
tion, elementary  and  Junior  high  school  students  from  other  New  York 
City  community  districts  may,  within  limitations,  enroll  in  Conununity 
District  No.  4,  The  combined  effects  of  school  choice,  a  comprehensive 
and  interactive  curricuhim  tailored  to  students'  needs,  and  increased 
teacher  auionomy  have  dramatically  improved  the  performance  of  the  dis- 
trict's students."'' 

Serving  the  Multiple  Needs  of  Students  at  Risk 
Many  students  face  an  array  of  problems  and  special  needs  which,  left  unad- 
dressed,  can  seriously  jeopardize  iheir  chances  for  educational  success. 
Some  children  need  Ixnter  access  to  medical  care;  others  need  help  with 
serious  personal  problems  or  concerns;  still  others  require  more  individual- 
ized support  and  guidance  from  parents,  teachers,  or  other  caring  adults. 
Too  often  these  needs  gc)  unmet  or  are  addressed  piecen;eal.  Now  more 
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than  over,  schools  and  jtocial  semce  agencies  nuisi  work  together  on  behalf 
of  children  with  multiple  and  severe  needs.  The  National  Commission  on 
Children  recommends  that  all  schools  and  communities  reevaluate  the 
services  they  currently  offer  and  design  creative,  multidisciplinary  initia- 
tives to  help  children  with  serious  and  multiple  needs  reach  their  academ- 
ic potential.  While  no  child  is  destined  to  fail  in  school,  many  will  find  it 
dinicull  to  progress  in  the  face  of  substantial  odds.  Tiiese  students  at  risk 
need  early,  consistent,  and  comprehensive  support  to  engage  them  in 
learning,  encourage  them  to  excel,  and  help  them  overcome  circumstances 
that  jeopardize  their  prospects  for  learning  and  growing. 

Services  for  children  with  disabilities  illustrate  one  long-standing 
approach  to  ensuring  that  students  with  special  needs  receive  the  assis- 
tance and  support  necessary  to  progress  in  school.  Since  1975,  federal  law 
has  required  slates  to  identify  school-age  children  with  disabilities  and 
deveh)p  individualized  education  programs  for  them.  The  law  was  amend- 
ed in  19H()  to  give  stales  the  option  U)  extend  services  to  children  from 
birth  to  age  five  who  have  or  are  at  risk  of  developmental  disabilities  in 
order  to  promote  the  chances  that  these  children  will  starl  school  ready 
and  able  to  learn. 

A  variety  of  h)cal  programs  in  schools  and  comnuuiities  irationwide  are 
also  restructuring  services  for  children  at  risk  of  school  problems.  The 
School  Development  Program,  discussed  earlier,  employs  a  Mental  Health 
Team  to  ideutify  children  with  special  needs  and  work  with  them,  their 
teachcr.s,  and  their  parems.  (:alifornia\s  Kveiy  Student  Succeeds  program, 
developed  by  the  State  Department  of  Kducation,  provides  technical  assis- 
tance to  schools  seeking  to  provide  an  integrated  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram  for  eveiy  student,  including  students  who  are  considered  to  be  at  risk. 

Many  cities  and  states  have  developed  alternative  schools  or  programs 
for  adolescents  who  are  unable  to  progress  in  the  regular  school  system. 
Many  of  these  young  people  have  dropped  out  or  have  been  held  back 
repeatedly,  making  them  somewhat  older  than  typical  high  school  studenLs. 
Others  have  had  problems  with  the  law,  are  teen  parents,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons fmd  it  difficult  u>  fit  into  a  traditional  high  school.  Minnesota  has 
opened  /Vica  Learning  Centers  for  these  students,  many  of  which  provide 
child  care,  tutoring,  and  evening  hours  for  working  students.  The  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  school  district  contracts  with  two  privately  run  alternative 
schools  that  offer  small  classes  and  intensive  one-on-onr  instruction  and 
counseling. 
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Increasing  Individual  and  Community  Responsibility  for  Education 
l.t*urning  is  a  lifclonj;  process  iliat  occurs  inside  and  ouiside  of  school, 
('hildren's  alliiudcs  toward  and  appreciation  oi' education  are  shaped  by 
the  people  closest  to  iheni  and  l)y  the  society  in  which  tliey  live.  U*  parents, 
conuuunily  institutions,  and  popular  culline  do  not  value  education,  nei- 
ther will  children. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  parents,  com- 
munities, employers,  and  the  media  take  mutually  reinforcing  steps  to 
emphasize  to  young  people  the  personal  rewards  and  long-term  benefits 
of  academic  and  intellectual  achievement^  cultural  enrichment,  hard 
work,  and  perseverance. 

Parents.  For  more  than  two  decades,  studies  have  idenlitled  family 
backj^round  as  the  sinj^le  most  important  [)redictor  of  student 
achievement.****  Parents  play  a  critical  role  in  ensurinj^  that  their  children 
j^row  and  learn,  from  birth  lhrouy[h  adolescence.^-^  They  also  play  a  critical 
role  in  conveying  the  values,  habits,  and  behavior  that  promote  school  suc- 
cess, including  good  work  habits,  respect  lor  learning,  honesty,  determina- 
tion, self-reliance,  ami  consideraiion  for  others.-"' 

Parents  are  responsible  for  guiding  their  childreirs  social  and  iiUelleclu- 
al  development,  for  ensuring  that  their  children  enter  school  ready  to 
learn,  and  .*or  monitoring  and  encouraging  their  academic  progress. 
Parems  should  view  ihem.selves  as  partners  with  schools  in  the  education 
process,  reading  to  young  children,  nioniloriug  homework,  and  creating 
home  environments  that  encourage  learning.  They  slunild  also  act  as  advo- 
cates for  their  children,  visiiing  .schools  and  meeting  with  teacher.s. 

To  facilitate  i)arenls*  involvenu'ut  in  their  children's  education,  the 
(lonunission  urges  sch()i>ls  to  in.slitule  policies  and  practices  that  em ourage 
and  support  [)arenlal  involvement.  Many  parents  are  a<*tive  in  parent- 
teacher  a.s.soeiations.  and  .some  .sem-  on  elected  school  boards.  In  addition, 
however,  schools  should  encomage  and  facilitate  parent  participation  in 
governance  and  management  j)roces.ses  and  in  .sc^iool  activities.  They 
should  create  opportimilies  for  teachers  and  parents  10  consult  and  ibr  par- 
ents to  volunteer  their  services  in  ihe  classroom  and  in  other  areas  of 
school  life.  In  doing  so,  schools  should  recogni/.e  and  a( conunodate  the 
lime  constraints  facing  many  working  parents. 

There  are  many  exciting  initiatives  across  the  ( ounliy  lo  involve  parems 
in  their  children's  schooling.  The  family  .sn[)pori  programs  reconunended 
in  (ihapU'rs  \)  and  10  provide  valuable  inlbrmation  and  instruction  on  child 
development  as  well  as  peer  support  to  [)arenis  of  young  children.  The 
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Home  Instruction  Program  lor  Preschool  Youngsters  (HIPP\0.  operating 
statewide  in  Arkansas,  teaches  parents  how  to  prepare  their  children  for 
school.  When  parents  join  HIPPY,  they  agree  to  allocate  If)  minutes  a  day, 
5  days  a  week,  30  weeks  a  year,  for  2  years  in  structured  learning  activities  to 
help  their  preschoolers  acquire  reading  and  math  skills.  Twice  a  month, 
HIPPY  aides  visit  parents  in  their  homes  and  work  with  them  on  their  chil- 
dren's lessons,  and  twice  a  month  parents  participate  in  group  meetings 
that  combine  lesson  preparation  with  peer  support. 

While  HIPPY  Ibcuses  primarily  on  parents'  participation  in  early  child- 
hood development,  California's  Quality  Education  Project  (QEP)  pro- 
motes parent  involvement  in  the  education  of  schookige  children  who 
have  been  identified  at  high  risk  of  failure  in  school.  QEP  trains  school 
administrators  and  teachers  in  techniques  to  encourage  greater  parent 
participation;  trains  parents  in  ways  to  support  their  children's  education 
at  home  and  at  school;  provides  parents  with  materials  to  use  al  home  to 
assist  children  with  their  homework;  promotes  reading  as  a  family  activitv; 
and  involves  the  business,  medical,  and  religious  comminiities  in  supptni 
of  local  schools. 

Commumties  and  Employers.  Comnumiiy  insiiiulit)ns,  such  as  religious 
groups,  youth  seivice  organizations,  and  civic  associations,  as  well  as  local 
employers  must  join  parents  in  sending  ct)nsisienl  and  supportive  messages 
to  children  and  adolescents  about  the  value  of  education  and  provide 
opportunities  to  enrich  and  expand  children's  learning. 

They  can,  for  example,  ensure  that  children  have  access  to  stimulating  early 
childhood  expeiiences  by  establishing  child  care  centers,  designing  resource 
and  referral  networks  for  parents  seeking  child  care  semces,  t)r  suppoiting 
existing  programs.  To  help  meet  the  needs  of  school-age  children.  ct)mmunily 
oigani/ations  can  prtn-ide  develt)pmenUill>  appropriate  afler-schot)!  and  sum- 
mer experienct\s,  as  well  as  ediu'atit)nal,  cultural,  and  recreatit)nal  acti\ities 
that  comiect  schoolwork  with  experiences  tuiLside  the  classrt)om.  Employers 
can  sponsor  recreation  centers,  adopt  schools,  and  dt)naie  ctnnpulers  and 
other  equipmeiU  that  many  schot)ls  cannot  ;dVord.  They  can  alst)  provide 
high  school  students  with  internships  and  encourage  their  employees  to 
serve  as  mentors  and  tutt)rs  tt)  voung  pet)ple.  By  requiring  students  to 
present  transcripts,  report  cards,  or  other  rect)rds  of  academic  perfor- 
mance when  applying  lor  Jobs,  emplt)yers  can  alst)  link  sclu)t)l  achievement 
and  success  in  the  wt)rkplace.  In  many  ct)nHnimities,  emplt)yers  have  gone 
beyond  efforts  tt)  help  inciividual  sclu)ols  and  have  taken  the  lead  in  advtv- 
cating  fiuidanuMital  sclu)t)l  reform."'*-* 
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There  are  many  wonderful  examples  of  community  and  employer  involve- 
ment in  education.  Eugene  Lang»  a  New  York  businessman,  established  the 
"I  Have  A  Dream"  Foundation  to  finance  the  college  education  of  eveiy 
member  of  the  sixth  grade  class  of  P.S.  121,  the  East  Harlem  elementary 
school  he  attended.  Lang  promised  this  class  of  youngsters  at  high  risl  of 
failure  that  if  they  graduated  from  high  school  with  a  satisfactoiy  academic 
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record  and  avoided  high-risk  behaviors  that  would  jeopardize  their  future 
prospects,  he  would  finance  their  college  educations,  Lang  and  other 
adults  in  the  community,  both  volunteers  and  paid  social  workers,  also 
worked  with  each  student  in  the  ensuing  years  to  encourage  their  educa- 
tional achievement  and  personal  growth  and  development.  Forty-seven  of 
the  51  students  Lang  agreed  to  support  in  1981  have  since  received  their 
high  school  diploma  or  GED.  This  spring,  six  to  eight  will  graduate  from 
college,  and  90  percent  are  expected  to  complete  at  least  two  years  of  col- 
lege.^-^  In  recent  years,  business  leaders  and  philanthropists  in  other  cities 
have  adopted  the  "I  Have  a  Dream"  model  to  encourage  other  young  peo- 
ple to  persevere  in  their  education. 

The  business  community  in  Minneapolis  has  established  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams that  provide  mentoring  to  young  people.  In  the  Destiny  program, 
Pillsbuiy  employees  seive  as  mentors  to  at-risk  junior  high  school  students. 
Building  on  these  efforLs,  other  companies  in  Minneapolis,  including  Dayton 
Hudson,  Honeywell,  and  General  Mills,  have  worked  with  the  schools  and  the 
community  to  establish  a  Youth  Trust  to  help  prepare  area  students  for 
careers.  One  of  the  Youth  Trust's  activities  is  the  Buddy  System,  which 
recruits  mentors  and  tutors  to  spend  a  few  hours  each  mox\r}\  with  a  student. 
The  Buddy  System  screens  and  uains  volunteers,  matches  them  with  young 
people,  and  provides  continuing  support  for  the  mentor  relationship. 

Media.  The  media  have  numerous  opportunities  to  expose  children  to 
current  events,  bring  histoiy  and  literature  to  life,  examine  new  ideas  and 
different  cultures,  entertain,  and  teach  new  skills.  Yet  television,  movies, 
and  popular  music  also  frequently  expose  children  to  harmful  images  of 
violence,  crime,  and  sexuality  and  to  hours  of  progrannning  that  does  little 
U)  educate,  inform,  or  stimulate  curiosity. 

Time  spent  watching  television  is  time  away  from  reading,  homework, 
and  other  pursuits  that  contribute  more  U)  children's  intellectual  and  social 
development.  The  (Commission  therefore  urges  parents  to  monitor  the 
amount  of  time  their  children  spend  watching  television. 

Parents  also  have  a  responsibility  to  monitor  the  content  of  the  movies, 
shows,  and  music  to  which  their  children  are  exposed.  In  Chapter  11,  we 
urge  parents  to  act  with  greater  diligence  in  this  area.  But  we  also  recog- 
nize that  the  pervasiveness  of  the  media  in  modern  society  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  shield  children  from  every  potentially  harmfid  influence.  We  there- 
fore urge  the  media  io  exercise  greater  restraint,  to  recognize  their  tremen- 
dous influence  on  children's  attitudes  and  behavior,  and  to  use  their  talent 
and  creativity  positively  to  ediuate  and  inform  children. 
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Costs  and  Benefits 

Most  of  the  costs  of  education  have  liaditioiially  been  borne  by  stales  and 
localities,  with  svipplenieiiiaiy  federal  funding  for  conipensatoiy  education, 
seivices  for  children  with  disabilities,  and  other  special  populations  and  pro- 
jects. The  etlortii  we  reconnnend  will  be  primarily  state  and  local  initiatives, 
yet  the  federal  government  also  has  a  role  to  play  in  encouraging  innova- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  Commission  recommends  that  C'ongress  appropriate 
approximately  $460  million  for  school  restructuring  initiatives  and  $230  mil- 
lion for  school  c}u)ice  programs,  as  requested  in  the  President's  amended 
education  budget  for  FY  1992.  The  C^onnnission  also  endorses  the 
President's  request  for  an  additional  $148  million  for  Chapter  I  programs  to 
address  the  needs  of  students  at  high  risk  of  educational  failure.  In  addition 
to  seed  funding  for  innovative  educational  programs,  however,  increased 
parent  participation,  school-based  management  and  educational  choice 
require  greater  conunitments  of  indi\idiral  time  and  greater  assumptions  of 
responsibility  by  all  of  the  parties  involved  in  education. 

Early  child  development  programs  also  require  additional  funds.  As  dis- 
cus.sed  earlier,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  full  funding  for  Head  Start  vary, 
depending  on  assumptions  about  the  estimated  proportion  of  eligible  chil- 
dren who  will  participate,  judgments  about  uie  appropriate  length  of  a 
child's  involvement  in  Head  Start,  and  estimates  of  the  per-child  costs  of 
semng  Head  Start  participants.  The  ('onniiission  therefore  offers  a  range  of 
estimates  for  the  total  costs  of  Head  Start,  from  $2.7  billion  to  $7.(36  billion 
by  1994.  Of  this  amount,  $800  million  to  $2.4  billion  of  new  funds  will  he 
required  in  the  first  year. 

Succes.sful  efforts  to  prepare  young  children  for  school,  to  en.sure  that 
schools  are  able  to  provide  a  goo'^  education  for  every  child,  and  to 
increase  parental  and  commimity  support  for  schools  and  education  will 
have  a  large  payoff.  They  will  save  employeis  the  costs  of  remedial  training 
and  save  the  nation  the  costs  of  supporting  adults  who  as  children  did  not 
receive  the  literacy  skills,  problem-solving  abilities,  and  work  habits  to  be 
self-sufficient  members  of  society.  They  also  enrich  the  cultural  and  civic 
life  of  the  nation  by  providing  young  people  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  and  an  understanding  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

Conclusion 

For  millions  of  Americans,  and  particularly  for  those  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds,  education  has  been  the  surest  path  to  personal  growth, 
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economic  prosperity,  and  full  participation  in  the  life  of  this  nation.  Yet  at 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  centuiy,  far  too  many  children  are  Icaxang  school 
imediicated  and  unprepared  for  their  futures.  The  worsening  crisis  in 
American  education  continues  to  worry  parent  ,,  disappoint  students,  and 
challenge  the  nation's  leaders. 

li  the  last  decade  of  education  reform  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  Uiat  schools 
are  complex  oi^anizauons  that  require  more  tiran  piecemeal  inteiventions.  The 
recommendations  in  Uiis  chapter  are  part  of  a  comprehensive  approach  —  none 
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alone  will  produce  improvements  of  tlie  nature  and  scope  needed  to  ensure  tliat 
every  young  person  will  succeed  and  prosper  in  the  future.  Genuine  reform 
must  be  broadbased,  sustained,  and  comprehensive.  It  must  ensure  that  every 
child  entei's  school  prepared  to  leam;  tliat  every  scliool  oflfers  a  challenging  cur- 
riculum and  has  the  human  and  financial  resources  to  help  every  child  master  it; 
and  tliat  students,  parents,  and  every  member  of  societ>'  recognize  and  value  the 
multiple  benefits  of  education.  To  achieve  less  leaves  millions  of  American  chil- 
dren with  a  diminished  future. 
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motivatioii  increaseti  your 
esqpectadon  of  yourself  increMes. 


—  IMANI  PERRY 
Bofton  Teenager 
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dolescence  marks  the  pas- 
sage from  childhood  to  adulthood.  For  many  young  people,  it 
is  a  time  of  significant  change  and  adjustment.  Their  physical 
development  begins  to  outpace  their  social  and  emotional 
maturity.  They  become  more  independent  of  their  families  and 
rely  increasingly  on  peers  for  advice  and  approval.  Many  young 
people  experiment  with  high-risk  behaviors  they  regard  as  cre- 
dentials of  adulthood  —  alcohol  and  drug  use;  violent,  danger- 
ous, or  illegal  activities;  and  sexual  activity  —  often  with  dire,  if 
not  fatal  consequences.  For  most  American  youth,  adolescence 
is  a  sustained  period  of  striving  to  develop  a  sense  of  belonging, 
to  acquire  a  set  of  useful  skills,  and  to  establish  reliable  and  pre- 
dictable relationships.' 

The  majority  of  young  people  emerge  from  adolescence 
healthy,  hopeful,  and  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  adult  life. 
Half  of  America's  10-  to  17-yearolds  are  doing  well  and  are  at 
very  low  risk  of  experiencing  problems  related  to  their  social 
behavior.  They  are  progressing  in  school,  they  are  not  sexually 
active,  they  do  not  commit  delinquent  acts,  and  they  do  not  use 
drugs  or  alcohol. 
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Approximately  one-quarter  of  young  people  are  at  moderate  risk  of 
experiencing  problems:  they  are  doing  less  well  in  school  and  may  be  behind 
a  grade  or  more;  if  they  are  sexually  active  they  art*  likely  to  use  contrace|>- 
lion;  they  experiment  with  alcohol  or  drugs  occasionally;  and  some  commit 
minor  delinquent  offenses.  Most  of  tJiese  young  people  will  become  respon- 
sible adults  and  will  not  suffer  any  lasting  hann,  alUiough  they  will  experi- 
ence some  problems  and  adjusUnents  along  tlie  way. 

Of  great  concern,  however,  are  the  one-quarter  of  American  adoles- 
cents who  engage  in  high-risk  behaviors  thvit  endanger  their  own  health 
and  well-being  and  that  of  others  as  well.  These  7  million  young  people 
have  multiple  problems  that  can  severely  limit  their  futures:  most  have 
fallen  far  behind  in  school,  and  some  have  already  dropped  out;  they 
engage  in  unprotected  sexual  activity,  and  some  have  experienced  preg- 
nancies or  contracted  sexually  transmitted  diseases;  some  have  been 
arrested  or  have  committed  serious  offenses;  and  typically  they  are  fre- 
quent and  heavy  users  of  drugs  and  alcohol.^  Special  efforts  must  be 
made  to  reach  these  young  people  early  and  provide  them  with  both  the 
means  and  the  motivation  to  avoid  risky,  dangerous,  and  destructive  activ- 
ities that  threaten  their  prospects  for  a  satisfying  adult  life,  their  families, 
and  their  communities. 

As  a  society,  our  concern  and  involvement  must  also  extend  to  the  three- 
quarters  of  adolescents  who  are  at  moderate  and  low  l  isk  of  serious  prol> 
lenis.  Their  transition  to  adulthood  is  often  equally  difficult  as  they  search 
for  their  place  in  a  complex  and  fast-changing  world.  Their  aspirations  — 
and  ours  for  them  —  for  meaningful  work,  satisfying  relationships,  and  the 
chance  to  participate  in  the  life  of  their  communities  are  not  guaranteed. 
To  achieve  these  goals,  young  people  need  opportunit*  ^o  explore  the 
world  of  work,  to  experience  the  rewards  of  comnmnity  service,  and  to 
receive  guidance  and  unwavering  support  from  the  important  adults 
around  them. 

In  a  discussion  with  teenage  prison  inmates  in  Bennettsville,  South 
Carolina,  the  National  Connnission  on  Children  heard  poignant  stories  of 
how  high-risk  behaviors  that  began  as  youthful  experimentation  and  striving 
for  peer  acceptance  often  resulted  in  violence  and  even  death.  These  young 
men  are  sei-ving  time  for  crimes  that  range  from  drug  offenses  to  homicide; 
their  sentences  vary  from  one  year  to  life.  Yet  their  backgrounds  are  remark- 
ably similar.  Virtually  all  grew  up  in  low-income»  single-parent  families  with- 
out male  authority  figures  or  any  close  role  models  in  their  families  or  com- 
munities. Most  began  to  do  poorly  in  school  at  an  early  age  and  eventually 
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dropped  out.  Their  peers  encouraged  them  to  i\y  alcohol  and  drugs,  and 
they  began  to  conunil  crimes  —  stealing,  mugging,  selling  drugs  —  that  even- 
mally  landed  them  in  prison.  Although  they  were  all  teenagers,  some  already 
had  children  ot  their  own.  What  might  have  changed  the  course  of  their 
lives?  Most  Said  they  wished  they  had  had  higher  aspirations  and  more 
opporumiiies,  more  support  from  their  absent  fathers,  and  more  encourage- 
ment,  guidance,  and  discipline  from  the  adults  in  their  lives. 
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The  stories  of  these  young  men  provide  a  stark  contrast  to  those  told  by 
high-achieving  high  school  students  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  These 
youth,  from  a  wide  spectrum  of  social,  economic,  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, are  all  doing  well  academically.  Many  are  leadeis  in  their  schools; 
most  plan  to  attend  college,  Wliat  m«ide  the  positive  difference  for  these 
successful  young  people?  Many  were  from  stable,  two-parent  families. 
Regardless  of  whether  they  lived  with  one  or  both  parents,  however,  they 
could  point  to  other  special  adults  in  their  lives  —  older  siblings,  grandpar- 
ents, teachers,  coaches  —  who  provided  guidance  and  encouragement. 
They  praised  their  schools,  which  offer  demanding  courses  and  exciting 
extracurricular  opportunities,  and  their  teachers,  who  have  challenged  and 
tutored  them.  They  recognized  religious  leaders,  who  offer  them  support 
and  serve  as  role  models,  and  they  acknowledged  friends,  who  provide 
moral  support  and  healthy  competition. 

In  the  last  ccntuiy  and  a  half,  adolescence  has  become  an  extended  peri- 
od between  childhood  and  adulthood.  Because  physical  maturity  occurs  ear- 
lier, children  now  enter  adolescence  at  a  younger  age.  Yet  the  age  of  mar- 
riage has  risen,  and  as  a  result,  many  young  people  are  socially  and  economi- 
cally dependent  on  their  parents  for  a  longer  time.  During  this  protiacteci 
period,  all  adolescents  need  to  develop  a  strong  sense  of  themselves,  establish 
close  and  rentable  relationships  with  peers  and  adults,  feel  connected  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  live,  and  believe  they  have  some  useful  role  in  the 
larger  society.^  Teenagers  also  need  to  recogni/e  their  growing  responsibility' 
for  their  own  health  and  well-being  and  prepare  to  assume  productive  adult 
roles.  Adults  can  and  nmst  help  young  people  navigate  this  critical  passage 
by  providing  attention  and  guidance  and  by  involving  them  in  activities  that 
offer  hope  and  opportunity,  prevent  or  remediate  high-risk  behaviors,  bring 
the  worlds  of  work  and  school  closer  together,  and  create  opportunities  for 
young  people  to  contribute  to  r'.e  well-being  of  their  communities. 
Accordingly,  the  Nauonal  Commissic  v  ai  (Children  recommends  tliat: 

■  a  broad  array  of  comnumity-based  supports  be  available  to  all  young 
people  to  promote  healthy  adolescent  development  and  help  them 
avoid  high-risk  behaviors  that  jeopardize  their  futures; 

■  public  and  private  efforts  be  expanded  to  introduce  young  people  lo 
employment  and  career  options;  help  them  acquire  skills,  knowledge, 
and  experience  in  their  chosen  fields;  anil  link  more  closely  the  worlds 
of  school  and  work;  and 

■  conununities  create  and  expand  opportunities  for  sen-ice  by  young  people. 
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High-Risk  Youth 

Early,  unproiected  sexual  activity,  school  dropoui,  drug  and  alcohol  use, 
and  violent,  criminal,  or  delinquent  activities  are  increasingly  common 
behaviors  among  young  people  that  place  them  at  significant  risk  of  imme- 
diate harm  and  long-term  disadvant<ige.  But  these  high-risk  social  behav- 
iors are  rarely  isolated  events.  Our  tendency  to  view  and  treat  them  sepa- 
rately largely  overlooks  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  linked,  with  com- 
mon antecedents  and  warning  signs.^ 


My  grandfather, 
he  really  pushes 
me»  And  that's 
like  he  told  me, 
'^If  you  are  not 
doing  good  in 
school,  if  you  bring 
home  an  or 

anythuiglikethat'' 
he's  really  strict 

on  me.  Fm  going 

to  do  what  makes 
him  happy» 

—  LARRY  MERIUTT 
Hifh  Sdiool  Student, 
Bocton,  MMMchusetts 


Poor  School  Achievement  and  Dropout 
Dropping  out  of  school  is  the  strongest  single  predictor  of  other  problem 
behaviors,  including  teenage  pregnancy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  crim- 
inal or  delinquent  acti\ity.  At  this  time,  there  are  an  estimated  4  million 
young  adults  age  16  to  24  in  the  United  States  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  and  are  not  enrolled  in  school.''  Nationally,  almost  30  percent 
of  ninth  graders  do  not  finish  school  four  years  later,  although  many  of 
these  students  eventually  earn  high  school  diplomas/'  In  the  nation's  cen- 
tral cities,  school  dropout  rates  are  particularly  severe,  more  than  a  third 
higher  than  the  national  average.^ 

(Children  held  back  a  grade  or  more  are  among  those  at  greatest  risk  of 
dropping  out.  Nationwide,  almost  6  million  10-  to  17-year-olds  are  one 
grade  behind  in  school,  and  another  million  are  two  or  more  grades 
behind.^ 

Adolescent  Sexual  Activity^  Pregnancy^  and  Childbearing 
Young  people  mature  physically  during  adolescence,  and  their  capacity  and 
desire  to  form  close  and  intimate  relationships  increases.  For  eveiy  young 
person,  these  are  normal,  healthy  developments.  For  some,  however,  lack 
of  information  and  foresight,  poor  judgment,  and  peer  pressure  can  lead  to 
damaging  sexual  exploration  or  exploitation. 

Ivarly  sexual  activity,  pregnancy,  and  childbearing  are  epidemic  in  this 
country.  Premarital  adolescent  sexual  activit\*  in  the  United  States  has  been 
increasing  for  a\  least  the  last  two  decades.^  CUirrently,  just  over  one-half  of 
unmarried  women  age  15  to  19  have  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse  at  least 
once.'"  By  the  time  they  reac  h  age  19,  three-quarters  of  unmarried  women 
and  86  percent  of  immarried  men  are  sexually  active. 

The  most  \isible  consequence  of  this  high-risk  behavior  is  teenage  preg- 
nancy and  parenting.  Kach  year,  over  I  million  girls  under  age  20  become 
pregnant,  and  almost  half  give  birth.  Roughly  one-iifth  of  teenage  girls  will 
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have  one  or  more  babies,  and  one«fifth  will  have  at  le^ust  one  abortion  by 
age  20.^  hi  general,  teenage  mothers  are  less  likely  to  complete  high 
school  and  more  likely  to  set  themselves  and  their  children  on  a  course  of 
long-term  economic  dependence  than  are  young  women  who  delay  child- 
bearing  until  their  twenties. '-"^  Almost  60  percent  of  families  who  receive 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  (Children  are  headed  by  women  who  were 
teenagers  when  they  had  their  first  child. 

Sexually  active  adolescents  who  do  not  use  contiaception  regularly  and 
effectively  are  at  high  risk  of  becoming  pregnant.  Research  indicates  that 
40  percent  of  teenage  girls  who  never  practice  contraception  become  preg- 
nant within  six  months  of  their  first  sexual  encounter,  and  two-thirds 
become  pregnant  within  two  years. In  recent  years,  condom  use  has 
increased  among  sexually  active  adolescents,  hi  1988  58  percent  of  sexually 
active  young  men  age  17  to  19  reported  using  condoms  during  their  most 
recent  intercourse,  compared  to  21  percent  in  1979.  Even  with  the 
increase,  however,  approximately  one-fifth  of  young  men  in  1988  reported 
that  they  used  no  method  or  an  ineifective  method  of  contraception  during 
their  most  recent  intercourse.**'  Contraceptive  use  has  also  increased 
among  young  women.  In  1982  24  percent  of  .sexually  active  young  women 
age  15  to  19  reported  using  contraception.  By  1988  32  percent  reported 
contraceptive  use.  This  increase  largely  refiects  increased  condom  use  by 
young  couples.  One-third  of  sexually  active  15-  to  19-year-olds  reported 
they  and  their  partners  used  condoms  in  1988,  compared  to  21  percent  in 
1982.  Use  of  oral  contraceptives  (the  pill)  among  the  same  age  group 
declined  slightly,  from  64  percent  to  59  percent.*^ 

As  the  average  age  at  first  marriage  has  increased,  the  proportion  of 
young  people  who  have  had  multiple  sexual  partners  has  grown.  In  1988 
about  27  percent  of  young  women  age  18  to  19  and  just  under  one-quarter 
of  young  men  the  same  age  had  never  engaged  in  sexual  intercourse. 
About  one-quarter  of  young  women  and  about  20  percent  of  young  men 
reported  having  had  one  .sexual  partner  in  their  lives.  About  one-third  of 
young  women  and  about  20  percent  of  young  men  had  had  between  two 
and  five  sexual  partners.  About  10  percent  of  young  women  and  more  than 
one-<|uarter  of  young  men  reported  six  or  more  sexual  partners.^" 

Sexual  activity,  especially  with  multiple  partners,  carries  with  it  the  risk 
of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  (STDs).  The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
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estimate  tliai  3  million  teenagers  contract  an  STD  annually.'^  Further,  one- 
fourtli  of  all  adolescents  become  infected  before  they  graduate  from  high 
school,-"  hi  some  areas,  up  to  40  percent  of  teenage  girls  have  been  infect- 
ed with  clilamydia,  the  most  common  bacterial  STD.'''  In  addition,  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Ct)ntrol  report  that  the  syphilis  infection  rate  for  young 
people  age  15  to  19  jumped  from  15  to  25  per  100,000  between  1985  and 
1989.  Over  200,000  young  people  age  15  to  19  were  infected  with  gonor- 
rhea in  1989,  and  as  many  as  44,000  were  infected  witli  herpes.  These  dis- 
eases can  cause  serious,  lasting  health  problems,  including  sterility.'-^'-' 

Worst  of  all,  more  than  650  adolescents  already  have  AIDS,  which  has 
become  the  seventh  leading  cause  of  death  for  people  age  15  to  24.*' 
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Since  the  latency  period  between  HIV  infection  and  the  appearance  oi 
AIDS  symptoms  can  be  as  long  as  10  years,  many  of*  the  34,000  pet>ple 
in  their  twenties  who  have  the  disease  now  are  likely  to  have  been 
infected  as  teenagers.  Many  teenagers  may  be  infected  already  and 
not  know  it.^'^ 

Finally,  because  adolescents  are  still  in  the  process  oi  forming  their 
identities,  esuU)lishing  their  self-confidence,  and  learning  how  to  manage 
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relationships  and  intimacy,  sexual  activity  before  a  young  person  is  emo- 
tionally mature  can  be  a  painful  and  psychologically  damaging  experience. 

Juvenile  Delinquency,  Crime^  and  Violence 
America's  young  people  kill  and  are  killed  in  record  numbers,  hi  1989 
3,001  teenagers  were  murdered  —  n)ore  than  twice  the  number  killed  in 
1965,  when  there  were  substantially  more  adolescents  in  the  population. 
The  number  of  minors  arrested  for  murder  has  increased  to  more  than 
2,200,  almost  one-third  more  than  were  arrested  in  1983/-*^  hi  1988  for  the 
fust  lime,  teenage  boys  were  more  likely  U)  die  from  gunshot  wounds  than 
from  all  natural  causes  combined.'-*'' 

hicveasing  homicides  are  just  one  indicator  of  growing  delinquency, 
crime,  and  violence  among  young  people.  Each  year,  almost  1.8  million 
adolescents  nationwide  are  arrested  for  delinquent  offenses,  and  a  growing 
number  of  them  spend  time  in  jailr*'  Between  1977  and  1987,  the  number 
of  young  people  held  in  correctional  facilities  on  any  given  7  jumped  25 
percent,  from  just  over  73,000  to  almost  92,000.*^^ 

Participation  in  youth  gangs  is  also  escalating;  a  1990  study  reported  that 
there  are  at  least  1,400  gangs  and  120,000  gang  members  operating  in  large 
cities,  suburbs,  and  smaller  communities  throughout  the  nation.  Gang 
membership  is  clearly  related  to  delinquency  and  violence;  the  rate  of  vio- 
lent offenses  for  gang  members  is  estimated  to  be  three  limes  as  high  as  for 
nongang  delinquents.  A  sunry  of  law  enforcemeni  personnel  in  45  cities 
found  that  75  percent  of  gang  members  had  prior  police  records  and  1 1 
percent  of  crimes  were  committed  by  gang  members.  In  Los  Angeles, 
between  25  and  30  percent  of  homicides  in  recent  years  have  been  gang- 
related.-" 

To  some  extent,  drug  profits  and  the  incieasing  demands  on  law 
enforc  ement  officials  have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  gangs  across  the 
counliy.  But  even  though  competition  for  drug  markets  contributes  to  the 
violence  between  gangs,  most  gang  homicides  appear  to  result  from  tradi- 
tional turf  battles.-'* 

Drw^  and  Alcohol  Use 
Despite  some  recent  improvements,  drug  and  alcohol  use  among  young 
people  continues  to  be  a  serious  problem.  An  annual  suivey  of  high  school 
suidents  indicates  that  in  1990,  just  under  one-half  of  seniors  reported 
using  an  illegal  drug  at  s(jme  time  in  their  lives.  This  is  a  significant 
decrease  from  the  high  of  (>(>  perceiu  in  1982  and  marks  the  first  year  since 
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the  survey  began  in  1975  that  a  majority  of  students  reported  never  hav- 
ing used  an  illicit  drug.  In  fact,  between  1989  and  1990,  student  use  of 
every  category  of  drugs  decreased  or  remained  the  same,  with  a  particu- 
larly sharp  drop  in  the  use  of  crack  cocaine.  These  decreases  occurred 
among  young  people  of  all  races  and  family  income  levels,  at  every  level 
of  academic  achievement,  and  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas, As 
encouraging  as  this  trend  is,  however,  the  disturbing  fact  remains  that  a 
significant  proportion  of  American  youth  have  tried  drugs  by  the  time 
they  complete  high  school,  many  are  regular  users,  and  some  suffer 
addictions. 

The  findings  concerning  student  use  of  alcohol  and  cigarettes  are  also 
discouraging.  Although  the  proportion  of  students  who  had  used  alcohol 
in  the  past  month  decreased  from  72  percent  in  1980  to  57  percent  in  1990, 
the  rate  remains  unacceptably  high.  Cigarette  smoking  among  students 
held  steady  at  29  percent  throughout  the  1980s.  These  statistics,  however, 
almost  certainly  understate  the  extent  of  alcohol  use  and  smoking  among 
adolescents,  since  they  are  derived  from  a  sur\'ey  that  does  not  include  high 
school  dropouts,  who  are  more  likely  than  their  peers  in  school  to  use 
drugs  and  alcohol, 

Young  people  who  engage  in  these  high-risk  behaviors  typically  share 
several  common  characteristics.  In  most  cases,  poor  school  performance 
and  low  academic  expectations  are  important  precursors  of  later  problem 
behavior.  Engaging  in  one  high-risk  activity  at  an  early  age  —  for  example, 
smoking  or  drinking  —  is  often  an  important  predictor  of  later  involvement 
in  other  problem  behaviors.  When  parents  provide  little  support,  guid- 
ance, and  supervision,  and  when  they  abuse  alcohol  or  drugs,  their  adoles- 
cents are  more  likely  to  get  involved  in  potentially  harmful,  high-risk  behav- 
iors. In  addition,  adolescents  in  single-parent  families  are  more  voilnerable 
than  those  living  with  two  parents, '^•^ 

Growing  up  in  a  poor,  urban  neighborhood,  where  drugs,  violence,  and 
predatoiy  behavior  are  more  frequent  and  sources  of  support  more  limited, 
also  places  adolescents  at  significant  risk,^"^  Parents  raising  teenagers  in 
these  settings  express  enormous  concern  about  their  children's  safety  and 
well-being.  A  nationwide  sui^ey  conducted  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Children  found  that  parents  of  teenagers  living  in  poor  urban  neighbor- 
hoods were  much  more  likely  than  other  parents  —  poor  or  affluent  —  to 
express  extreme  worry  that  their  children  v;ill  be  harmed  or  engage  in  risky 
behaviors.  For  example,  more  than  60  percent  woriy  **a  lot"  that  their  chil- 
dren will  be  shot.  Approximately  40  percent  wony  "a  lot"  that  their  children 
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will  use  drugs»  and  almost  60  percent  worry  'a  lot''  that  their  daughters  will 
become  pregnant.-*^ 

Many  young  people  believe  they  have  Utile  to  lose  by  dropping  out  of 
school,  having  a  baby  as  an  unmamed  teenager,  using  and  selling  dangerous 
drugs,  and  commitdng  crimes.  Wlien  they  lack  a  sense  of  hope  ajid  tlie  oppor- 
uinity  to  get  a  good  job,  support  a  family,  and  become  a  part  of  mainstream 
adult  society,  leenagei-s  are  frequenUy  not  modvaied  to  avoid  dangerous  or  sell- 
desuiKtive  behavioiii.  These  youth  can  see  few  compelling  reasons  to  avoid  or 
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delay  activities  that  provide  immedi- 
ate gratification.  Unfortunately, 
their  actions  often  make  their  expec- 
tations a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  con* 
sequences  associated  with  high-risk 
behaviors  among  adolescents,  there 
are  substantial  costs  to  society* 
None  of  us  is  secure  when  one-quar- 
ter of  our  young  people  are  at  risk. 
Violence  and  crime  prey  on  people 
living  in  poor  communities,  but 
they  also  spill  over  into  more  afflu- 
ent neighborhoods.  Each  year's 
class  of  dropouts  costs  the  nation 
approximately  $260  billion  in  lost 
earnings  and  foregone  taxes  over 
their  lifetimes.^^  More  than  $20  bil- 
lion per  year  is  spent  at  tlie  federal 
level  alone  for  Aid  to  Families  with 
-dependent  Children,  Medicaid, 
and  food  stamps  for  families  begun 
by  a  birth  to  a  teenager.^ 

Transition  from  School  to  Work 

The  transition  from  school  to  work 
is  an  important  turning  point  in 

every  young  person's  life,  a  necessary  step  that  enables  him  or  her  to 
become  an  independent  and  self-supporting  adult.  Wliile  statistics  indicate 
that  the  vast  majority  of  young  people  move  from  school  to  work  by  the 
time  they  reach  their  early  twenties,  this  transition  is  not  always  smooth  or 
successful.  Too  many  young  people  leave  school  without  the  basic  skills 
they  need  for  daily  life  and  employment,  and  they  lack  support  and  guid- 
ance as  they  try  to  find  tlieir  place  in  the  worid  of  work. 

Most  of  the  nation's  young  people  successfully  complete  high  school. 
Approximately  86  percent  of  young  adults  have  received  a  high  school 
diploma  or  general  educational  development  (GED)  credential  by  the  time 
they  reach  age  30.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  young  adults  age  25  to  29 
have  finished  four  or  more  years  of  college. 
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Many  young  people  start  working  while  ihey  are  still  in  high  school,  and 
their  participation  in  the  labor  force  increases  as  they  get  older.  During  the 
school  year,  approximately  two-fifths  of  16-  and  iT-year-old  high  school  stu- 
dents are  working  or  looking  for  work;  this  proportion  increases  to  more 
than  one-half  during  the  summer.  By  their  early  twenties,  more  than  70 
percent  of  young  adults  are  in  the  labor  force,  and  most  of  those  who  are 
not  are  still  in  school  or  are  caring  for  their  children  fuU-time.^^ 

Regardless  of  their  educational  attainment,  however,  a  substandal  pro- 
portion of  young  people  lack  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  successfully  man- 
age their  daily  lives  and  find  good  jobs.  A  recent  assessment  of  21-  to  25- 
year-olds  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  found  that  only  38  percent 
could  calculate  the  change  they  were  owed  from  a  two-item  restaurant 
meal,  only  37  percent  could  find  information  in  lengthy  news  articles,  and 
only  20  percent  could  use  bus  schedules.^^ 

In  addition,  employers  report  that  many  of  today's  high  school  gradu- 
ates lack  the  basic  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes  necessary  for  employment 
Employers  want,  and  often  have  difficulty  finding,  new  employees  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  learn  new  skills,  who  can  communicate  clearly  and  effec- 
tively, and  who  can  think  creativeh  and  solve  problems.  Employers  also 
report  a  shortage  of  new  workers  who  exhibit  positive  attitudes  and  behav- 
iors such  as  honesty,  reliability,  self-discipline,  and  cooperative ness.^" 

The  transition  from  school  to  work  is  particularly  difficult  for  students 
who  do  not  attend  college.  Most  high  schools  do  not  view  job  placement  as 
part  of  their  educational  mission,  leaving  students  who  are  not  college- 
bound  to  build  their  own  bridges  to  the  world  of  work.  Yet  there  are  few 
good  jobs  for  recent  high  school  graduates;  most  employers  prefer  appli- 
cants with  more  education  or  experience.  Too  often,  non-college-bound 
youth  are  relegated  to  minimum  wage  positions  and  dead-end  jobs. 
Dropouts  fare  even  worse  ii.  a  job  market  in  which  a  high  school  diploma  is 
usually  a  prerequisite  for  consideration.  Lacking  basic  skills  and  the  know- 
how  and  guidance  to  move  smoothly  from  school  to  work,  high  school 
graduates  and  dropouts  experience  considerable  turnover  in  jobs  and  earn 
significantly  less  than  their  college-educated  peers.**' 

As  a  nation,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  leave  substantial  numbers  of 
young  people  without  the  basic  skills  necessary  for  daily  life  and  employ- 
ment and  without  more  systematic  guidance  as  they  make  the  transition 
from  school  to  work.  During  the  1990s,  the  U.S.  population  is  expected 
to  grow  at  only  0.9  percent  per  year,  the  lowest  growth  rate  since  the 
Great  Depression.  Similarly,  the  labor  force  is  expected  to  grow  by  only 
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1.2  percent  per  year  during  the  1990s,  less  than  half  the  annual  growth 
rate  of  the  1970s.*^  As  these  slowdowns  occur,  economic  growth  will 
depend  on  both  increased  labor  force  participation  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

Finding  new  ways  to  enhance  productivity  is  critical  as  the  U.S,  economy 
moves  from  a  manufacturing  base  to  a  service  base.  To  avoid  stagnation  or 
a  decline  in  productivity,  new  labor  force  entrants  must  have  the  education 
and  training  to  make  the  same  gains  through  the  use  of  technology  in  the 
service  sector  that  tlie  country  realized  through  automation  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  a  generation  ago.^^ 

Education  and  tiaining  are  also  \dtal  in  preparing  young  people  for  the 
jobs  of  the  future.  Several  recent  studies  indicate  that  the  job  mix  of  the 
nation's  economy  is  changing  and  that  newly  created  positions  will  require 
higher  levels  of  education  and  skills.  For  example,  Workforce  2000,  spon- 
sored by  the  Hudson  Institute,  projects  that  employment  opportunities  for 
professional,  technical,  managerial,  sales,  and  service  jobs  will  far  exceed 
those  in  other  fields.  While  only  22  percent  of  jobs  today  require  a  college 
education,  more  than  half  of  all  new  jobs  created  by  the  end  of  this  century 
will  require  some  education  beyond  high  school,  and  nearly  one-third  will 
require  a  college  degree.  In  addition,  the  fastest-growing  occupations  will 
require  much  higher  levels  of  language,  math,  and  reasoning  skills  than 
jobs  in  fields  that  are  growing  slowly.'*'* 

Very  large  numbers  of  new  jobs  will  also  be  created  in  some  medium-  to 
low-skilled  fields.  Workforce  2000  estimates  that  half  of  all  new  jobs  will  be  in 
the  service,  administrative  support,  and  marketing  and  sales  fields.  While 
these  jobs  may  require  more  modest  levels  of  skills  than  those  in  the  fastest- 
growing  occupations,  workers  will  be  expected  to  read  and  understand 
directions,  make  mathematical  computations,  think  clearly,  and  communi- 
cate effectively.'*^ 

These  projections  ai  e  contioversial.  Some  analysts  argue  that  they  over- 
state the  future  disparity  between  new  jobs  and  skill  levels,^  while  others 
maintain  that  the  shortage  of  educated  workers  will  be  even  greater. 
Either  way,  if  the  United  States  is  to  remain  economically  strong  and  com- 
petitive, it  must  forcefully  address  the  realities  of  a  changing  economy.  In 
the  past,  American  industry  could  count  on  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
labor  force  and  increases  in  productivity  in  the  manufacturing  sector  to 
keep  the  national  economy  strong  and  growing.  In  the  future,  the  nation 
will  need  to  rely  on  the  preparation,  participation,  and  productivity  of  every 
worker.  For  this  reason,  all  young  people  must  have  the  education  and 
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training  they  need  to  develop  to  their  full  potential,  as  well  as  the  guidance 
and  support  they  need  to  make  a  smooth  Uansition  from  school  to  work. 

A  Better  Future  for  All  America's  Youth 

Young  people  need  to  be  motivated  to  set  ambitious  goals  for  themselves. 
They  also  need  strong  support  from  caring  adults  to  help  identify  opportu- 
nities and  take  full  advantage  of  them.  Some  young  people,  especially  girls, 
experience  sharp  drops  in  self-esteem,  self-confidence,  and  personal  expec- 
tations during  adolescence.^^  Too  many  adolescents  believe  that  their  edu- 
cational and  employment  opportunities  are  limited,  at  best,  and  thus  see  lit- 
tle reason  to  stay  in  school,  avoid  pregnancy,  or  obey  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  adults  invest  the  personal  time  and  effort  to 
encourage,  guide,  and  befriend  young  people  who  are  struggling  to  develop 
the  skills  and  confidence  necessary  for  a  successful  and  satisfying  adult  life. 
Many  young  people  never  have  the  opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  sat- 
isfaction through  creative  and  compassionate  service  to  others.  Our  current 
system  of  services  and  supports  to  adolescents  includes  relatively  few  pro- 
grams that  promote  healthy  development  by  discouraging  high-risk  behav- 
iors and  facilitating  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  The  combined 
result  of  these  adult  failures  is  to  deny  many  young  people  both  the  means 
and  the  motivation  to  prepare  for  adulthood.  Our  present  course  of  action 
—  or  inaction  —  virtually  ensures  that  there  will  always  be  more  adolescents 
and  young  adults  in  need  of  help  than  there  is  help  available  to  them. 

Preventing  High-Risk  Behavior 

In  an  effon  to  establish  their  own  identity  and  independence,  some  adoles- 
cents become  isolated  from  their  families  and  seek  acceptance  and 
approval  from  peers*  who  may  encourage  them  in  dangerous  or  unwise 
activities,  Wkhout  adult  support  and  guidance  and  without  the  means  for 
achieving  their  aspirations,  too  many  young  people  can  take  potentially 
damaging,  even  fatal  missteps. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  individual 
adults,  communities^  and  the  public  and  private  sectors  take  aggressive 
steps  to  ensure  that  all  young  people  have  access  to  a  broad  array  of  sup- 
ports in  their  communities  to  promote  healthy  adolescent  development  and 
help  them  avoid  hi^-risk  behaviors  —  including  school  dropout,  premature 
sexual  activity,  juvenile  delinquency,  crime,  violence,  and  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  —  that  jeopardize  their  futures.  Some  commissioners  believe  that  pre- 
marital Fexual  activity  at  any  age  is  both  wrong  and  hanniul.  Others  believe 
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that  marriage  and  sexual  activity  should  be  delayed  until  young  people  are 
able  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  planning  and  supporting  a  family. 

Young  people  need  hope  and  opportunity.  They  need  high  aspiradons 
and  a  realistic  sense  of  what  it  takes  to  achieve  them.  They  need  encour- 
agement and  support  for  their  efforts  and  equal  opportunity  to  compete 
and  excel.  As  a  nadon,  we  can  help  make  this  possible  through  individual 
efforts  and  organized  programs  that  discourage  high-risk  behaviors  among 
all  young  people  and  help  those  already  experiencing  problems  cope  with 
the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

Individual  Efforts,  During  adolescence,  young  people  become  increas- 
ingly independent  of  their  parents  and  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
their  own  acdons.  But  if  this  natural  process  of  gradual  separation  becomes 
isolation,  the  results  can  be  damaging.  Adolescents  still  need  adults  they 
can  turn  to  for  advice  and  encouragement.  They  need  role  models  for  per- 
sonal and  vocational  conduct,  and  they  need  to  see  adults  from  back- 
grounds similar  to  their  own  who  are  successful  in  a  chosen  career*  respect- 
ed in  their  community,  and  actively  involved  in  family  life. 

Certainly,  parents  havt  the  primary  responsibility  for  guiding  their  chil- 
dren and  teaching  through  example.  But  other  caring  adults  can  also  play 
a  centTiil  role  in  young  people*s  lives  by  providing  support,  counsel,  rein- 
forcement, and  constructive  examples.  Teachers,  neighbors,  employers, 
clergy,  and  counselors  often  act  as  informal  mentors  and  role  models  for 
young  people.  Mentoring  provides  an  immedii>le,  tangible  response  to  a 
young  person  through  a  caring  personal  relationship,  one  person  to  anoth- 
er. The  involvement  of  caring  and  committed  adults  can  buffer  many  ado- 
lescents from  troubled  families  from  the  problems  they  face  at  home. 
Community  organizations  and  religious  institutions,  which  include  in  their 
mission  conveying  moral  values  to  young  people,  often  provide  a  context 
for  these  relationships  to  develop. 

Many  connnunity  organizations  have  undertaken  large-scale  efforts  to 
link  young  people  —  especially  low-income  youth  and  those  with  disabili- 
ties, who  may  be  isolated  from  the  mainstream  —  with  adults  who  offer 
guidance,  support,  tutoring,  and  assistance  in  preparing  for  college  or 
employment.  The  National  Urban  League,  for  example,  sponsors  a  pro- 
gram that  matches  college-age  fraternity  brothers  from  Kappa  Alpha  Psi, 
the  national  black  fraternity,  with  inner-city  boys  age  11  to  15.  The  older 
youths  get  together  with  the  younger  ones  several  times  a  week  to  provide 
tutoring.  Join  them  in  recreauonal  and  community  scmce  activities,  and 
communicate  the  message,  "Don*t  make  a  baby  if  you  can't  be  a  father."^^ 
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The  Cunnnission  applauds 
adults  who  alone  or  as  part  of 
an  organized  elfort  lake  the 
lime  to  know  and  help  an  indi- 
vidual youngster.  We  urge 
every  community  to  create 
additional  opportunities  for 
adults  to  work  one-to-one  with 
young  people. 

Programs  and  Services^ 
Encouragement  and  guidance 
are  critical,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient.  Young  people  also 
need  the  means  to  pursue 
their  dreams  and  reasons  to 
avoid  reckless  or  harmful 
behaviors  thai  place  their 
futures  in  jeopardy. 

In  die  United  States,  educa- 
tion remains  the  principal 
route  to  a  satisfying  adult  life. 
Increasingly,  failure  to  com- 
plete school  is  a  powerful  pre- 
cursor of  long-term  disadvan- 
tage. The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Children  believes  that 
all  children  deserve  an  educa- 
tional foimdation  tliat  enables 
them  lo  believe  in  their  futures 
and  achieve  their  goals.  In 
Chapter  7,  the  Commission 
offers  recommendations  that 
lay  this  foundation. 

Education  is  not  a  magic 
bullet,  however.  Adolescents  need  other  opportunities  to  learn  about  them- 
selves and  the  world  around  them,  to  develop  and  test  new  skills  and  abilities, 
and  to  receive  full  and  accurate  information  about  sexuality,  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  and  other  high-risk  behaxiors.  The  C^onunission  recommends  tliai 
every  conmiunity  establish  or  strengthen  a  network  of  conununity-based 
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youth  semces  to  ensure  that  young  people  have  both  the  motivauon  and  the 
means  to  achieve  their  aspirations. 

A  significant  body  of  research  indicates  that,  while  successful  programs 
for  adolescents  differ  dramatically  in  nature  and  scope,  they  share  several 
features.  They  make  each  young  person  feel  special  and  important,  offer- 
ing intensive,  individual  attention.  They  involve  the  important  people  and 
institutions  in  a  young  person's  life,  starting  with  parents  and  iiicluding 
peers,  schools,  and  communities.  They  offer  a  range  of  services  and  pro- 
j^:'ams  to  respond  to  rhe  multiple  needs  and  interests  of  young  people, 
including  recreation,  academic  tutoring,  life  opdons,  counseling,  and  other 
Health  and  mental  health  services.  They  also  expose  adolescents  to  a  broad 
array  of  work  and  social  experiences,  helping  them  develop  the  social  skills 
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to  cope  with  peer  pressure  and  to  make  informed,  responsible  decisions 
about  their  future.'''^ 

The  Connnission  strongly  urges  all  programs  and  semces  for  youth  to 
make  special  efTorLs  to  involve  parents  and  to  respect  their  values,  taking 
care  not  lo  undermine  parents'  important  role  and  influence  in  adolescent 
decision  making.  Parents  are  the  fust  people  youngsters  should  turn  to  for 
the  support  and  guidance  they  need  to  avoid  high-risk  behaviors  and  for 
help  in  exploring  life  options.  Whenever  possible,  programs  .should  build 
upon  and  encoinage  strong  parent-<:hild  relationships.  Research  indicates 
that  programs  that  involve  parents  in  home  visits  with  adolescents  and 
those  that  ofTer  parents  well-defined  roles,  such  as  school  aides,  coaches, 
and  youth  leaders,  are  particularly  effective.-'^  hi  .some  cases,  however,  par- 
ents are  unwilling  m  unable  to  pro\1de  support  and  guidance,  or  family 
relationships  make  it  impossible  f  or  young  people  to  discuss  personal  con- 
cerns with  their  parents.  Wlien  this  happens,  programs  and  senices  must 
still  be  available  to  young  people  who  seek  help. 

Programs  that  include  pregnancy  prevention  among  their  goals  should 
focus  on  young  men  as  well  as  young  women*  Young  men  are  often 
ignored  or  excluded,  in  part  because  pregnancy  still  is  seen  largely  as  a 
woman's  problem  and  responsibility  and  in  part  because  young  men  are 
often  harder  to  reach*  Greater  eflbrt  and  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
developing  elTective  pregnancy  prevention  programs  aimed  at  young  men. 

The  federal  government  addresses  the  problem  of  adolescent  pregnancy 
primarily  through  the  Family  Planning  Seivice  Program  (Title  X)  and  the 
Adolescent  Family  Life  Program  (Title  XX)  of  the  Public  Health  vSemce 
Act.  Title  X  provides  family  planning  semces,  inchiding  medical,  counsel- 
ing, .social,  and  educational  seivices,  to  picn  and  women  of  all  ages,  includ- 
ing adolescents.  Title  XX  pro\ides  demonstration  grants  for  developmen- 
tally  based  social  seivice  programs  that  ena.urage  adolescents  to  delay  sex- 
ual activity,  prcmde  semces  to  pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers,  and  pro- 
mote adoption  as  a  positive  alternative  to  adole.sceiu  parenting. 

Programs  that  focus  exclusively  on  pregnancy  prevention,  however,  are 
less  likely  to  be  effective  than  those  that  have  a  broader  focus,  helping 
young  people  explore  life  options,  develop  concrete  goals,  and  avoid  high- 
risk  behaviors.  Among  the  preventive  semces  that  should  be  available  lo 
eveiy  adolescent  are: 

■  tutoring  and  other  school  assistance; 
M  drug  and  alcohol  prevention; 
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■  peer  support  activities; 

■  opportunities  to  explore  life  options  and  plan  their  futures; 

■  family  life  programs  that  urge  abstinence  to  prevent  pregnancy  and  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases; 

■  comprehensive  health  services,  including  family  planning  and  contra- 
ception for  those  adolescents  who  are  sexually  active; 

■  opportunities  for  recreation  and  cultural  enrichment;  and 

■  opportunities  to  learn  about  and  explore  their  community. 

While  an  array  of  community-based  semces  for  young  people  will  help 
many  avoid  problems,  there  will  always  be  some  young  people  who  engage 
in  high-risk  behaviors.  These  adolescents  need  the  seiTices  highlighted 
above,  but  they  also  need  special,  individualized  attention  and  intensive, 
comprehensive  ser\'ices  that  meet  their  multiple  needs  and  help  bring  them 
back  into  the  mainstream.  In  particular,  they  need  dropout  remediation, 
substance  abuse  treatment,  job  skills  and  job  search  training,  counseling 
and  supemsion  for  juvenile  ofl'enders,  and  semces  for  pregnant  and  par- 
enting teens. 

Across  the  countr}',  youth  semce  organizations,  religious  and  communi- 
ty organizations,  neighborhood  groups,  schools,  voluntary  associations,  and 
cities  are  already  providing  critical  community-based  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  for  adolescents.  These  efforts  should  be  expanded  and 
should  be  linked  within  communities  to  form  a  comprehensive  network  of 
support  for  adolescents. 

Bringing  the  Worlds  of  School  and  Work  Closer  Together 
The  nation  must  do  more  to  prepare  young  people  for  productive  roles  in 
the  paid  labor  force.  Too  many  now  enter  the  work  world  without  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  practical  experience  (o  secure  jobs,  perform  them 
well,  or  advance  in  a  chosen  career.  Unless  the  nation  places  higher  priori- 
ty on  helping  young  people  make  a  successful  transition  from  school  to 
work,  we  will  lose  the  potential  of  many  future  workers  and  jeopardize  the 
nation's  economic  strength  and  security.  Ever)'  young  American  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  find  a  productive  role  in  society. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  parents^ 
schools,  employers,  and  government  initiate  or  expand  efforts  to  intra- 
duce  young  people  to  employment  and  career  options;  to  help  them 
acquire  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  experience  for  their  chosen  fields;  and 
to  link  more  closely  the  worlds  of  school  and  work. 
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Parents,  Paronis  play  a  criiical  role  in  helping  young  people  develop 
the  skills,  altiludcs,  and  habits  that  are  neeessaiy  lo  be  successful  in  the 
labor  force/^'^  When  parents  liold  steady  jobs  and  earn  a  living,  adolescents 
are  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  regular  employment  and 
economic  self-suliiciency.  Adolescents  also  rely  on  their  parents  more  than 
anyone  else  for  advice  on  education  and  employment  plans,  liut  parents' 
attitudes  toward  and  knowledge  about  the  world  of  work  are  influenced  — 
and  in  many  cases  limited  —  by  their  own  experiences/''*^  Schools,  business- 
es, and  community  groups  therefore  should  join  together  to  pro\dde  par- 
ents with  information  and  support  lo  help  their  children  plan  and  achieve 
employment  goals. 

Under  the  right  circtnnstances,  work  experience  by  high  school  students 
can  he  valuable.  To  the  extent  that  part-time  employment  promotes  self- 
esteem,  builds  work-related  skills  and  behaviors,  and  provides  exposure  to 
positive  role  models,  student  employment  can  be  a  beneficial  experience, 
Kven  a  low-skill  job  that  oflers  little  opportunity  lo  advance  can  establish 
the  foimdation  for  belter  jobs  and  self-sufficiency  if  it  is  supplemented  by 
additional  skills  training  and  supports/'*^  Yet  if  students  work  too  many 
hours  (in  excess  of  15  or  20  hours  per  week  during  the  school  year), 
employment  may  detract  from  their  commitment  to  schooling,  weaken 
their  relationships  with  parents  and  siblings,  promote  delinquency,  and  fos- 
ter cynicism  about  work/*^  Therefore,  we  tnge  pareiUs  to  help  teenagers 
plan  reasonable  workloads  and  monitor  their  work  experiences,  and  we 
urge  teachers  and  employers  to  support  parents  in  these  elforis. 

Schooh,  A  student  who  does  not  master  basic  competencies  in  school 
faces  sharply  limited  opportunities  in  the  job  market/'''  Unfortunately,  too 
many  students  leave  school  without  the  basic  academic  skills,  problem-solv- 
ing proficiencies,  and  work-related  behaviors  necessaiy  for  future  success. 
We  imder.score  here  the  critical  importance  of  the  C'ommi.ssion\s  recom- 
mendations presented  in  the  previous  chapter  for  restructuring  the 
nation's  educational  system  .so  that  all  children  can  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  they  need  to  become  productive  members  of  the  labor  force. 

While  all  students  have  the  t  .pacity  to  learn,  lh'7  do  not  all  acquire 
knowledge  and  develop  skills  in  exactly  the  same  way.  vSome  learn  best 
through  traditional  academic  approaches.  OinCcS  n;ay  be  more  sticces.sful 
in  programs  thai  provide  .special  indi\iduali/,ed  help,  allow  more  time  to 
under.stand  concepts,  or  use  alternativ*e  teaching  methods  (for  example, 
computer-assisted  instruction  or  experiential  learning^.-'"  In  response, 
,sclu)ol  disuicls  throughout  the  United  States  have  created  alternative 
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learning  environments,  many  that  plate  special  priority  on  educating  stu- 
dents who  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out  or  who  have  already  left  school  before 
eju  ning  a  high  school  diploma.  Through  Minnesota's  Enrollment  Options 
Programs,  for  example,  almost  7,000  high  school  students  are  enrolled  in 
Aiea  Learning  Centers  that  offer  individual  education  plans  to  students  who, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have  difiiculty  in  traditional  school  settings.  Many  of 
these  students  are  dropouts  returning  to  schoc  -others  are  teenage  paients. 
We  urge  states  and  local  school  districts  to  create  and  expand  alternative 
educational  programs  for  high-risk  students  who  oihewise  may  not  com- 
plete high  school  and  develop  the  skills  necessaiy  for  productive  work. 

In  addition  to  a  sound  educational  foundation  and  basic  skills, 
American  students  need  opportunities  to  see  first-hand  how  their  education 
relates  to  the  world  of  work.  Across  the  countiy,  many  schools  are  explor- 
ing innovative  forms  of  applied  learning,  including  cooperative  education 
programs,  which  combine  periods  of  classroom  instruction  with  related 
work  experience,  and  internships,  where  students  work  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  in  a  selected  position  or  field.  For  many  young  people,  these  expe- 
riences offer  substantial  benefits.  Most  students  are  more  motivated  to 
learn  when  they  are  able  to  see  how  academic  skills  such  as  mathematics  or 
computer  literacy  are  actually  used  in  the  workplace.  Students  gain  impor- 
tant exposure  to  the  world  of  work  and  learn  critical  lesions  about  responsi- 
ble employee  behavior  and  professionalism.  Applied  learning  experiences 
also  expose  students  to  career  options  and  contacts  that  may  be  useful 
when  they  begin  to  search  for  a  job.  Finally,  some  sUulents  learn  job-specif- 
ic skills  that  they  eventually  use  when  they  join  the  labor  force. '^'^ 

Employers.  In  recent  years,  the  biisiness  comnumily  has  expressed 
increasing  concern  about  the  quality  of  the  fuuux*  labor  force.  As  a  result, 
some  national  business  oigani/.ations  and  private  sector  leaders  have  added 
their  voices  io  the  rising  call  for  federal  and  suite  initiatives  to  improve  the 
health  and  education  of  the  nation's  children.  In  addition,  many  employers 
have  acted  in  their  own  comnumities,  offering  student  internships,  donating 
computes  and  lab  equipment  to  local  schools,  working  with  school  adminis- 
U^alors  to  intcgi*ate  wt)rkplace  experiences  with  academic  study,  and  matching 
company  employees  with  students  in  tutoring  and  mentoring  programs.*'^ 
The  National  (k)nHnission  on  (Children  urges  the  nation's  employers  to  con- 
limie  and  expand  tlieir  involvement  with  schools  and  students  in  their  com- 
numiiies  as  an  important  inve.smient  in  tomorrow's  labor  force. 

One  group  that  is  often  overlooked  by  employers  are  youth  with  disabili- 
ties. Currently,  there  are  many  innovative  strategies  to  help  these  yoimg 
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people  make  the  iransilion  from  school  to  work.  Employers  can  minimize 
physical  barriers,  adapt  job  responsibilities  and  work  methods,  emphjy  Job 
coaches  who  help  new  workers  adjust  to  the  workplace,  and  oiler  indivichi- 
alized  on-the-job  training  and  counseling/'"  We  urgr  special  attention  to 
the  needs  of  this  group. 

Goveniment  Programs,  Several  federal  programs  are  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  job  prospects  of  educationally  and  econr  mically  disadvantaged 


youth  and  young  adults.  These  include  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
Job  Corps,  and  the  Job  OpporUmities  and  Basic  Skills  training  program  for 
recipients  of  Aid  U)  Families  with  Dependent  Children.   Each  operates  at 


involvement. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  is  a  federal  program  for  the 
economicalK  disadvantaged.  Young  people  are  served  primarily  under 
Title  II-A,  a  job  training  block  grant  that  reseives  40  percent  of  funds  for 
young  people  age  16  to  21;  Title  U-B,  a  sunuiier  employment  and  training 
program  for  youth;  and  Title  IV-E,  the  Job  C\)rps  piogram.  As  currently 
organized,  JTPA  measures  the  success  of  its  job  training  efiorts  by  how 
quickly  it  places  participants  in  the  labor  force.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  focus  on  short-term  success  creates  an  incentive  to  "cream."  or  select 
participants  who  need  the  least  assistance  and  are  easiest  to  place. 


the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  with  both  private  and  public  sector 
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Misguided  incentives  also  contribute  to  an  overempliasis  on  job  referral 
and  placeni'^nt  i»ctivities  rather  than  actual  skills  training.^^ 

To  correct  these  problems,  the  National  (Commission  on  Children  rec- 
ommends that  a  higher  proportion  of  job  training  semces  be  targeted  to 
the  most  disadvantaged  youth  populations,  including  those  who  are  poor, 
lack  basic  skills,  have  drop;)ed  out,  are  pregnant  or  parenting,  or  have  limit- 
ed proficiency  in  English.  Job  search  assistance  should  be  provided  in  con- 
junction widi  other  forms  of  training  and  skills  remediation,  and  evalua- 
tions of  the  program  should  in  *  some  measures  of  skill  enhancement. 
SeiTices  for  young  people  should  also  be  funded  separately  from  those  for 
adults,  to  encourage  program  adminisU'ators  to  design  semces  that  will  be 
more  comprehensive,  intensive,  and  responsive  to  the  special  needs  of 
youth/''"' 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Job  Corps  component  of  JTPA  be 
expanded  over  the  next  decade  to  increase  participation  from  its  present 
level  of  approximately  62,000  a  year*^*^  to  approximately  93,000  a  year.  Jobs 
Corps  is  a  residential  program  that  pro\ddes  intensive  remedial  education, 
skills  training,  and  work  experience  for  extremely  disadvantaged  14-  to  21- 
year-olds.  The  average  Job  Corps  enrollee  is  an  18-year-old  high  school 
dropout  who  reads  at  the  seventh  giade  level,  comes  from  a  pool  family, 
and  has  never  held  a  full-time  job.*"^*  Evaluations  of  the  program  show  that 
its  graduates  are  more  likely  than  nonparticipants  with  similar  backgrounds 
to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  and  to  hold  a  job.  Their  earnings  are  also 
typically  higher,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  receive  welfare*  or  unemployment 
benefits  or  to  be  arrested.*^'' 

Creating  Opportunities  for  Community  Service 
AdolesctMit  development  is  enhanced  when  young  people  are  able  to 
assume  meaningful  roles  and  responsibilities  and  to  contribute  directly  to 
the  well-being  of  others.  As  discussed  in  C^haptcr  feeling  helpful  and 
needed  are  important  protective^  factor  for  young  people  who  might  other- 
wise have  trouble  finding  their  way  to  responsible  adulthood.  C'omniuniiy 
senice  are  important  way  for  adolescents  to  contribute  to  those  aroimd 
them  and  discover  useful  roles  in  society.  They  can  staff  soup  kitchens, 
tutor  their  peers  and  yonng(M'  children,  visit  shut-ins  and  the  elderly,  and 
improve  their  neighborhoods  through  consuuction  and  cleanup  projects. 
These  and  ctmntless  other  volunteer  activities  help  young  people  gain  self- 
estcv  m  and  rea)i/e  their  own  e^licacy.  They  can  also  build  skills  that  prepare 
y(mng  pcfople  for  the  work  force,  present  them  with  constructive  alternatives 
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to  high-risk  buliaviors,  and  lay  a  foundation  tor  lifelong  civic  participation* 
Conimuniiy  seivice  also  promotes  stronger  ties  and  better  connnunication 
between  young  people  and  their  conununities,  in  the  process  combating 
the  often  negative  stereotypes  of  adolescents/"*'  Accordingly^  the  National 
Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  communities  create  and 
expand  opportunities  for  community  service  by  young  people. 

Many  schools  across  America  have  made  comnuniity  sei-vice  an  integral 
part  vi  clas'joom  activities  and  assignments  or  have  offered  it  as  an 
extracurricular  activity.  Some  stales  and  school  districts  have  gone  even 
further.  Vermont,  for  example,  requires  students  to  complete  research  or 
citizenship  projects,  which  many  fulfill  through  community  service. 
Maryland  requires  all  of  its  school  districts  to  offer  credit  for  volunteer 
semce.  In  Atlanta  and  Detroit,  comnumily  service  is  a  prerequisite  for 
graduation.^'' 

Young  people  also  have  access  to  sen'ice  opportunities  through  orga- 
nizations and  institutions  in  their  conununilies  and  through  local  and 
state  programs.  Youth  service  organizations,  such  as  4-H  Clubs,  Boys' 
and  Girls'  ('lubs,  and  Scouts,  and  community  institutions,  such  as 
churches,  synagogues,  and  hospitals,  have  traditionally  been  important 
sponsors  of  community  service  activities  for  young  people.  In  addition, 
there  are  currently  about  50  state  and  local  youth  corps  programs  that 
opeiate  year-round  or  during  the  sunnners  and  involve  over  50,000  par- 
ticipants annually.*'"  These  programs  provide  valuable  connnunity  ser- 
vice as  well  as  opportunities  for  young  people  to  improve  their  skills  and 
employahilily.  For  example,  in  addition  to  their  seiA'ice  to  the  communi- 
ty, 19  of  the  23  young  people  who  participated  in  the  Philadelphia  Youth 
Service  Coi  ps  between  May  and  August  19U0  improved  at  least  one  gri^de 
level  in  reading  or  math.*'-^ 

All  of  lhe.se  programs  offer  important  connnunity  senice  opportunities 
for  young  people  and  should,  we  believe,  be  supported,  expanded,  and 
adapted  by  others.  Connnunity  ser\ice  should  become  an  integral  compo- 
nent of  the  nation's  efforts  to  help  young  ptH)ple  develop  a  sense  of  compe- 
tence»  feel  needed  within  their  communities,  and  learn  lo  assume  produc- 
tive adult  roles. 


It's  those  little 
communities  that 
make  good  citizens 

in  the  big 
worldtoThey  teach 
that  if  you  don't  do 
iti  there's  no  one 
out  there  who's 
going  to  make  it  any 
better. 

— markfuaiou 

Hi^  School  Student^ 
Sharon*  MaMSchusetti 


CoSiS  and  Benefits 

Many  of  the  reconnnendations  presented  in  this  chapter  call  for  individual 
and  private  sector  connnilmcnts  ol'  lime,  effort,  and  money.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  these  connnuniiv-level  investments  in  mentoring,  working  with 
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schools,  and  hiring  and  training  young  people  will  help  reduce  high-risk 
activities  among  youth  and  encourage  them  to  become  productive 
participants  in  the  labor  force  and  responsible  members  of  their  communi- 
ties —  benefits  that  will,  in  the  long  run,  far  outweigh  the  costs.  Moreover, 
some  expenditures,  such  as  those  to  support  connnunity  service  activities, 
will  yield  more  immediate  returns;  Americans  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents currently  contribute  at  least  250  million  hours  of  sewice  annually 
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through  federal,  slate,  and  local  programs,  with  an  approximate  value  to 
society  of  more  than  $1  billion,'^^ 

The  federal  government  and  society  at  all  levels  will  also  benefit  from 
helping  all  adolescents  avoid  high-risk  behaviors  and  make  a  smooth  and 
successful  transition  to  adulthood.  Young  people  who  develop  the  charac- 
ter and  skills  to  become  responsible  adults  are  more  likely  to  work  and  pay 
taxes  and  less  likely  to  need  public  assistance  or  spend  time  in  prison.  In 
order  to  realize  these  benefits,  the  federal  government  should  share  the 
costs  of  preparing  young  people  for  adulthood.  We  recommend  that 
(Congress  appropriate  S15  million  for  demonstration  projects  to  expand 
community-based  prevention  and  treatment  programs  for  adolescents.  The 
focus  of  these  demonstrations  should  be  to  provide  incentives  for  existing 
programs  to  coordinate  their  seivi^es  and  form  a  comprehensive  network 
of  support  for  young  people. 

hi  this  regard,  we  also  recommend  expansion  of  the  Adolescent  Family 
Life  Program,  (Title  XX)  which  encourages  young  people  to  abstain  from 
early  sexual  activity  in  order  to  prevent  pregnancy  and  sexually  UansmiUed 
disease.  The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  (]ongress 
appropriate  an  additional  $33  million,  bringing  total  program  funding  to 
approximately  $40  million,  which  is  comparable  to  the  level  of  funding  for 
Title  X  family  planning  services  for  teenagers.  We  also  recommend  contin- 
ued evaluation  of  these  innovative  programs  to  identify  efl'ective  models  and 
determine  the  most  appropriate  directions  for  subsequent  expansions. 

Evaluations  ot  the  Job  Corps  over  its  25-year  life  have  found  it  to  be  a 
cost-effective  program,  yielding  approximately  $1.46  in  benefits  for  eveiy 
dollar  invested. Expansion  of  the  program  from  02,000  to  93,000  partic- 
ipants a  year  should  occur  gradually  over  10  years  through  the  establish- 
ment of  50  new  centers  in  a'eas  currently  underserved  by  the  program. 
These  expansions  should  take  place  without  compromising  program  qual- 
ity. As  a  first  step  in  this  expansion,  we  urge  Congress  to  appropriate 
$160  million  to  establish  10  new  centers  and  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  establish  10  more  ceiuers  each  year  for  the  next  four  years, 
('enters  generally  become  operational  in  tiiree  years;  therefore,  an  addi- 
tional $84  million  in  operanng  funds  will  be  needed  in  the  third  year  for 
the  first  10  new  centers.  Similar  additional  amounts  will  be  needed  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years,  as  the  remaining  new  centers 
become  operationaL  Finally,  we  recommend  an  additional  evaluation  in 
the  middle  years  of  this  decade-long  expansion  to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  directions  for  subsequent  expansion. 
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Conclusion 

Some  people  view  adolescents  as  self-sufficient  young  adults  who  no  longer 
need  adult  support  and  guidance.  Others  view  them  as  idle,  aimless,  and 
potentially  threatening.  Neither  stereotype  is  accurate  or  fair.  Both  betray 
an  unwillingness  to  invest  time,  attention,  and  resources  in  young  people  at 
a  critical  juncture  in  their  lives.  The  result  is  to  set  many  adolescents  adrift 
in  an  adult  world  before  they  have  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  maturity  to 
cope  with  the  challenges  before  them.  Some  will  face  futures  of  low  pro- 
ductivity and  lost  potential.  Others  will  be  hurt  or  killed,  through  their  own 
careless  actions  or  those  of  others.  These  are  personal  tragedies  and 
tremendous  social  losses. 

We  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  young  people  today  are  less  talented, 
resourceful*  or  caring  than  young  people  in  the  past.'^  But  the  world 
around  them  is  very  different.  The  options  all  adolescents  face  are  more 
diverse,  the  demands  upon  them  are  greater,  and  in  many  cases  their 
sources  of  support  are  more  limited.  For  their  sake,  and  for  ours,  we  must 
ensure  that  every  young  person  enters  adulthood  confident,  hopeful,  and 
able  to  achieve  his  or  her  potential. 
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■  he  condition  of  children *s  lives 
and  their  future  prospects  largely  reflect  the  wclUbeing  of  their 
families.  When  families  arc  strong,  stable,  and  loving,  children 
have  a  sound  basis  for  becoming  cai  ing  and  competent  adults. 
In  contrast,  when  parents  are  unable  to  give  children  the 
affection  and  attention  they  need  and  to  provide  for  their 
material  needs,  children  are  far  less  likely  to  achieve  their  full 
potential.  Many  of  the  nation's  gravest  social  problems  are 
rooted  in  damaged  families. 

Strong,  stable  families  are  largely  the  product  of  social  forces, 
and  they  are  amenable  to  social  action.*  When  society  values 
children  and  the  quality  of  family  life,  individuals,  families  them- 
selves, and  outside  institutions  are  moved  to  make  the  necessai  y 
commitment  and  create  supportive  enviromnents  at  home,  at 
school,  at  woik,  and  in  the  community.  The  nation's  laws  and 
public  policies  should  reflect  sound  family  values  and  should  be 
aimed  at  strengthening  and  supporting  families  in  their  child- 
rearing  roles.  In  addition,  social  programs,  including  those  that 
increase  families*  income  security  and  those  that  provide  essen- 
tial services  such  as  prenatal  care,  child  health  services, 
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child  care  and  early  child  development,  education,  family  support,  and 
emergency  assistance,  play  a  key  role.  The  processes  of  raising  competent 
and  responsible  children  who  have  self-esteem,  who  feel  valued,  and  who 
are  Hkely  to  become  successful  parents  themselves  are,  as  author  Lisbeth 
Schorr  obsei*ved,  "so  subtle,  so  private,  so  internal  to  the  life  of  the  family 
that  they  seem  at  first  blush  beyond  the  reach  of  social  policy/*^  Yet  the 
value  that  society  places  on  families  and  the  way  it  supports  their  needs 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how  children  fare. 

All  families  rearing  children  need  outside  support,  whether  it  cotnes 
from  relatives,  friends,  neighbors,  or  more  organized  sources.  Families  at 
risk,  including  single  parents,  teenage  parents,  and  parents  with  low 
incomes,  often  need  special  assistance  to  cope  with  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  daily  li\4ng.  as  well  as  the  crises  that  are  so  common  in  high-risk  environ- 
ments. The  causes  of  family  problems  —  poverty,  inadequate  education 
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and  job  skills,  poiir  puroiuing  skills,  Hubstancc  abuse,  family  violence,  and 
the  like  ~  must  be  address<?d.  In  acidition,  making  outside  support  avail- 
able can  help  parents  mitiftate  the  harmful  eflccis  of  enviroinnent  and  cir- 
cumstances on  Uieir  children.  Because  families  are  (he  cornerstone  of 
children's  development,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  recom- 
mends that: 

■  individuals  and  society  reaftirm  dieir  commitment  to  forming  and  sup- 
porting strong,  stable  families  as  the  best  enviromnent  for  raising  chil- 
dren; 

■  parents  share  responsibility  for  planning  their  families  and  delay  preg- 
nancy until  Uiey  are  financially  and  emotionally  capable  of  assuming  the 
obligations  of  parenthood; 

■  government  and  all  private  secror  employers  adopt  family-<iriented  poli- 
cies and  practices —  including  family  and  medical  leave  policies,  flexible 
work  scheduling,  and  career  sequencing  —  to  enable  employed  parents 
to  meet  their  work  and  family  responsibilities; 

■  government,  communities,  and  employers  coiuinue  to  improve  the 
availability,  affordability,  and  quality  of  child  care  senices  for  children 
and  families  Uiat  need  them;  and 

■  government,  in  partnership  with  private  conununity  organizations, 
develop  and  expand  connniuiity-based  family  support  programs  to  pro- 
vide parents  with  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  support  they  need  to  raise 
their  children. 

Forming  Strong,  Stable  Families 

Families  formed  by  marriage  —  where  two  caring  adults  are  conmiitted  to 
one  another  and  to  their  children  —  provide  the  best  environment  for 
bringing  children  into  the  world  and  supporting  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment Wliere  this  commitment  is  lacking,  children  are  less  likely  to  receive 
care  and  nurturing,  as  well  as  basic  material  support.  Research  on  the 
effects  of  single  parenthood  confirms  that  children  who  grow  up  without 
the  support  and  personal  involvement  of  both  parents  are  more  vulnerabie 
to  problems  throughout  childhood  and  into  their  adult  lives* 

Americans  seem  to  agree  on  "the  ideal  of  a  strong  family'*  and  the 
importance  of  marriage.  The  vast  majoricy  of  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
iiy  express  a  personal  desire  for  marriage,  and  between  85  and  90  percent 
actually  do  many.'^  More  than  70  percent  of  adults  believe  that  marriage  is 
a  lifelong  connnitment  that  shou-c  be  ended  only  under  the  most  extreme 
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ciicumstancos.'  Mniviover,  the  CDiiiniission  believes  that  virtually  all  chiU 
(lien,  if  given  the  choice,  would  opt  to  grow  up  with  both  parents  in  a  tradi- 
tional family  arrangement. 

Yet  many  obseivers  express  increasing  concern  about  the  "deinstitution- 
alization of  marriage."  I  he  divorce  rate  in  the  United  States  has  quadru- 
pled in  the  past  three  decades:  approximately  half  of  all  nuu  riages  now  end 
in  divorce.^  Indeed,  the  United  States  has  the  highest  divorce  rate  in  the 
world."  Even  more  alarming  is  the  high  and  growing  rate  ot Out-of-wedlock 
childbeai  ing.  T  oday,  approximately  one  in  four  children  in  this  couniiy  is 
borii  outside  of  marriage,  compared  to  only  1  in  20  in  19()0.' 

Although  these  trends  have  been  widely  reported  and  studied,  explana- 
tions for  them  differ.  Some  obseivers  attribute  the  rise  in  divorce  to  the 
passage  of  no-fault  divorce  laws,  which  nuike  it  easier  to  end  a  marriage. 
Others  suggest  that  while  past  generations  of  women  were  locked  into  mar- 
riage for  economic  reasons,  more  women  today  are  able  to  suppoi  t  them- 
selves independently  and  can  therefore  leave  marriages  that  are  unhappy 
or  cJ/sfunctional.  Still  others  point  to  a  growing  social  acceptance  of 
divorce  in  American  society,  even  when  children  are  involved.  A  1962  sur- 
vey of  young  mothers  found  that  half  believed  couples  witn  children  should 
stay  together  even  if  they  did  not  get  along;  by  1985.  fewer  than  one  in  five 
felt  that  way."* 

Similarly,  many  explanations  have  been  advanced  for  the  increase  in 
ouiH)f-wedlock  childbearing.  Some  analysts  suggest  that  declining  opportu- 
nities for  economically  disadvantaged  young  men  have  made  it  nearly 
impo.ssible  for  them  to  support  families,  making  them  less  attractive  mar- 
riage partners."  Others  highlight  the  glowing  social  acceptance  of  premari- 
tal sex  and  early,  unmarried  childbearing.  especially  in  low-income  commu- 
nities.'" Still  others  point  to  the  growing  number  of  young  people  who  per- 
ceive their  opportunities  for  the  future  as  so  limited  that  bearing  a  child  is 
one  of  the  few  achievements  they  can  look  fonvard  to.  " 

Ob.seivers  al.so  suggest  that  public  policies  and  workplace  practices  may 
inadvertently  di.scourage  individuals  from  forming  families  or  contribute  to 
the  breakdown  of  marriages.  At  the  federal  level,  for  example,  there  is  a 
"marriajre  penalty"  in  the  tax  law;  currently,  a  married  couple  pays  higher 
taxes  than  two  single  adults  with  the  .same  income  who  live  together.  At  the 
state  level.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  a  public  as.sistance 
program  targeted  primarily  at  .single  mothers  and  their  children,  is  avail- 
able only  on  a  veiy  restricted  basis  to  families  where  the  father  is  present 
and  both  parents  are  unemployed.  As  a  result,  some  couples  who  conceive 
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children  out  of  wedlock  may  discouragtul  IVoni  manying,  and  sonic 
fathers  may  choose  to  live  apart  from  their  families  to  ens^<»v  that  they 
receive  pul)li(  assistance,  Finallyi  workplace  practices  that  recjuire  parents 
to  work  long  horn  s  or  to  travel  frequently  or  diat  deny  them  the  sdieduling 
tlexibility  to  attend  to  family  needs  place  strains  on  even  the  strongest  mar- 
riages. 

When  parents  divorce  or  fail  to  many,  children  are  often  the  victims. 
Children  who  live  with  only  one  parent,  usually  their  mothers,  are  six  times 
as  likely  to  be  poor  as  children  who  live  with  both  parents.'^  1  hey  also  suf- 
fer more  emotional,  behavioral,  and  intellectual  problems.  They  are  at 
greater  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school,  alcohol  and  drug  use,  adolescent 
pregnancy  and  childbearing,  juvenile  delinquency,  mental  illness,  and  sui- 
cide. '  *  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  all  children  in  single-parent  fami- 
lies are  harmed  or  are  all'ected  in  the  same  way.  Research  indicates  that 
children's  age  and  gender  inlluence  their  vulnerability  and  the  likelihood 
of  adverse  consequences.  At  nu)si  ages,  problems  seem  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced lor  sons  than  for  (laughters.  Since  n\ost  single-pareiu  families  are 
headed  by  nu)thers.  this  mulerscores  the  critical  role  that  parents  of  the 
same  gender  play  in  their  childreifs  development,  (^onsequeiuly,  daugh- 
ters may  adjust  better  in  mother-headed  households,  while  sons  may  adapt 
belter  in  father-headed  households. 

When  their  parents  divorce,  many  children  experieiu'e  a  difllcult  period 
of  acljustment.  Depression,  trouble  getting  along  with  parents  and  peers, 
mi.sbehavioi  stenuning  from  anger,  aiul  declining  sclu*)!  performance  are 
all  common.  Many  of  these  problems  continue  or  worsen  as  children  get 
older.  When  their  custodial  pareius  remariy,  children  are  usually  better  off 
financially,  but  they  often  go  through  another  period  of  disruption  and 
aMJiistmeni,  one  that  can  take  longer  and  be  even  more  diflicult  than  the 
initial  one.  (Virls  just  entering  adolescence  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
emotional  distress,  which  can  hurt  their  school  performance  and  their  rela- 
tionships with  friends  and  family  members.''^ 

Kxperts  generally  agree  that  divorce  is  less  harmful  to  children  than  liv- 
ing with  parents  who  physically  or  psychologically  abuse  each  other  or  their 
children.  Vet  many  analysts  believe  that  conflict  this  extreme  occurs  in  oidy 
10  to  15  percent  of  niarriages.'*' Therefore,  recognizing  the  devastating 
impact  of  divorce  on  children,  many  marriage  counselors  and  therapists 
have  begun  U)  emphasize  ways  of  solving  family  problems  within  marriage.'" 

Childbearing  outside  of  marriage,  especially  among  teenagers,  also  has 
negaiive  i onsequences  lor  ehildren.   In  the  absence  ol' adequate  prenatal 
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care,  rhildii'u  ot  tcemij;c  mothers  uru  more  likely  to  be  born  prematurely 
and  at  low  hirlhweighr,  which  places  them  at  risk  of  a  variety  of  serious 
health  and  developmental  problems.  They  are  also  at  greater  risk  of  lower 
intellectual  and  academic  achievement  and  of  behavior  problenis.  As 
adults,  they  tend  to  have  more  difliculty  forming  and  sustaining  strong  mar- 
ital relationships.  Tragically,  <laughters  of*  teenage  mothers  are  tliemstlve.s 
veiy  likely  to  have  babies  out  ot  wedlock  while  they  are  still  in  their  teens. 

The  distress  many  children  in  single-parent  families  face  undoubtedly 
stems  from  the  fact  that  one  parent  is  struggling  to  do  the  job  of  two. 
Single  parents  are  often  under  excessiw  stress;  they  have  too  nuich  to  do, 
and  they  feel  socially  isolated.  Family  sUess,  froni  whatever  source,  reduces 
parents'  capacity  for  niu  turing  and  increases  the  likelihood  of  abuse  and 
neglect.  The  routines  of  family  life  are  often  disrupted  and  disorganized.^^ 
Children's  need  for  coherence,  structure,  and  predictability  are  under- 
mined in  families  where  parents  are  ovenvhelmed  by  their  own  struggle  for 
emotional  and  financial  sunival.  Moreover,  children  living  with  only  their 
mothers  frequently  lack  the  consistent  attention  and  support  of  their 
fathers,  and  they  have  no  male  role  model  and  amhority  figure  in  their 
homes.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  difficult  for  them  to  develop  a 
concept  of  responsible  fatherhood.  Economically  disadvantaged  boys,  who 
often  lack  competent  and  caring  male  role  models  in  their  connnunities  as 
well  as  their  homes,  may  grow  up  with  few  of  the  social  and  emotional 
resources  required  for  parenting  when  they  reach  adulthood. 

Existing  social  science  research  has  largely  focused  on  the  antecedents 
and  consequences  of  family  problems  that  impair  parents  and  place  chil- 
dren at  risk  of  failing  to  develop  into  competent  and  caring  adults.  Yet  a 
growing  body  of  complementary  research  has  attempted  to  discover  the 
conditions  and  patterns  of  behavior  that  make  for  strong,  stable  families. 
Such  studies  are  aimed  at  examining  how  negative  behavior  patterns  can  be 
prevented  or  modified  to  enable  families  to  nurture  children  effectively.^" 
This  work  suggests  that  there  are  several  identifiable  characteristics  of 
strong  families.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  clear,  open,  and  fre- 
quent communication  among  family  members.^^  Similarly,  strong  families 
cultivate  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  warm,  cohesive  social  unit,  while  at  the 
same  lime  nurturing  the  development  of  individual  strengths  and  interests. 
In  successful  families,  members  provide  one  another  mutual  support, 
recognition,  and  respect,  and  they  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  if  necessary 
to  preseive  the  well-being  of  the  family.*'^''^  A  rehgious  or  spiritual  orienta- 
tion is  an  important  characteristic  of  many  strong  families;  so  is  the  ability 
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to  adapt  to  and  cope  with  slicsslul  and  potcuiially  damaging  events,  as  well 
as  predictable  lite  cycle  changes,  hi  part  this  adaptability  rehites  to  the  taub 
ily's  social  connectedness  and  the  availability  ol  h  iends,  extended  family, 
neighbors,  and  ( otnunnnly  organizations  to  lend  a  liand/*-'*^  Finally,  iu 
strong  i'anulies,  members  tend  to  have  clear,  well-defined  roles  and  respot*- 
sibilities,  and  lliey  enjoy  spending  time  togeiher/-'*  AUhough  there  are  veiy 
few  studies  of  minority  families,  one  study  suggests  that  atuong  black  fami- 
lies, a  sense  of  racial  pride  or  consciousness  is  an  important  indicator  of 
sirenglh.  So.  too,  is  a  secure  economic  base,  involving  a  steady  source  of 
income  and  a  strong  work  orientation.'^''  Researcli  on  successful  families  is 
highly  relevant  to  public  initiatives  and  individual  eiVorts  to  promote  family 
health  and  well-being.  Yel  research  to  dale  has  generally  been  based  on 
small  samples  of  white,  middle-class,  two-parent  families  and  therefore  may 
not  be  represeiiiative  of  other  segments  of  the  population,  especially  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities  and  low-income  families.'^*' 

The  National  Commimon  on  Childreti  urges  individuals  end  society  to  reaf- 
firtn  their  commitntetit  to  forming  and  stipporting  strotig^  stable  families  as  the  best 
etwironmettt  for  raising  vhildreti.  Cheating  and  maintaining  competent  and 
caring  families  recpiires  a  renewed  recognition  of  the  value  of  family  life 
and  a  commiimenl  to  creating  an  environment  in  which  families,  and  the 
(  hildren  in  them,  can  flourish.  When  marriages  come  apart  or  fail  to  form, 
the  greatest  negative  effects  are  on  children.  Accordingly,  we  afVirin  the 
ideal  of  two-parent  families  but  we  do  not  overlook  society's  special  obliga- 
tion to  protect  and  nurture  vulnerable  single-parent  families.  The 
Commission  strongly  believes  that  all  families  should  receive  the  support 
they  need  to  he  strong  and  stable.  T  o  this  eiul,  all  of  society  —  individuals, 
connnunilies,  and  public  and  private  sector  leaders  —  should  make  con- 
scious efforts  lo  promc/te  family  values  and  to  support  the  formation  and 
iunctioiiing  of  healthy  families. 

The  (lonnnission  recommends  that  individuals  who  are  considering 
marriage  have  access  to  premarital  counseling  in  their  comnumities  lo  help 
them  understand  and  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  and  par- 
enting. 1  hese  seivic  es,  which  are  currently  ofVeied  by  many  religious  insti- 
tutions, enable  couples  to  ideiuify  and  work  through  important  issues  and 
to  address  potential  problems  bi'fore  marriage.  Similarly,  marriage  coun- 
seling should  be  available  to  all  couples  who  are  seeking  to  strengthen  their 
families  and  lo  resolve  conflicts.  The  (iommission  also  urges  an  examina- 
tion of  publi(  and  private  policies  and  programs  lo  eliminate  inadvertent 
barriers  to  marriage  and  childrearing,  such  as  u'^>  penalties  and  welfare 
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policies.  Fiiuilly.  some  conunissioneis  believe  thai  suites  should  strengthen 
mechanisms  lo  slow  the  divorce  process  for  couples  who  are  raising  children. 


When  children  are  born  wanted,  to  parents  with  the  emotional  and  Hnan- 
cial  resouices  to  care  lor  them,  they  have  "a  leg  up  on  the  future.''"' 
Research  conUrms  that  these  children  are  more  likely  to  be  born  healthy 
because  their  mothers  are  more  likely  to  gel  early  and  regular  prenatal 
care,  lo  eat  healthtul  diets,  and  fo  avoid  high-risk  behaviors,  such  as  smok- 
ing and  alcohol  and  drug  use.  1  hey  are  also  more  likely  to  be  born  into  a 
loving  and  nmiuring  home  environment  that  encourages  healthy  growth 
and  development."*^ 

In  contrast,  the  risks  of  poor  birth  outcomes  —  premaunity.  low  birtJi- 
weight,  congenital  defects  —  are  all  much  higher  when  pregnancies  are 
implanned  and  unwanted.  Poor  birth  outcomes  are  also  more  likely  when 
births  are  spaced  too  closely  and  when  mothers  are  veiy  young,  older,  or 
have  already  had  a  large  luunber  of  children.^-*  The  negative  consequences 
of  being  born  unwanted  or  to  a  mother  at  high  risk  of  poor  birth  outcomes 
arc  not  limited  to  the  neonatal  period.  Research  shows  that  these  children 
are  more  vulnerable  to  a  number  of  problems  throughout  childhood, 
including  acute  illness,  aggressive  behavior,  poor  .school  performance,  early 
and  improtected  .sexual  activity,  delinquency,  and  welfare  dependency.^^^ 

(Couples  practice  family  planning  to  control  the  number  and  timing  of 
their  childien.  In  the  broadest  .sen.se.  family  planning  senice.s,  whether 
ottered  by  private  phy.sicians  or  public  health  clinics,  should  include  a  vari- 
ety of  health,  educational*  and  coun.seling  seivices  designed  to  help  parenLs 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  uiiintended  and  untimely  pregnancies. 

Family  planning,  we  believe,  should  be  the  responsibility  of  both  par- 
ents. Unintended  and  untimely  pregnancies  often  strain  parents'  personal 
relationships,  limit  their  opportunities  for  personal  development,  and  con- 
strain their  abilities  to  become  responsible  and  responsive  parents. 
Deci.sions  concerning  pregnancies  should  be  made  with  full  recognition  of 
the  shared  responsibilities  and  long-term  obligations  that  parenthood 
entails  for  both  fathers  and  mothers. 

Society  has  a  strong  interest  in  encouraging  and  enabling  parents  to 
plan  and  prepare  for  the  births  of  their  children.  Research  indicates  that 
when  they  have  access  to  family  planning  seivices,  women  who  are  not  pre- 
pared emotionally  and  fmancially  for  children  and  women  who  are  at  high 
risk  of  poor  birth  outcomes  can  avoid  pregnancy.  Over  the  past  35  years. 


Preparing  for  Parenthood 
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ilu*  availabiliiy  of  family  planning*  including  conlraccj>ii()n»  has  significant- 
ly reduced  ihe  number  of  unwanted  pregnancies,  improved  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children,  and  contributed  to  reductions  in  infant  mortality.  '^^ 
The  National  Commission  on  Children  emphasizes  the  need  for  par- 
ents to  share  responsibility  for  planning  their  families  and  delaying 
pregnancy  until  they  are  financially  and  emotionally  capable  of  assum- 
ing the  obligations  of  parenthood.  Although  decisions  concerning  family 
planning  are  and  should  continue  to  remain  a  private  matter^  public  sup- 
port for  family  planning  services  should  be  sustained  to  ensure  that  all 
families^  regardless  of  income,  can  plan  responsibly  for  parenthood. 

Balancing  Work  and  Family  Responsibilities 

As  more  women  have  entered  and  remained  in  the  paid  labor  force,  the 
ability  of  parents  to  balance  work  and  family  responsibilities  has  become 
an  issue  of  widespread  public  concern  and  private  stress.*^"-'  When  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  (Children  talked  with  working  parents  in 
Minneapolis,  both  mothers  and  fathers  told  ol  their  struggles  to  manage 
full-time  jobs  and  be  responsible  and  caring  parents.  Many  were  frustrated 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable,  high-qualit)'  child  care.  All  cited  the 
conflicts  that  arise  when  children  are  sick,  when  ihey  need  to  visit  a  doctor, 
or  when  teachers'  meetings  are  scheduled  during  work  hours.  We  heard 
many  poignant  stories  from  parents  who  felt  stress  and  guilt  at  leaving 
their  babies  with  other  caregivers,  dI  sending  mildly  sick  children  to 
school,  and  of  missing  their  children's  important  school  events  because  of 
work  obligations.  The  difficult  circumstances  that  these  hardworking 
mothers  and  fathers  described  are  not  unusual.  They  are  repeated  even- 
day  in  millions  of  families  natioinvide. 

For  many  employers,  the  pressure  parents  experienc  e  in  tiying  to  bal- 
ance the  competing  demands  of  work  and  family  translates  into  lower 
employee  productivity,  higher  absenteeism,  and  high  rates  of  turnover. 
A  sick  child  or  a  failed  child  care  arrangement  can  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
senior  executives  and  line  wr)rkers  alike. 

Some  parents  attempt  to  balance  their  work  and  family  responsihilities 
by  working  at  honie.  These  fathers  and  mothers  are  employed  in  a  wide 
array  of  occupation.s,  including  small  businesses,  professions,  and  seivices. 
While  they  may  experience  reduced  incomes,  most  feel  that  the  cosi  is  out- 
weighed by  the  benefits  of  being  able  "to  more  effectively  combine  their 
roles  as  parents  and  workers/*^^  Although  working  at  home  has  gained 
renewed  interest  in  recent  years,  it  is  noi  an  available  option  for  the  vasi 
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majoriiy  of  parents  in  the  paid  labor  force.  Their  jobs  take  them  out  ot 
their  homes  lo  lUclories,  ollkes,  and  otlier  places  ot  employment. 

While  families'  needs  and  employers'  interests  will  never  be  entirely  the 
same,  they  are  moving  closer  togedier,^'^  As  the  pool  of  eligible  employees 
continues  to  decrease  over  the  coming  decade,  and  as  more  of  those  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  include  mothers  with  young  children  and  husbands 
with  working  wives,  employers  are  acquiring  a  greater  economic  stake  in  su|> 
porting  family  life.  Pressuie  is  building  for  government  and  private  sector 
firms  to  create  and  support  "family-iriendly"  policies  and  programs,  such  iis 
family  and  medical  leave,  alternative  work  scheduling,  career  sequencing, 
and  child  care  (which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  secuon). 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  some  of  these  initiatives  directly  aifect 
corporate  profits.-^^*  One  recent  study  documents  dramatic,  meiisurable  pay- 
offs in  the  form  of  improved  recruitment,  reduced  turnover,  reduced 
absenteeism,  increased  productivity,  and  enhanced  corporate  image. 
Although  less  easily  quantified,  improvements  in  employee  morale,  firm 
loyalty,  and  reduced  tardiness  are  also  reported.'^"^  Among  the  employed 
parents  who  shared  their  views  with  us,  it  is  cleai  that  a  family-friendly  work- 
place can  subsUiutially  reduce  the  stress  of  balancing  work  and  family  life. 

Family  Leave 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  the  period  immediately  following  the  birth  or 
adoption  of  a  baby  is  critical  for  establishing  sUong  bonds  between  parents 
and  children.  Child  develooment  experts  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
important  tasks  for  children  during  the  first  year  is  developing  strong  attach- 
ments to  parents  and  other  primaiy  caregivers.  Many  believe  that  if  these 
essential  uusting  relationships  are  to  form  properly,  parents  nuist  have  t^^e 
opportunity  to  spend  the  first  several  moiuhs  of  an  infant's  life  at  home.'^** 
Parents  need  time  and  emotional  energy  to  nurture  a  new  baby,  and  the 
period  following  the  birth  or  adopnon  of  an  infant  is  t>'pically  marked  by 
stress.  Parents  must  adjust  their  routines  and  relationship  to  accommodate 
a  new  family  member  and  learn  how  to  meet  their  baby's  fundamental  physi- 
cal and  emotional  needs,  Wlien  there  are  other  children  in  the  family,  par- 
ents must  help  them  adjust  to  a  new  sibling.^^  These  emotional  and  psycho- 
logical accommodations  are  compounded  by  physical  stress.  During  this 
period,  mothers  are  recovering  fiom  childbirth  and  infants  usually  do  not 
sleep  through  the  night.  Such  adjustments  present  significant  challenges  to 
most  stable  two-parent  families,  but  they  are  even  greater  for  umnarried 
mothers  who  do  not  have  committed  partners  to  share  the  burden. 
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Juf?KUng  work  and  ftunily  responsihllltifs  timing  this  critical  period  is 
particularly  difficult.  When  parents,  especially  mothers,  nuist  return  to 
work  inunediately  following  birth  or  adoption,  the  (»pportunities  foi  estab- 
lishing loving  and  trusting  parent-child  lelationships  are  often  compro- 
mised.'" Employed  mothers  frequently  experience  greater  stress  and 
exhaustion  than  tho.se  who  remain  at  home.  As  a  result,  working  parents 
may  be  less  physically  and  emotionally  available  to  their  infants  and  less 
able  to  form  secure,  early  attachments.  This  is  especially  true  for  single 
and  low-income  parents.  Mothers  who  have  higher  incomes,  are  better 
educated,  enjoy  better  health,  adapt  easily  to  change,  and  have  husbands 
who  share  the  responsibilities  of  parenting  are  generally  better  able  to  meet 
their  children's  earliest  developmental  needs,  even  if  they  retinn  to  work 
soon  after  a  baby  an  ives." 

Research  on  the  effects  of  veiy  early  child  care  on  child  development  is 
neither  consistent  nor  conclusive.  Some  studies  show  that  participation  in 
higlMiuality  child  care  has  little  eflect  on  the  strength  of  parcnt<hild  attach- 
ments, especially  when  children  enter  care  after  the  first  year  of  life.  '-  Other 
studies  show  that  low-income  children  from  families  experiencing  stress 
show  .significant  social  and  intellectual  benefit  from  participation  in  inten- 
•sive.  high-quality  early  child  development  programs,  beginning  as  early  as 
the  first  few  months  of  life.  The  longer  and  more  intensive  these  children's 
expo.sure  to  the  program,  the  better  they  do.''  Yet  there  is  also  substantial 
e\i<lence  that  for  some  children,  full-time  care  by  adults  other  than  parents 
during  the  first  year  of  life  can  jeopardize  the  formation  of  strong,  healthv 
attachments  between  them  and  their  mothers."  Some  .scholars  believe  that 
this  early  deficit  can  have  significant  negiuive  implications  for  later  develop- 
ment, including  problems  in  schooling.  1  he  situation  is  compounded  when 
parents  are  unable  to  place  their  babies  in  high-c]uality  settings.  Both  the 
atnount  of  time  that  babies  spend  in  child  care  and  the  quality  of  the  care 
they  receive  have  an  important  impact  on  their  development.'^  Children 
are  not  inevitablv  impaired  In  out-of-home  care  during  their  first  year. 
However,  when  they  are  in  care  for  more  than  20  hours  per  week,  and  when 
the  quality  of  care  is  not  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  special  developmen- 
tal needs  of  infant.s.  the  risks  of  problems  are  greatly  increased.  '" 

l.nfortunately.  liiglKjuality  infant  care  is  in  short  .supply  in  many  com- 
mmiities  across  the  comitrv.  Even  where  it  is  available,  it  is  more  expensive 
than  care  for  older  preschoolers  and  school-age  children.  As  a  result,  many 
parents  of  infants  who  must  return  to  work  either  cannot  find  or  cannot 
■<  Jord  high-quality  care.'' 
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In  rt'sponst;  to  this  situation,  laniily  Icavi;  policit's  that  ;UU)W  new  parents 
to  rtnnain  at  home  to  care  for  their  children  tor  a  period  of  time  folUnving 
birth  or  acU)ption  witliom  losing  their  jobs  have  been  supported  by  a  broad 
range  of  child  development  experts,  pediatricians,  and  policymakers. 
Currently,  the  United  States  stands  alone  among  75  induslriuli/ed  nations 
in  its  lack  of  a  national  policy  encouraging  or  mandating  that  parents 
receive  lime  off  to  give  birth  and  care  I'or  an  infant."*  hi  the  absence  of  a 
national  law,  some  states  have  begun  to  mandate  family  leave  policies  for 
their  employers,  and  some  employers  have  begun  independently  to  adopt 
such  policies.  These  policies,  however,  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
lule,  and  millions  of  parents  do  not  have  the  option  of  staying  home  imme- 
diately following  childbirUi. 

A  1090  study  of  approximately  3,100  employers  commissioned  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  found  that  large  employers  (those  with  500 
or  more  employees)  are  significantly  more  likely  to  offer  s{)me  form  oi  paid 
leave  for  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  For  exan.ple,  almost  70  percent  of 
large  employers  offered  job-guaranteed,  paid  sick  leave  for  pregnancy  and 
childbirth-related  disabilities,  compared  to  only  23  percent  of  employers 
with  15  or  fewer  employees.  Where  sick  leave  is  provided,  the  average 
length  of  leave  varies  between  one  and  three     •  i^s.'-' 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  employers  suppL  nient  their  sick  leave  bene- 
fits with  separate  maternity  and  infant  leave  policies.  While  14  percent  to 
19  percent  of  employers  with  more  than  50  employees  offered  jolvguaran- 
leed  maternity  leave  for  pregnancy  and  childbirth-related  di.sabilities,  only  5 
percent  of  employers  with  15  or  fewer  employees  did.  Of  those  employers 
that  proNide  maternity  leave,  only  half  guarantee  a  comparable  job  upon 
return  to  Nvork,  seniority,  and  a  continuation  of  health  benefits.  The  length 
of  maternity  leave  averages  between  six  and  seven  weeks.  Jolvguaranleed 
leave  specifically  for  infant  care  is  even  more  unusual;  2  percent  to  7  per- 
cent of  employers,  depending  on  firm  size.  ofTer  this  benefit.  '" 

Many  of  the  corporations  that  have  adopted  family  leave  policies  have 
seen  impressive  returns.  For  example,  at  Merck  &  Company,  a  large  phar- 
maceutical manufacturer,  the  reported  cost  of  replacing  the  average  employ- 
ee is  about  S50,000.  In  contrast,  permitting  a  new  parent  to  take  a  six- 
month  leave  wiUi  partial  pay,  benefits,  and  other  indirect  co.sts  is  estimated 
to  be  an  average  of  $38,000  —  a  $12,000  savings.  By  making  this  option 
available,  the  company  has  succeeded  in  retaining  almost  all  of  its  employees 
who  are  new  molheis.  In  addition,  the  annual  attrition  rate  among  employ- 
ees at  Merck  is  less  than  half  the  indusiiy  average  (6  percent  compared  to  14 
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percent).  Merck  otticials  aitribiue  the  dill'erence  in  large  pan  to  the  coin^ 
pauy's  generous  family  leave  policy  and  other  family-oriented  benefits.si     ! " 

Most  employers  are  not  as  large  as  Merck  &  Company,  noi-  do  they  have 
the  flexibility  to  move  employees  from  one  position  or  assignment  to 
another  to  cover  the  workload  when  parents  take  dme  oil  Not  all  compa- 
nies would  realize  the  same  savings  from  a  family  leave  policy.  Yet  all 
employe.  ,  large  and  small,  make  an  investment  in  hiring  and  training  their 
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employees  and  bringing  them  to  full  job  eflkiency.  Discussions  of  the  costs 
of  family  leave  especially  for  small  employers,  often  focns  on  the  costs  of 
temporarily  replacing  an  employee  and  on  the  costs  in  lower  productivity  if 
the  position  remains  unfilled;  rarely  do  they  take  into  account  the  costs  of 
atuition. 

Failure  to  adopt  parental  leave  policies  entails  other  costs  as  well, 
although  some  of  these  are  less  easily  measured.  The  Commission  agrees 
with  other  scholars  and  groups  who  have  studied  these  issues  that  too  many 
children  enter  out-of-home  care  before  they  and  their  parents  have  had  "a 
good  start  together."  ^■^  This  is  of  particular  concern  given  the  shortage  of 
high-quality  infimt  care.  As  a  result,  the  development  of  some  young  chil- 
dren is  jeopardized.  In  addition,  parents  feel  stress  and  guilt  when  they 
return  to  work  too  early,  yet  they  face  reduced  or  insutlkient  family  income 
if  they  do  not.  Research  indicates  that  workers  without  leave  suffer  more 
unemployment  following  childbirth  because  they  cannot  return  to  their  for- 
mer jobs,  and  when  they  do  return  to  work,  they  often  receive  lower  hourly 
wage  rates.^''  Society  also  incurs  costs  —  the  lost  potential  of  children  who 
are  harmed  by  early,  poor  out-of-honie  care,  the  reduced  productivity  of 
anxious  working  parents,  and  potentially  higher  public  assistance  for  single 
parents  who  are  forced  to  leave  the  labor  force. 

Medical  Leave  and  Alternative  Work  Scheduling 
The  competing  demands  of  work  and  family  continue  throughout  child- 
hood. Parents  frequently  need  to  provide  .special  care  and  attention  when 
their  children  are  sick  and  cannot  attend  school  or  child  care.  The.se 
demands  are  especially  unmanageable  for  parents  with  a  seriously  or  ter- 
minally ill  child  or  elderly  family  member.  Parents  also  need  to  play  an 
active  role  in  their  children's  education  and  nuist  organize  and  oversee 
their  children's  activities  outside  of  school.  Moreover,  many  parents  would 
simply  like  to  spend  more  time  with  their  children  without  jeopardizing 
their  jobs. 

Many  employer  policies  and  practices  are,  by  default,  antifamily.-"' 
Requiring  parents  to  travel  extensively,  work  long  overtime  hours,  and  'elo- 
cate  frequently  or  offering  them  little  flexibility  in  their  work  schedules  to 
meet  their  family's  needs  can  undermine  and  discourage  family  stability 
and  strength. 

Family-oriented  policies,  such  as  medical  leave  and  alternative  work 
scheduling,  address  these  needs.  Medical  leave  policies  generally  allow 
employees  to  take  time  off  from  their  jobs  to  care  for  sick  children. 
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spouses,  or  parents.  Alternative 
work  scheduling  arrangenienis  can 
take  many  tbrms,  such  as  allowing 
employees  to  adopt  flexible  work 
hours,  work  in  their  homes,  work 
part-time,  or  share  their  jobs  with 
other  employees.  As  with  family 
leave,  such  policies  directly  benefit 
employers  as  well  as  employees,''*' 


Bringing  Work  and  Family 
Closer  Together 
While  some  public  and  private  sector 
employers  have  taken  steps  in 
recent  years  to  make  the  workplace 
more  family-friendly,  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.    The  National 
Commission  on  Children  recom- 
mends that  government  and  all  pri- 
vate sector  employers  establish 

family-oriented  policies  and  practices  —  including  family  and  medical 
leave  policies^  flexible  work  scheduling  alternatives^  and  career  sequenc- 
ing —  to  enable  employed  mothers  and  fathers  to  meet  their  work  and 
family  responsibilities*  Among  members  Oi  the  Commission,  there  is 
agreement  thai  family  and  medical  leave  policies  are  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  a  ct)mprehensive  strategy  to  strengthen  and  support  families  with 
children.  There  are,  however,  differences  of  opinion  concerning  whether 
job-protected  leaves  should  be  mandated  by  the  federal  or  state  govern- 
ments, whether  they  should  be  paid  or  unpaid,  and,  if  paid,  at  wliat  level  of 
wage  replacement  and  for  what  period  of  time. 

The  majority  of  commissioners  strongly  reconuuends  iliat  the  federal 
government  require  all  employers  to  provide  the  option  of  a  job-protect- 
ed leave  at  the  time  of  childbirth,  adoption,  and  family  and  medical  emer- 
gencies. Healthy  child  development  depends  on  parents  and  children 
having  adequate  time  together  during  the  early  months  of  life  to  form 
close  and  enduring  relationships.  Parents  must  therefore  be  able  to  take 
lime  away  from  their  jobs  at  this  critical  time.  Similarly,  all  employees 
must  be  able  to  meet  family  and  medical  emergencies  without  fear  of  los- 
ing their  jobs. 
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A  minority  ot*  comiuissioners  strongly  opposes  such  prescribed  and 
inflexible  federal  mandates,  which  they  believe  all  too  often  result  in  dis- 
criminatoiy  practices  in  the  workplace  and  restrict  employees'  choices  of 
benefits  that  meet  the  particular  needs  of  their  families.  In  addition,  they 
believe  the  costs  of  implementing  such  mandates  often  produce  adverse 
and  unintended  economic  consequences. 

The  Conunission  fully  rcco^ni^es  that  implementing  generous  leave 
policies  may  pose  difficulties  for  some  employers,  especially  small  business* 
es,  which  may  lack  the  flexibility  to  reassign  duties  when  an  employee  takes 
an  extended  leave  and  the  resources  to  pay  both  the  employee  on  leave 
and  a  teinp()rai7  replacement.  But  the  human  and  financial  costs  of  fail- 
ing to  adopt  sensitive  family  and  medical  leave  policies  are  also  vei7  great 
for  employers,  for  parents,  and  for  children. 

The  C'onuuission  also  encourages  employers  to  adopt  career  sequencing 
policies.  In  hiring  and  promotions,  employers  should  not  discriminate 
against  parents  who  are  returning  to  work  after  remaining  at  home  for  sever- 
al years  to  care  for  their  children.  Employers  should  offer  or  arrange  special 
training  for  employees  to  update  their  knowledge  and  relevant  job  skills. 

Finally,  while  it  is  vital  that  employers  begin  to  see  themselves  as  partners 
in  the  challenge  to  balance  work  a.)d  family  life,  mothers  and  fathers  must 
also  take  increased  responsibility,  (^.hildren  need  time  and  attention.  From 
the  pers{K*ctive  of  children,  there  is  no  substitute  for  parenLs.  Wliile  it  may 
seem  to  parents  that  work  cannot  be  put  off  and  that  children  and  family  can 
v/ait,  as  First  lady  Barbara  Bush  reminded  the  graduating  class  at  Wellesley 
(a  -ege,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  missed  opportunities  cannot  be 
recaptured.-''  For  most  employed  parents  these  dilemmas  crop  up  vveiy  day 
—  whether  to  work  late  hours  or  go  home  for  dinner,  whether  to  leave  a  sick 
child  with  an  unfamiliar  caregiver  or  stay  at  home  to  provide  care,  and 
whether  to  attend  an  important  business  meeting  or  to  leave  work  to  see  a 
school  play.  In  the  end,  these  day-tcxlay  decisions  are  of  ten  the  most  U")ing 
and  involve  the  greatest  personal  costs  for  parents.  Workplace  policies  and 
practices  can  and  should  provide  employed  parents  with  the  opportunity  to 
make  choices  about  how  they  balance  their  work  and  famil)  lives,  but  it  is  up 
to  parents  to  achieve  an  appropriate  balance. 


The  majority  t)f  American  children  now  have  mothers  as  well  as  fathers 
who  work  outside  their  homes.  C*hild  care  is  no  longer  just  a  form  of  pro- 
tective custody  for  poor  youngsters  from  troubled  families;  it  is  an  eveiyday 


Providing  High-Quality  Child  Care 
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experience  for  children  from  all  socioeconomic  classes.'^*^  When  parents  go 
to  work,  children  need  to  be  car<?d  tor  in  sttitings  iJiat  protect  their  physical 
health  and  safety,  provide  plenty  of  individual  attention,  and  support  tlieir 
social  and  intellectiial  development.  Yet  cliild  care  semces  in  the  United 
Slates  are  inadvquate.  For  some  families,  child  care  is  simply  unavailable. 
For  many  other.>,  even  if  it  is  available,  it  is  un;iiTordable  or  fails  to  meet 
essential  quality  sui5ulards. 

Many  other  Wesiern  indiisiriali/ed  countries  have  developed  conipre- 
hensivc  national  child  care  systems  to  support  the  educational  and  develop- 
mental needs  of  young  children  and  the  concerns  of  their  working  parents. 
In  contrast,  child  care  In  the  United  Stales  is  provided  by  a  diverse  and 
uncoordinated  array  of  formal  programs  and  informal  arrangements  that 
are  largely  imrelatf»d  and  do  not  share  a  sense  of  connnon  purpose  or 
direction.  Some  parents  rely  on  relatives,  nannies,  and  babysitters  who  pro- 
vide care  in  the  child's  home.  Many  others  turn  to  caregivers  in  settings 
outside  their  homes.  These  include  child  care  centers,  operated  on  a  for- 
priifit  or  not-fcr-prolit  basis;  family  day  care  homes,  where  a  provider  caies 
for  a  small  number  of  neighborhood  children  in  her  own  home;  and  public 
and  piivaie  nurseiy  schools^  prekindergartens,  kindergartens.  Head  Start 
pro;^rams.  and  public  compensatory  preschool  programs.  Still  others  rely 
on  a  combination  of  these  programs  and  arrangements. 

'''hi.'  diversity  is  an  asset.  It  enables  parents  to  choose  the  child  care 
arrangements  that  best  meet  their  particular  needs  and  preferences. 
However,  it  also  discourages  the  development  of  a  .system  that  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  all  children  and  all  families,  because  the  costs,  quality,  ajid 
availability  of  semces  vaiy  dramatically.  For  some  families  in  some  comnui- 
nitie.s,  child  care  semces,  especially  high-quality  ones,  are  in  short  supply. 
Parents  with  infants  and  U)ddler.s,  with  children  with  chronic  or  disabling 
conditi  ms.  with  school-age  children,  and  with  nontraditional  work  sched- 
ules )ften  have  particular  difficulty  arranging  care.  The  problems  are 
inevitably  compounded  for  low-income  families,  who  lack  time,  informa- 
tion, and  economic  rest)urces.  Too  often,  there  are  tt)o  few  choices  for 
the.se  families. 

As  the  number  of  working  mothers  with  yoimg  children  continues  to 
grow  over  the  next  several  years  and  as  low-income  single  mothers  are 
required  to  work  as  a  condition  of  receiving  welfare  benetits,  the  need  io 
develop  an  improved  child  care  system  will  become  more  pressing. 
Dc^pite  years  of  public  debate,  the  nation  has  only  begini  to  address  the.se 
is.sues.  In  1990  (x)ngre.ss  pa.ssed  and  the  Fresidejit  signed  legislation  that 
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will  double  the  Esunecl  Income  Tax  Credit  between  1991  and  1994.  This 
S22  billion  package  also  established  the  Child  Care  and  Development 
Block  Grant  to  expand  and  improve  comnumity-based  child  care  services 
and  to  provide  low-income  parents  with  vouchers  to  purchase  care  that 
meets  accepted  standards  of  quality.  Such  legislauon  represents  an  impor- 
tant step  fonvard,  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go  to  improve  the  quality 
ol  out-of-home  child  care  and  make  it  accessible  to  all  families  who  need  it. 

Improving  the  Qtiality  of  Care 

The  quality  of  care  that  children  receive  is  critical  to  their  heallli  and  develop- 
ment. Research  shows  that  high-quality  child  care  programs  can  effectively 
support  the  social  and  intellectual  development  of  ail  children,  especially 
those  from  low-income  families,  who  are  at  risk  of  failure  in  school.-'-'  The  pos- 
iuve  effects  of  higliK^uality  care  last  well  into  the  elementary  school  years  as 
well.'^  Therefoie,  it  is  pai  ticulai'ly  troubling  tliat  so  many  children  are  cared 
for  in  settings  that  do  not  protect  theii  health  and  safety  and  tliat  do  not  pro- 
vide appropriate  developmental  support  and  stimulation.  Poor-quality  care 
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threatens  children's  developniem.  Unfortunately,  children  fioni  poor  fam- 
ilies are  at  greatest  risk  of  receiving  poor  care.*^' 

The  quality  of  child  care  varies  draniaucally  among  all  kinds  of  programs 
and  arrangemenLs.  Rega.  dless  of  t}ie  type  of  care  or  its  geographical  locaUon. 
however,  certain  characteristics  are  indicative  of  its  (jualit)-.  Some  of  these 
characteristics  can  bt:  regulated,  including  child-staff  ratio,  group  si/e.  features 
of  the  physical  facility,  and  caregiver  tnuning.  OUiers  jue  more  subjective  and 
cannot  be  regulated,  including  the  nature  and  frequency  of  caregiver<hild 
interactions,  teaching  and  learning  styles,  and  the  sensitivity  of  a  program  to 
the  cultiu  e  and  preferences  of  die  children  and  families  it  serves/''^ 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  child  care  programs  and  arrangements, 
improving  the  quality  of  care  will  require  several  related  strategies,  including 
improving  and  enforcing  regulations,  enhancing  the  quality  and  stability  of 
caregivers,  and  establishing  family  day  care  networks. 

Regulations.  Regulations  governing  child-staff  ratios,  group  size,  fea- 
tures of  the  physical  tacilit>.,  health  and  safety  practices,  caregiver  training 
and  qualifications,  and  parental  access  are  one  important  means  of  foster- 
ing high<iuality  child  care,  especially  in  child  care  centers.  Although  states 
are  charged  with  establishing  and  enforcing  regulations,  their  content 
varies  dramatically  across  jurisdictions  and  does  not  neces.sarily  embody  cur- 
rent knowledge  about  what  constiuues  good  child  care.  Moreover,  in  most 
states  regulations  do  not  apply  to  a  large  number  of  providers,  among  them 
programs  that  operate  in  churches  and  schools,  family  day  care  homes,  and 
some  part-time  center  programs.  Even  where  regulaUons  do  apply  and  set 
high  standards  for  care,  state  enforcement  .systems  are  largely  inadequate  to 
monitor  child  tare  providers  effectivelv."'' 

Regulations  alone  cannot  ensure  that  all  available  child  care  semces  will 
be  of  high  quality,  but  they  are  necessaiy  to  establish  minimum  standards. 
Ideally,  all  states  should  adopt  standards  that  reflect  knowledge  from 
research  and  best  professional  practice,  and  they  should  develop  effecUve 
systems  for  monitoring  and  enforcement.  The  Commission  concurs  with 
other  researchers  and  advocates  who  have  recommended  federal  leader- 
ship and  support  to  encourage  states  to  begin  a  process  of  review  and 
restructuring.  It  urges  the  federal  government,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  C:hild  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant,  to  provide  financial  incen- 
tives for  states  to  improve  their  child  care  regulations  and  strengthen  their 
enforcement  systems. 

Quality  and  Stability  of  Caregivers.  The  most  significant  and  direct  influ- 
ence  ou  the  quality  of  child  care  is  die  qualit>-  of  caregivers  and  the  stability  of 
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their  idaiionships  with  children.  Research  clearly  documents  that  when 
caregivers  are  trained  in  child  development,  as  well  as  basic  health  and  safe- 
ly practices,  they  are  more  likely  to  provide  care  and  attention  that  fosters 
trusting,  affectionate  relationships.*^*  They  are  more  likely  to  structure 
learning  activities  in  ways  that  appropriately  support  social  and  intellectual 
developmeiu^^  Hiey  are  also  more  likely  to  actively  recogui/e,  appreciate, 
and  reinforce  children's  different  ethnic,  racial,  and  cultural  heritages/^** 
Specialized  training  is  especially  important  for  persons  who  cave  for  ini'ants, 
children  with  disabilities,  and  children  from  diverse  cultural  backgrounds.^^' 
Vet.  according  to  a  recent  study,  approximately  four-fifths  of  child  care 
teaching  staff  do  not  have  a  college  degree,  and  almost  one-thivd  of  teach- 
ers and  over  half  of  assistant  teachers  have  only  three  years  or  less  of  child 
care  expeiience.*^ 

Children  benefit  from  stable  relationships  with  caregivers.'*-*  Frequent 
staff  turnover  Jeopardizes  children's  sense  of  security  and  can  negatively 
affect  learning  and  later  adjustment  to  school. High  rates  of  staff 
turnover  —  as  much  as  40  percent  annually  —  are  often  a  direct  result  of 
low  wages  and  poor  benefits.'^  In  general,  child  care  workers  are  under- 
paid relative  to  their  education  and  training,  experience,  and  responsibility. 
In  1988  the  average  hourly  wage  for  child  care  providers  was  Sfi.^n;  this 
equals  an  annual  income  of  only  SU,3(>3  foi*  full-time  employment,  which 
was  below  the  $9,431  poverty  threshold  for  a  family  of  three  in  1988/'- 
Although  more  recent  national  w^age  data  are  not  available,  anecdotal  evi- 
dence suggests  there  has  been  little  progress  toward  raising  caregiver  wages. 

hnproving  the  quality  of  child  care  hinges  on  improving  the  quality  and 
stability  of  caregivers.  Accordingly,  the  Ckimmi.ssion  agrees  with  others  who 
luge  the  federal  and  state  governments  to  expand  support  for  presenice 
and  in-.semce  training  programs  for  caregivers  and  to  take  steps  to  increase 
compensation  for  persons  wht)  care  for  children  in  their  homes,  in  child 
care  centers,  and  in  other  connuuniiy-ba.sed  child  care  programs.  We  recog- 
nize that  without  public  support,  raising  the  wages  of  caregivers  will 
inevitably  raise  the  costs  of  care  and  result  in  fees  for  services  that  are 
beyond  the  means  of  many  families.'^  But  without  initiatives  to  improve 
compensation  for  child  care  providers,  little  progress  can  be  made  to 
reduce  high  rates  of  staff  turnover  and  to  improve  the  (luality  t)f  care  that 
children  receive. 

Family  Day  Care  Networks.  Over  the  past  If)  years,  the  use  of  family 
day  care,  that  is,  child  care  provided  by  lunrlaied  neighborhood  caregivers 
in  their  homes,  has  grown  rapidly.  Some  parent.-i  choo.se  family  day  care 


because  they  want  their  children  to  be  cared  for  in  a  honieUke  setting. 
Others  seek  caregivers  whose  vahies  and  habits  resemble  their  own.  Siill 
others  choose  family  day  care  because  it  is  generally  less  expensive  than 
other  types  of  child  care.  Family  day  care  providers,  however,  are  less  likely 
to  be  trained  or  licensed  than  center  providers  and  often  have  le.ss  access  to 
outside  resoiures  to  enhance  the  semces  they  ofler. 

Networks  or  systems  of  family  dav  care  providers,  sponsored  by  a  variets 
of  comnumity-based  organizations,  have  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years. 


largely  in  response  to  admiuisirative  requirinnents  lor  receipt  of  Child  (>are 
Food  Program  subsidies.  Although  these  networks  vai7  in  size  and  the  type 
of  supports  and  seiTices  they  oiler,  they  can  be  used  ellectively  to  dissemi- 
nate intorniadon  about  best  practices  and  to  provide  preseivice  and  in-ser- 
vice training.  They  can  also  help  their  menibersi  meet  administrative 
requirements  for  public  subsidies,  share  toys  and  other  educational 
resources,  organize  emergency  backup  care,  and  provide  client  referrals.'^ 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  urges  tlie  federal  and  stiite  governments,  in 
partnership  with  employers  and  other  private  sector  organizations,  to  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  family  day  care  networks  in  local  comnmnities 
nationwide. 


hnproving  access  to  high-quality  child  care  means  improving  the  choices 
available  to  parents.  In  part,  this  requires  policies  atid  programs  tliat  target 
services  to  children  and  families  who  are  currently  unserved  or  under- 
sen'ed.  It  also  requires  that  the  existing  market  match  child  care  providers 
and  parents  more  elTeclively.  It  requires  that  j)arents  have  adequate  infor- 
mation about  available  child  care  programs  and  arrangements  and  that 
they  understand  how  to  gain  access  to  these  services.  Finally,  it  requires 
that  comnumities  mobilize  available  resources  more  effectively  and  coordi- 
nate programs  and  arrangement's  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  their 
families."'' 

Resource  and  Referral  Systems,  Helping  parents  fmd  child  care  set- 
vices  that  fit  their  needs  and  preferences,  as  well  as  their  budgets,  is  an 
important  step  toward  improving  access  to  high-quality  child  care.  As  we 
have  emphasized,  the  current  system  of  care  is  a  diverse  array  of  formal  pro- 
grams and  infortual  seivices.  But  parents  can  only  take  advantage  of  the 
available  choices  if  they  understand  what  they  are  and  how  to  gain  access  to 
them.  In  ordei'  to  match  parents  and  child  care  proxiders,  some  comnumi- 
ties have  developed  resource  and  referral  systems  that  provide  consumer 
intbriuation  to  parents  and  technical  assistance  to  providers.  Systems  such 
as  these  have  been  supported  by  state  and  local  govermuents,  conmiunity 
action  groups,  and  employers.  For  example,  California,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York  operate  statewide  resource  and  referral  systems.  IBM  has  estalv 
lished  a  nationwide  resource  and  referral  system  for  its  employees  by  creat- 
ing programs  and  contracting  with  existing  semces  in  conuuunities  acro.ss 
the  countiy.  Wliile  resoiuce  and  referral  systems  are  not  a  panacea  for  an 
tnicoordinaied  .system  of  care,  they  can  help  make  the  existing  child  care 
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marktJt  work  more  efiecUvdy,  and  they  arc  an  important  step  towaid  build- 
ing the  necessary  infrastructure.  Accordingly,  the  Conunission  urges  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels,  in  partnership  with  employers  and  tlie  voluntary  sec- 
tor, to  support  the  establishment  and  operation  of  independent  local 
resource  and  reL-rral  services. 

Planning  and  Coordination.  Child  care  and  early  childhood  programs 
and  seivices  in  the  United  States  have  developed  piecemeal  over  a  period  of 
years,  under  Ihe  sponsorship  of  public  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
independent  providers  that  often  do  not  share  common  goals.  In  many 
local  connnuniiies,  there  is  no  conununity  infrasirucUire  to  link  them.  As  a 
result,  they  frequently  compete  for  financial  resources,  staff,  and  space 
rather  than  planning  and  coordinating  resources  together. 

Recognizing  this  critical  gap,  several  stales  and  communities  have  begun 
to  establish  processes  for  planning  and  coordination.  To  be  effective,  these 
processes  nmst  include  the  development  of  a  long-range  vision  of  child  care 
needs  and  semce  deliver)';  an  assessment  of  available  human,  fiscal,  and 
political  resources;  and  a  concept  of  how  administrative  structures  can  be 
organized  and  empowered  to  address  local  needs  and  improve  the  quality 
and  accessibility  of  available  programs  and  arrangements,^*' 


The  long-standing  debate  over  government  involvement  in  child  care  con- 
tinues. Yet  there  is  growing  consensus  that  all  families  who  need  it  should 
have  access  to  high-quality  child  care  seivices  in  their  conununilies  and  that 
parents  should  be  able  to  choose  the  arrangements  that  are  best  suited  to 
their  own  preferences  and  their  children's  needs.  Unfortunately,  for  loo 
many  families,  especially  low-income  families,  there  is  little  choice.  For 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  services  ihey  need  and  want,  there  are 
significant  short-  and  long-term  costs.  As  a  recent  report  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concludes,  those  costs  are  borne  by  children  who 
receive  inadequate  and  unsafe  care;  by  parents  whose  employability  and 
earning  potential  are  depreciated;  by  employers  who  experience  work  inter- 
ruptions, absenteeism,  and  attrition;  and  by  society,  which  shoulders  the 
costs  of  welfare  payments,  lost  productivity,  and  foregone  lax  revenues^^ 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  government 
at  all  levels^  communities,  and  employers  continue  to  improve  the 
availability^  affordability^  and  quality  of  child  care  services  for  all  chil- 
dren and  families  that  need  them.  The  (Conunission  applauds  the  1990 
enactment  of  the  Child  (Care  and  Development  Block  Crant  as  a  major 
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Step  forward,  Congress  authorized  S75u  million  for  the  program  in 
1991,  $825  million  in  1992,  and  $925  million  in  1993.  We  urge 
Congress  to  follow  through  with  these  appropriations  and  in  succeeding 
years  to  appropriate  such  additional  funding  as  is  necessary  to  ensure 
tliat  high-quality  child  care  services  are  available  to  all  children  and  fam- 
ilies that  need  them. 

The  provisions  of  the  block  grant  set  aside  5  percent  of  funds  to  improve 
quality  and  access  to  child  care  through  monitoring  of  compliance  with 
licensing  and  regulatoi^  requirements,  improving  caregiver  training  and 
salaries,  and  establishing  resource  and  referral  systems.  At  ciurent  funding 
levels,  approximately  $37  million  is  available  to  states  for  these  purposes  in 
fiscal  year  (FY)  1991,  $41  million  in  ¥\  1992,  and  $46  million  in  FY  1993. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  these  improvements,  the  (^(mimission  also 
recommends  that  fvmding  for  the  Child  Care  and  Development  Block 
Cirant  be  increased  by  an  additional  $50  million  each  year  and  that  these 
resources  be  used  to  augment  existing  funds  to  improve  the  quality  and 
accessibility  of  child  care  services. 

Providing  Family  Support 

For  n)ost  families  raising  children  today,  the  social,  economic,  and  demo- 
graphic changes  of  recent  decades  have  increased  stress  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  reduced  the  level  of  support  traditionally  available  to  fanii- 
lies.  The  entrance  of  mothers  into  the  labor  force  has  increased  the  pres- 
sure that  many  parents  feel  about  the  quantity  and  quality  of  lime  they  have 
with  their  children.  The  growth  in  single-parent  households,  spurred  by 
divorce  and  o\it-<)f-wedlock  childbearing,  has  increased  the  luunber  of  par- 
ents raising  children  without  the  emotional  and  material  support  of  a 
spouse.  Increased  mobilit)',  as  parents  relocate  to  pursue  educational  and 
employment  opportunities,  has  resulted  in  fewer  families  living  near 
extended  family  members,  who  have  traditionally  provided  informal  sup- 
port and  assistance.^** 

These  changes  and  their  associated  stresses  affect  all  families,  regardless 
of  parents'  income  or  background.  But  certain  groups  of  parents  face 
additional  diftlculties  that  make  them  especially  vulnerable.  Teenage  par- 
ents, for  example,  are  often  neither  emotionally  nor  financially  prepared 
for  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood.^^  Low-income  parents  living  in 
neighborhoods  marked  by  high  rates  of  crime,  violence,  and  social  disor- 
ganization face  enormous  barriers  to  ensuring  their  children's  safety  and 
well-being."*^  Parents  of  severely  disabled  or  emotionally  disturbed  children 
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may  feel  isolated  and 
overwhelmed  by  the 
responsibilities  of  caring 
for  a  child  who  needs 
constant  attention. 
Many  immigrant  parents 
face  tlie  iincertiunty  of  rais- 
ing cliildren  in  a  new  cul- 
ture, new  language,  and 
new  sunoundings. 

Uliile  individual  needs 
and  circumstances  differ, 
all  parents  need  support, 
whether  it  is  advice  on 
childreai  ing  issues  or  prac- 
tical lessons  on  sU  engthen- 
ing  family  relationships  or 
managing  the  household 
budget.  From  time  to 
lime  inany  need  emergen- 
cy assistance  to  cope  widi  a 
crisis.  Virtually  every  pai- 
ent  wants  die  camai^aderie 
of  other  pai  ents. 

Traditionally,  families 
have  relied  on  and  lx,*nefit- 
ed  from  die  infonnal  sup- 
port of  relatives,  friends, 
and  neighbors,  as  well  as 
community  programs  and 
institutions.  Many  families 
still  find  die  support  they 
need  within  these  infor- 
mal systems.  A  growing  number  of  families,  however,  do  not  have  access  to  these 
u-aditional  supports  and  are  left  feeling  isolated  and  uncertain. 

In  respon.se,  parents  and  activists  in  thou.sands  of  ccmimunities  acro.ss  the 
countiy  have  formed  new  networks  and  programs  to  support  families  and 
enhance  parents'  childrcaring  abilities/*-^  These  efforts,  generally  referred  to 
as  family  support  or  family  resource  programs,  differ  widely  in  their  objec- 
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lives,  organi/atioii,  and  coiitciu  but  share  a  common  goal  and  opcraiing 
principles.  First,  ihcy  aiiempi  to  give  families  the  skills  and  knowledge  need- 
ed to  cope  more  efleclively  with  the  stresses  of  contemporaiy  life  and  lo  care 
for  and  nurture  their  children  better.  In  achieving  this  goal,  programs  tiy  lo 
build  on  family  strengths  i\nd  capacities  rather  than  emphasizing  deficits. 
Second,  family  support  programs  are  prevention-oriented;  that  is,  ihey 
auempi  lo  strengthen  families  before  a  crisis  occurs.  Tliird,  ihey  ofler  mulli- 
disciplinaiy  services  that  recogni/e  and  address  ihe  diverse  and  inierreUited 
needs  of  families.  Finally,  family  support  programs  are  comnumiiy-based 
and  easily  accessible  lo  parents  in  order  to  be  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the 
families  they  seiTe.**^  As  discussed  in  Clhapler  10,  community-based  family 
support  programs  make  up  the  essential  first  tier  of  a  resiructured  child  wel- 
fare system  aimed  at  preventing  the  problems  and  crises  thai  pull  faniilies 
apart  and  cause  children  to  be  removed  from  their  parents. 

Family  support  builds  on  a  significant  body  of  research  thai  emerged  in 
ihe  1970s.  These  studies  liighlighted  the  ci  itical  importance  of  healthy 
family  fimclioning  for  child  development,  as  well  as  the  infiuence  thai 
outside  forces  have  on  a  family's  ability  lo  raise  and  nurture  children. 
Without  support  —  especially  infoi  inal  support  —  families  tend  to  have  a 
more  difilcult  time.  Their  ability  to  iunction  efiectively,  particularly  un- 
der stress,  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  social  support  from  outside 
sources. 

Family  support  prognims  can  l)e  freestanding  or  pan  of  olher  social  seiwe 
agencies,  such  as  schools,  community  ceiuers,  oi*  mental  health  ceiuers.  Some 
ai  e  based  at  workplaces,  olliers  at  child  care  centers  and  Head  vStiut  programs  — 
wherever  it  is  comibrtable  and  convenieiu  for  families  to  meei.^'^  AciiNities  iuid 
stMAices  vaiy  with  the  iiuerests  and  needs  of  the  fiunilies  involml,  as  well  as  with 
the  resources  available.  Cienerally,  however,  one  or  luore  of  llie  following  aclivv 
ties  ai  e  chiiracteri.stic  of  family  support  progi*.  .:ns:''^^' 

■  parent  education  and  support  groups  for  pareius; 

■  activities  that  bring  parents  and  children  togetlier  to  teach  parents  about 
child  devek>pment  and  stivngthen  the  parenKhikl  relationship; 

■  classes  and  discussion  groups  on  issues  of  concern  to  parents,  .such  as 
family  Inuigeting,  coping  with  stress,  health,  and  nutrition; 

■  drop-in  ceiuers,  offering  unstructured  time  for  families  to  be  with  other 
families  and  with  program  staff  on  an  inf  ormal  basis; 

■  child  care  while  parents  are  engaged  in  activities  offered  by  the  family 
support  program; 
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■  inioniialion  and  referral  lo  other  semce.s  in  the  community,  including 
child  care,  health  care,  nutrition  programs,  and  counseling  senices; 

■  home  visits,  often  designed  to  introduce  particularly  isolated  parents  to 
family  resource  programs;  and 

■  developmental  exams  or  health  screenings  for  infants  and  children. 

Two  kinds  of  groups  thai  have  been  especially  effective  in  establishing 
family  support  networks  and  programs  are  the  famiUes  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities and  the  families  of  mililaiy  personnel.  Across  the  nation,  the  par- 
ents of  children  with  developmental  disabilities  and  diseases,  including 
autism,  cerebral  palsy,  and  cancer,  have  developed  support  groups  to  share 
information  about  special  concerns,  childrearing  practices,  and  available 
semces.  Similarly,  the  families  of  militaiy  personnel  iiave  extensive  support 
networks  to  help  family  members  cope  with  the  stresses  of  militaiy  life  and 
the  absences  caused  by  active  duty  deployment.  These  support  systems 
match  militaiy  families  with  important  semces  such  as  health  care,  child 
care,  and  counseling;  help  relocated  families  adjust  to  new  settitigs;  and 
provide  emergency  senices  such  as  fmancial  support  and  food  to  families 
in  crisis. 

Since  their  inception,  family  support  programs  have  been  locally  based 
initiatives  thai  combine  support  from  couununity  institutions;  individual, 
corporate,  and  philanthropic  donors;  and,  in  a  few  cases,  state  or  federal 
grants  to  serve  specific  populations  of  parents  and  children.  In  recent 
years,  however,  several  states  have  begun  to  invest  in  prevention-oriented 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  and  support  families  and  enhance  par- 
ents* childrearing  abilities.  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  for  example,  offer 
parent  education  programs  to  all  parents  of  young  children  who  want 
them.  Connecticut  has  laimched  pilot  family  support  programs  ft)r  fami- 
lies with  children  from  birth  through  age  17.***  Maiyland's  family  support 
centers  focus  on  young  families^  giving  first  priority  to  teenage  parents 
and  their  children. Illinois'  Ounce  of  Prevention  Fund  combines  state 
and  private  funds  to  sponsor  family  support,  parent  education,  and  early 
child  development  programs  in  more  than  45  locations.  This  growing 
interest  by  states  represents  a  significant  new  investment  in  preventive 
policies  to  strengthen  families  and  to  build  the  conununily's  capacity  to 
support  them.^-* 

The  family  support  model  has  begun  to  influence  the  design  and  deliv- 
eiy  of  other  human  s<  i  vices  as  well/"^  Slate  child  welfare  agencies,  for 
example,  are  looking  at  family  support  programs  as  a  way  lo  strengthen 
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families  and  prevent  incidents  of  cliild  abuse  and  neglect.-^^  State  educa- 
tion deparmienis  have  also  adopted  elements  of  family  support  in  programs 
to  ensure  that  young  children  start  school  ready  to  learn.^^^ 

Family  support  is  a  relatively  new  concept,  and  for  this  recison  there  are 
few  evaluations  of  its  success.  However,  a  growing  body  of  program 
research  suggests  that  family  support  contributes  to  better  social  adjusunent 
and  improved  school  performance  by  children  and  to  better  parent-child 
relationships.-*'^  The  National  Commission  on  Children  believes  that  the 
family  support  model  is  a  promising  means  of  building  the  capacities  of 
conmmniiies  to  strengthen  and  support  families.  The  Commission  recom- 
mends that  federal^  state^  and  local  governments^  in  partnership  tvith  pri- 
vate community  organizations^  develop  and  expand  community-based 
family  support  programs  to  provide  parents  with  the  knowledge^  skills^ 
and  support  they  need  to  raise  their  children.  We  urge  policymakers  to 
work  with  these  programs  to  explore  more  and  better  ways  to  provide  basic 
preventive  senices  to  families  and  to  ensure  the  fmancial  resources  neces- 
sary for  their  functioning.  We  further  encourage  state  goverinnents  to 
incorporate  the  principles  of  family  support  into  new  initiatives  for  children 
and  families.  Finally,  v/e  recommend  additional  public  and  private  efforts 
to  evaluate  the  benefits  of  fa:nily  support  programs  and  to  share  knowledge 
and  insights  from  established  programs  with  policymakers  at  d  program 
developers  across  the  counliy. 

Costs  and  Benefits 

All  parts  of  American  society  must  share  responsibility  for  su  engthening  and 
supporting  our  nation's  families.  Indi\iduals  bear  primaiy  responsibility  for 
forming  and  sustaining  strong  and  stable  families,  for  ha\ing  children  only 
when  they  are  emotionally  and  financially  prepared  to  make  the  necessaiy 
commitment  to  care  for  them,  and  for  maintaining  a  responsible  balance 
between  their  work  and  family  obligations.  Employers  also  have  an  impor- 
umt  role  to  play,  developing  policies  and  practices,  such  as  family  and  medi- 
cal leave,  alternative  work  scheduling,  and  career  sequencing,  that  enable 
employed  parents  to  manage  their  work  and  family  responsibilities. 

Working  together  with  individuals  and  the  private  sector,  government  at 
all  levels  must  share  responsibility  for  strengthening  and  supporting  fami- 
lies. The  federal  government  should  not  bear  all  of  the  costs.  Yet  it  must 
provide  leadership,  guidance,  and  funding  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
state  and  local  initiatives.  Specifically,  the  federal  government  nmst  share 
responsibility  for  making  sure  that  all  families  who  need  them  have  access 
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to  affordable,  high-quality  child  care  and  family  support  seivices.  The  1990 
child  care  legislation  represents  an  important  first  step.  The  Commission 
urges  Congress  to  follow  through  and  appropriate  funds  that  have  been 
authorized,  and  it  reconmiends  an  additional  $50  million  annually  (over 
the  amounts  already  authorized)  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care  pro- 
grams and  arrangements  and  the  ability  of  parents  to  gain  access  to  the  ser- 
vices they  need. 

The  Commission  further  recommends  that  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  and  voluntary  sectors  commit  significant  new- 
resources  to  establish  and  sustain  family  support  programs  in  eveiy  stale. 
The  first  year's  investment  should  be  $400  million.  Of  this  amount,  the 
federal  investment  should  be  $370  million,  with  $30  million  from  nonfed- 
eral sources.  Much  of  this  early  federal  money  will  be  for  program  plan- 
ning and  start-up.  As  programs  become  established  in  the  ensuing  years, 
the  percentage  of  funds  from  nonfederal  sources  should  increase.  After 
five  years,  funding  for  family  support  programs  should  total  approximately 
$2  billion,  divided  equally  between  federal  and  nonfederal  sources. 

With  regard  to  family  support  centers,  some  commissioners  are  con- 
cer*^  ed  that  a  fiscal  commitment  of  the  magnitude  proposed  requires  caie- 
ful  attention  to  the  design  and  evaluation  of  the  expanded  services  to 
ensure  that  they  produce  outcomes  that  are  beneficial  to  the  families  who 
need  them. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  believes  that  the  benefits  of 
these  investments  will  be  substantial.  Strong  families  are  our  nation's  most 
effective  social  workers/^'*  When  families  are  able  to  create  and  sustain  eini- 
ronments  that  promote  healthy  child  development,  their  children  are  more 
likely  to  become  competent  and  caring  adults  and  contributing  members  of 
societ)',  as  well  as  effective  parents  themselves.  When  families  break  down, 
all  of  society  bears  the  far  greater  costs  associated  with  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  poor  school  achievement  and  dropout,  adolescent  pregnancy  and 
childbearing,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Conclusion 

Discussions  of  how  society  —  and  particularly  government  and  employers 
—  can  strengthen  families  leave  many  people  uncomfortable.  To  some, 
they  iread  dangerously  close  to  violating  the  privacy  of  family  life.  To  oth- 
ers, they  raise  the  specter  of  unintended  consequences  —  of  good  inten- 
tions producing  bad  outcomes.  These  are  legitimate  concerns,  and  they 
featured  prominently  in  the  Commission's  discussions. 
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But  commissioners  weighed  other  factors  as  well,  particularly  the  enor- 
mity of  the  social  and  economic  changes  that  have  altered  the  lives  of  most 
pat  ents  and  children »  In  many  cases,  these  changes  have  improved  condi- 
tions for  families;  in  other  cases,  however,  they  have  compromised  the  abili- 
ty of  families  to  l  aise  their  children  and  have  pitted  the  interests  of  adults 
against  those  of  children. 

Several  powerful  forces  may  offer  redress  for  this  situation  and  rekindle 
society's  commitment  to  strengthening  and  supporting  families.  They 
include  the  thoughtful  public  policies,  new  workplace  practices,  changed 
social  norms,  and  more  responsible  individual  behavior  recommended 
here.  Each  is  necessaiy,  and  each  involves  sacrifice  and  some  uncertainty* 
But  ensuring  the  success  of  our  nation's  families  is  the  best  strategy  for 
improving  the  status  of  American  children. 
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The  hearti  of  small 
children  are  delicate  organs. 
A  cruel  beginning  in  the  worid  can 
twist  them  hito  curious  shapes. 
The  heart  of  a  hurt  child...nu)r  fester 
and  swell  until  it  b  a  misery  to  cany 

within  the  body,  easily  dbaf  ed 
and  hurt  by  the  most  ordinaiy  ^Ungs. 

-~  CARSON  MCCUUJERS 
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hildren  need  strong,  stable 


families  and  enduring,  supportive  relationships.  But  as  author 
Lisbeth  Schorr  observed,  in  families  experiencing  severe  stress, 
love  often  turns  into  neglect,  affection  withers  into  hostility,  and 
discipline  becomes  abuse. ^  Poverty,  single  parenthood,  mental 
illness,  drug  abuse,  and  social  isolation  can  weaken  families  and 
impair  some  parents'  ability  to  care  for  their  children.  When 
families  are  in  turmoil,  children  are  often  the  helpless  victims  of 
their  parents'  frustration  and  despair  In  the  absence  of 
adequate  support  and  services,  these  children  are  frequendy 
removed  from  their  families  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
state. 

Some  children  are  removed  from  their  families  to  protect 
them  from  physical,  emotional,  or  sexual  abuse.  Others  are 
removed  when  parents  or  relatives  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
care  for  them.  Still  others  are  placed  in  out-of-home  care 
because  their  behavior  problems  make  them  difficult  to  care 
for.  The  majority  of  these  children  aie  in  foster  care  —  foster 
family  homes,  group  homes,  and  emergency  shelters.  Some  are 
in  juvenile  justice  facilities^i\d  mental  health  institutions. 


Wherever  they  go,  however,  these  children  face  grim  futures.  All  of  them 
are  scarred  by  the  separation  from  their  parents,  siblings,  schools,  and  com- 
munities. Thousands  move  from  one  placement  to  another,  effectively 
denied  a  permanent  home  and  family.  For  many  children,  foster  care, 
which  is  intended  to  protect  them  from  neglect  and  abuse  at  the  hands  of 
parents  and  other  family  members,  becomes  an  equally  cruel  form  of 
neglect  and  abuse  by  the  state. 

The  human  and  financial  costs  of  America's  failure  to  support  and 
strengthen  families  and  to  provide  intensive  assistance  in  times  of  stress  and 
crisi.s  are  high.  These  costs  are  measured  in  the  wasted  lives  of  children 
stianded  in  foster  care,  in  disintegrating  families  that  could  be  helped,  and 
in  the  extraordinai7  financial  burden  of  sustaining  a  growing  population  of 
children  in  settings  outside  their  families,  sometimes  far  from  their  homes. 

Accordingly,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  a  com- 
prehensive community-level  approach  to  strengthen  families  and  provide 
essential  supports  and  semces  to  aileviaie  the  need  to  place  children  in 
protective  custody.  We  urge  that  programs  for  vulnerable  children  and 
their  families  be  restructured  to  include  three  tiers  of  services: 

■  communiiy-based  family  support  networks  offering  access  and  referrals 
to  a  broad  range  of  semces  to  strengthen  families  and  foster  healthy 
child  development; 

■  comprehensive  intervention  to  strengthen  and  presei-ve  troubled  fami- 
lies who  voluntarily  seek  help  before  their  problems  become  acute;  and 

■  comprehensive  child  welfare  services  for  families  in  crisis  to  keep  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes  whenever  possible  or  to  provide  permanent 
placement  for  those  who  must  be  removed  from  tlieir  families. 

Children  Living  Outside  Their  Families 

William,  at  age  18,  had  spent  most  of  his  adolescence  in  foster  care.  In  tes- 
timony before  the  Commission,  he  described  his  experiences  and  those  of 
thousands  of  other  foster  children  better  than  we  ever  could.  He  said: 

Hello.  My  name  is  William.  For  tfiose  who  don  V  know  me,  my  case  numbet'  is]- 
957439.  That  way  you  can  look  me  up.... 

I^t  me  project  an  idea  in  your  mind,  hmgine  you  re  12  or  13  and  you  're  walk- 
ing home  fivm  school  one  day  with  your  best  Jnend  and  you  notice  about  five  polic£ 
cars,  a  bunch  of  other  curs  at  your  house. 

NoWt  being  curious,  and  also  being  a  wuth,  you  wonder  lohat's  going  on.  So  you 
run  home  and  you  see  your  little  brotfier  and  sister  in  the  back  of  a  police  car,  nying. 
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Mmtjudget 
hsve  35  to  40  cases 
on  their  individiul 
calendan  [eveiy 
day],  and  they  have 
an  average  of  10 
minutes  to  spend 
on  each  case. 
Five  years  from 
now,  with  double 
the  caseloads,  the 
judges  will  have 
not  10  minutes,  but 
five  minutes  to 
determine  each 
diild'a  fate  and  each 
family's  future. 

—THE  HONORABLE 

PAULBOLAND 
Pkvtiding  Judge  «t  Lot 
Angeles  County  Juvenile 

Court, 
Lot  Angeles,  Califorais 


You  see  your  mother  and  elder  sister  sitting  on  the  porch.  Your  moihei^  says,  7  failed 
you.  I  can  V  have  you  any  more. 

And  then  a  stranger  comes,  a  police  officer,  and  tells  you  to  leave  xuith  them. 
Noxo,  you  Unrig  a  youth,  and  not  knowing  what's  going  on,  you  reject  it,  and  you 
struggle,  and  you  run.  Hut  then  the  police  officer  liundcuffs  you  and  puts  you  in 
back  of  the  police  car,  and  then  you  take  a  long  trip,  not  to  a  relative's  house,  not  to  a 
friend's  house,  but  a  place  like  [an  emergency  shelterj,  a  place  you  never  even  heard 
of  before. 

And  your  first  thought  is,  /  in  jail?  Is  this  juvenile  hall?'*  Someone 
explains  what  foster  care  is.  No  one  explains  it's  okay,  you  didn 't  do  anything,  until 
you  go  to  a  couiiroom  one  day  and  you  see  a  man  sitting  behind  a  bench  and  you  see 
a  tot  of  senetaries  and  clerks.  But  no  ofie  still  explains  it  to  you.  But  you're  a  13- 
year-old,  sitting,  wondering  what  happened  to  you. 

Two  days  later  they  tell  you  you  re  a  foster  kid  for  the  first  time.  What  is  ajbster 
kid?  So  you  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary  and  it's  a  substitute  for  something. 
So,,, you're  13,  you  re  thinking,  'I'm  a  substitute  for  a  kid, "  I  mean,  Vm  not  a  kid 
anymore,  I'm  only  a  substitute Jor  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  children  who  are  removed  tVoni 
their  homes  and  families  feel  helpless.  Most  come  from  highly  stressful 
family  environments  in  which  they  were  powerless  to  protect  themselves 
frorn  abuse  or  neglect.  Removal  from  their  families  represents  yet  another 
event  beyond  their  control.  While  in  substitute  care,  some  children  sutler 
repeated  imanticipated  moves;  contact  with  their  parents  and  siblings  is 
controlled  by  others.  As  a  result,  many  develop  a  profound  sense  of  power- 
lessness.  Their  inunediate  situation  and  their  opportunities  for  the  future 
appear  to  be  beyond  their  control. 

Many  children  who  spend  part  of  their  childhood  in  outof-home  place- 
ments become  able  and  productive  adults  despite  their  trainnatic  experi- 
ences. Too  many  others,  however,  develop  an  impaired  self-image, 
encounter  difficulty  in  establishing  emotional  intimacy,  and  suffer  an  unre- 
solved sense  of  loss.*"^  Some  remain  sensitive  to  their  former  status  as  foster 
children  and  compare  themselves  to  the  persons  they  believe  they  might 
have  become  had  they  been  reared  by  their  biological  families.^ 

Although  information  on  the  population  of  children  living  apart  from 
their  families  is  limited  by  inadequate  data  collection,  existing  estimates 
indicate  that  the  number  of  children  in  foster  care  has  increased  over  the 
past  several  years,  reversing  declines  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  In 
1977  an  estimated  502,000  children  were  in  foster  care.^  By  1980  this  num- 
ber had  dropped  to  302,()00\  and  it  declined  further  to  a  low  of  275,000  in 
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1983.^  During  the  niid-1980s,  however,  estimates  of  the  niunber  of  children 
in  foster  care  began  to  increase,  reaching  approximately  340,000  by  the  end 
of  1989.'  Recent  projections  estimate  that  550.000  children  will  be  in  foster 
cai  e  by  1995.^  This  rapid  incre?..c'  in  the  number  of  children  living  outside 
their  families  has  overwhelmed  the  capacity  of  the  judicial  system,  which 
has  legal  authority  for  foster  children.  It  has  also  oveiwhelmed  the  child 
welfare  system,  which  is  responsible  for  investigating  reports  of  nbuse  md 
neglect,  recommending  and  overseeing  out-of-home  placements,  and  pro- 
viding follow-up  counseling  for  the  growing  number  of  children  who 
require  protective  services. 

In  addition  to  the  children  in  foster  care,  an  estimated  91,646  children 
live  in  public  and  private  juvenile  justice  faciUties,^  and  another  54,472 
receive  mental  health  care  as  inpatients  in  hospitals  and  residential  treat- 
ment centers.^^  The  problems  that  precipitate  the  removal  of  these  chil- 
dren from  their  families  generally  resemble  those  of  foster  children. 

Reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  rose  259  percent  between  1976  and 
1989,^^  and  more  than  50  percent  of  all  out-of-home  placements  todav  are 
for  children  who  need  protection  from  adults  in  their  own  homes. ^'-^ 
Several  factors  contribute  to  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  out-of-home  placements.  As  discussed  in  earlier  chapters,  the  number  of 
single-parent  families  has  skyrocketed;  family  poverty  and  honielcssness  are 
growing;  births  to  teenagers  remain  at  a  high  level;  and  drug  use  continues 
to  flourish  in  large  cities  and  small  communities  nationwide.  However,  a 
recent  analysis  of  the  factors  that  place  children  at  risk  of  malu  eatment  sug- 
gests that  only  family  income  is  consistently  related  to  all  categories  of 
abuse  and  neglect.  When  other  factors,  such  as  single  parenthood  and 
race,  are  controlled  for  income,  there  is  no  po.sitive  correlation  with  height- 
ened risk  of  abuse  or  neglect.  In  fact,  this  analysis  suggests  that  when  the 
same  resources  are  available  to  families  headed  by  single  mothers  as  to  two- 
parent  households,  children  are  actually  at  lower  risk  of  maltreatment.*^ 
While  poverty  does  not  always  or  automatically  lead  to  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  it  can  contribute  to  stress  and  a  lack  of  emotional  conuol  that  can 
result  in  violence  or  an  inability  to  meet  a  child's  basic  daily  needs. 

Although  children  living  apart  from  their  families  cowc  from  all 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  all  income  levels,  and  all  types  of  families,  chil- 
dren from  minority  and  single-parent  families  are  oven epr  ,»sen ted  in  the 
child  welfare  population.  Many  of  these  families  are  poor.*^  At  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  (FY)  1986,  49  percent  of  foster  children  were  minority,*'^ 
more  than  twice  the  proportion  of  minority  children  in  the  population 
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nationwide.  Among  black  children  in  foster  care,  nearly  46  percent  were 
from  single-parent  families. 

Increasingly,  the  foster  care  population  is  made  up  of  seriously  troubled 
adolescents  at  one  end  of  the  age  specuum  and  medically  fragile  infants  and 
young  children  at  the  oilier.  Growing  numbers  of  adolescents  in  foster  care 
are  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  are  unable  to  find  jobs,  and  are 
pregnant  or  already  have  babies  of  their  own.  Policies  mandating  the  dein- 
stitutionalization of  children  with  mental  health  problems  and  the  decrimi- 
nalization of  status  offenders  —  that  is,  young  people  charged  with  running 
away,  ungovernability,  truancy,  or  liquor  law  violations  —  liave  increased  the 
number  of  emotionally  disturbed,  mentally  ill,  developmentally  disabled. 
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and  delinquent  children  in  foster  care.  For  many  of*  these  troubled  adoles- 
cents, the  future  holds  little  hope  of  reunification  with  their  parents  or 
adoption  into  another  family. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  age  spectrum  is  the  growing  population  of 
infants  and  very  young  children  born  to  or  being  raised  by  drug-abusing 
parents.  Many  of  these  children  were  exposed  to  drugs  in  utero  and  born 
to  mothers  who  did  not  receive  appropriate  prenatal  care.  As  a  result, 
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many  have  physical,  psychological,  and  developmental  disabilities,  as  well  as 
serious  health  problems.  Some  are  at  risk  of  developing  AIDS  because  their 
mothers  are  infected  with  the  HIV  virus.  Many  children  of  drug-abusing 
parents  will  never  have  a  normal  tkmily  life.  Substance  abuse  renders  their 
parents  unable  to  care  for  them,  and  these  children's  need  for  specialized 
medical  attention,  housing,  and  education  often  makes  it  diflicult  to  find 
adoptive  families  for  them.  In  addition,  the  shortage  of  well-trained  and 
well-supported  foster  families  means  that  many  of  these  children  will  begin 
their  lives  as  "boarder  babies,"  spending  much  more  time  in  hospitals  than 
is  medically  necessaiy  because  they  have  no  homes. 

Frequently,  children  who  f:nter  the  child  welfare  system  do  not  receive 
needed  health  and  social  semces.  The  majority  have  multiple  physical, 
emotional,  behavioral,  and  developmental  diflicullies  that  require  special- 
ized supports  and  semces.  Yet  the  semces  they  need  are  fragmented  and 
uncoordinated.  Cooperation  among  agencies  (e.g.,  child  welfare,  public 
health,  mental  health,  juvenile  justice,  special  education)  is  typically  ham- 
pered by  conflicting  eligibility  requirements,  rigid  funding  mechanisms, 
staff*  who  guard  insiitvuional  boundaries  to  ensure  their  share  of  federal, 
state,  and  private  fvmding,  and  specialized  professionals  who  tend  to  focus 
on  the  isolated  problems  they  are  trained  to  address  rather  than  on  the 
interrelated  needs  of  children  and  f  amilies. 

Because  of  this  fragmentation,  children  are  often  sen'ed  on  the  basis  of 
their  most  olnious  condition  or  problem.  When  they  enter  one  health  or 
social  service  system,  they  tend  to  receive  only  the  services  that  system 
offers,  regardless  of  whether  such  assistance  is  responsive  to  their  multiple 
needs.  Thus,  for  example,  emotionally  disturbed  children  are  served  by  the 
mental  health  system,  delinquent  children  by  the  juvenile  justice  system, 
and  abused  or  neglected  children  by  the  protective  services  system.  Yet  the 
needs  of  these  children  are  often  the  same  and  are  often  broader  than  the 
mission  of  any  single  agency. 

The  child  welfare  system  is  intended  to  provide  coordinated  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  troubled  children  and  families  in  order  to 
reunify  children  safely  and  permanently  with  their  natural  families,  place 
them  in  long-term  foster  care,  or  arrange  for  their  adoption.  However, 
some  children  linger  in  foster  care  or  in  institutions  for  extended  periods 
of  lime;  an  estimated  14  percent  of  foster  children  stay  in  the  system  five 
or  more  years. Despite  widespread  knowledge  that  children  do  best  in 
.settings  that  provide  continuity  and  stable,  caring  relationships  with 
adults,  they  are  often  moved  from  one  placement  to  another. 
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Approxinicitely  55  percent  of  children  in  foster  care  experience  two  or 
more  placements;  8  percent  of  children  experience  six  or  more  place- 
mentsj^  in  part  hecause  there  are  too  few  foster  parents  trained  and  willing 
to  care  for  troubled  children  and  children  with  special  needs.  In  addition, 
foster  children  rarely  have  just  one  caseworker  who  tracks  their  case  and 
monitors  their  progress.  High  raies  of  turnover  among  caseworkers  make  it 
difficult  for  children  to  receive  continuous  personal  attention  and  may 
amplify  their  feelings  of  being  lost  in  an  uncaring  system.  Caseworkers 
themselves  are  often  inadequately  trained,  inexperienced,  poorly  paid»  and 
expected  to  manage  too  many  cases  to  permit  them  to  give  any  single  child 
or  family  sustained  and  thoughtful  attention.  They»  too,  feel  unappreciated 
and  adrift  in  a  bureaucratic  system  that  forces  them  to  spend  as  much  or 
more  time  on  papenvork  as  working  direcu;  with  children  and  families  who 
need  help. 

In  recent  years,  an  increasing  number  of  children  have  left  foster  care 
before  age  18,  only  to  reenter  the  child  welfare  system  later.  Between  1983 
and  1985,  the  number  of  children  with  multiple  placements  in  foster  care 
rose  from  16  percent  to  30  percent.^*-^  Recent  longitudinal  studies  of  chil- 
dren in  foster  care  found  that  in  New  York  27  percent  of  the  children 
reunited  with  their  families  returned  to  placement  some  time  later;  in 
Illinois,  the  comparable  figure  is  just  under  30  percent.*^^  Many  critics 
argue  that  this  reflects  the  child  welfare  system's  inability  to  meet  the  com- 
plex needs  of  highly  stressed  and  disorganized  families.-*  It  also  reflects  the 
increased  difficulty  of  addressing  comprehensively  the  needs  of  nilnerable 
and  often  troubled  children  so  that  they  can  return  to  their  parents  or 
thrive  in  settings  outside  their  own  homes. 

The  stated  goal  for  ever>'  child  in  foster  care  is  reunification  with  his  or 
her  natiual  parents  or  placement  in  an  adoptive  home.  For  about  two- 
thirds  of  children,  that  goal  is  ultimately  met.  In  1986  slightly  fewer  than  60 
percent  of  children  in  foster  care  were  either  reimited  with  their  families  or 
placed  with  a  parent,  relative^  or  other  caregiver.  Another  7  percent  were 
adopted  or  relinquished  for  adoption.  Approximately  20  percent  were  no 
longer  in  care  for  other  reasons,  including  running  away,  incarceration, 
marriage,  death,  discharge  to  another  public  agency,  or  acquiring  a  legal 
guardian.  Another  8  percent  reached  age  18  and  were  no  longer  eligible 
for  care.  No  information  is  available  for  the  remaining  6  percent  of  chil- 
dren who  left  the  foster  care  system  in  1986.*^*^ 

In  the  past,  child  welfare  services  for  foster  children  generally  ended 
when  children  reached  age  18  or  completed  high  school,  regardless  of 
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wheihcr  ihcy  werv  emotionally  and  linanciully  able  lo  care  for  themselves. 
Although  an  independent  living  program  is  now  in  place  to  help  tosier 
youth  accjuire  daily  living  skills,  many  18»year-olds  who  leave  ibsun  care  tace 
uncertain  futures.  Many  nuist  work  iull-time  lo  support  ihen)selvt»s,  drop- 
ping out  or  high  school  or  forgoing  college  or  other  professional  training. 
Some  end  up  homeless. 

In  1990  Congress  responded  to  growing  concern  over  the  future 
prospects  of  older  foster  children  by  expanding  (at  slate  option)  indepen- 
dent living  programs  to  sei\e  these  young  people  until  age  21.  Federal  and 
state  programs  enable  participants  to  seek  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  or  to  receive  vocational  training.  The  progranis  also  offer  iiain- 
ing  in  daily  living  skills,  such  as  budgeting,  career  planning,  and  locating 
housing,  and  they  provide  outreach,  counseling,  and  coordination  of  rele- 
vant semces. 


In  1980  (U)ngress  enacted  the  C'hild  Welfare  ancl  Adoption  Assistance  Act 
(P.L.  9lv272)  to  reform  the  child  welfare  system  and  prevent  children  in 
the  Slates'  protective  custody  from  being  "lost"  in  substitute  care.  This  law 
was  intended  lo  prevent  the  removal  of  children  from  their  homes  except 
when  absolutely  necessai-y  and,  through  "permanency  plaiming,"  to  return 
children  to  their  families  or  place  then)  in  relatives'  homes,  adoptive 
honies,  or  other  permanent  living  arrangements.  Initially,  the  law  succeed- 
ed in  nieeting  its  major  goals.  From  the  late  1970s  lo  1985,  there  were  sig- 
nificant decreases  in  the  number  of  children  in  out-of-liome  care,  reduc- 
tions in  the  average  time  children  reniained  in  the  child  welfare  system, 
increases  in  the  foster  rare  turnover  rate,  and  nu)re  intensive  in-home  ser- 
vices for  vulnerable  children  and  their  families.'-***  These  trends  were 
reversed  in  the  mid-1980s,  however.  The  growing  number  of  troubled  fami- 
lies —  largely  because  of  drug  use —  has  ovenvhelmed  the  child  welfare  sys- 
tem. Children  today  are  typically  placed  outside  their  liomes,  with  few 
accompanying  supports  and  seiA^ices  lo  strengthen  and  reunify  their  fami- 


The  growing  number  of  children  in  out-of-liome  placements  is  also  the 
product  of  misguided  federal  and  state  funding  incentives.  F'^ederal  fund- 
ing for  preventive  and  family  support  services  is  fixed  each  year  and  has 
barely  grown  in  the  past  decade,  while  funding  for  out-of-honie  care  is  sup- 
porled  by  an  openH.*nded  entitlement  that  grows  automatically  according  lo 
need.  As  a  conseciucnce,  the  federal  government  niakes  significantly  more 
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money  available  to  states  for  out-of-honie  placeintMit  than  for  support  ser- 
vices to  strengthen  families  and  prevent  removal  of  children  from  their 
homes/"^**  This  encourages  states  to  place  children  in  out-of-honie  care 
rather  than  to  help  troubled  families  overcome  their  problems  and  main- 
tain custody  of  their  children. 

Title  IV-B  of  the  Child  Welfare  and  Adoption  Assistance  Act  provides 
funds  to  states  for  family  support,  prevention,  and  reunification  semces. 
Federal  appropriations  (that  is,  funds  actually  provided)  consistently  fall 
short  of  the  program  authorization  (the  maximum  amount  of  funding  that 
may  be  provided),  which  itself  has  historically  underestimated  the  actual 
demand  for  these  services.  Between  1977  and  1989,  Congress  maintained 
the  authorization  for  Title  IV-B  at  $266  million,  and  the  program  grew  only 
10  percent  in  constant  1981  dollars  during  this  period.  In  1989  the  autho- 
rization was  increased  to  $325  million;''^''  however,  Congress  appropriated 
only  $273  million  for  FY  1991.^6 

In  contiust,  under  Title  IV-E  of  the  act  the  federal  government  provides 
open-ended  matching  funds  to  states  for  out-of-home  placement.  Congress 
recently  budgeted  $1.8  billion  for  foster  care  services  for  FY  1991/-'' 
Funding  for  Title  IV-E  increased  dramadcally  during  the  1980s,  in  response 
to  the  rising  number  of  children  placed  in  alternative  care  and  growing 
claims  for  state  and  local  administrative  responsibilities.  Between  1981  and 
1991,  administrative  and  program-related  expenses  increased  from  $30  mil- 
lion to  $882  million.'^"  In  this  case,  however,  administrative  expenses 
include  more  than  just  record-keeping  and  reporting  tasks.  As  defmed  by 
P.L.  96-272,  administrative  expenses  include  reterral  of  troubled  families  to 
child  welfare  services,  preparation  for  and  participation  injudicial  determi- 
nations of  child  placement,  initial  development  and  continued  review  of  a 
foster  child's  case  plan  to  determine  when  reunification  with  the  family  or 
adoption  is  appropriate,  and  recruitment  and  licensing  of  foster  homes  and 
institutions. 

The  scope  and  structure  of  Title  IV-E  funding  gives  states  a  strong  finan- 
cial incentive  to  place  children  in  foster  care  rather  than  to  pro\ide  inten- 
sive family  preservation  and  support  services  to  keep  families  together.  As  a 
result,  children  are  often  removed  from  difficult  or  potentially  dangerous 
families  prematurely  or  unnecessarily.  The  (Commission  heard  from  many 
child  welfare  caseworkers  who  felt  they  had  little  alternative  but  to  remove 
children  from  their  homes,  even  in  cases  where  their  best  professional  judg- 
ment suggested  that  intensive  support  might  enable  a  family  to  weather  a 
crisis  and  begin  to  build  stronger,  healthier  relationships.  In  the  absence  of 
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appropriate  supportive  services  in  many  communities,  caseworkers  are 
forced  to  take  drastic  steps  to  protect  children  from  the  (iire  consequences 
of  severe  abuse  and  neglect.  Tragically,  although  they  are  out  of  immediate 
physical  danger,  children  who  are  removed  from  families  often  do  not 
receive  the  love  and  nurturing  they  need  in  ouioWioine  care  either. 

In  some  cases,  the  removal  of  a  child  might  have  been  prevented  by 
intensive,  home-based  prevention  or  intervention  services,  connnonly 
known  as  family  preservation  services.  Family  preservation  services  are 
available  in  17  states'*^^  to  help  parents  cope  with  the  practical  problems  that 
contribute  to  family  stress.  They  teach  parenting  skills  and  strategies  for 
resolving  conflicts  and  they  link  parents  and  children  to  other  community 
supports  and  services.  Family  preservation  also  provides  concrete  semces, 
such  as  transportation,  purchase  of  essential  and  st)rely  needed  household 
items,  and  emergency  assist;mce.-^'^ 


Family  presei-vation  appear^  to  be  a  promising  vehicle  for  helping  trou- 
bled families,  although  rigorous  long-term  studies  of  its  effects  and  effec- 
tiveness have  yet  to  be  done»  Several  program  models  illustrate  the  basic 
approach^  Homebuilders,  established  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  during  the 
mid-1970s,  was  the  first  large-scale  family  preseiTation  program.  Its  coun- 
selors provide  practical  assistance  to  help  families  resolve  immediate  crises 
that  can  precipitate  abuse  or  neglect,  such  as  imminent  evicdon,  sudden  or 
prolonged  unemployment,  or  the  need  for  homemaker  semces  and  respite 
child  care,  and  then  use  individual  and  group  therapy  to  teach  families 
more  effective  styles  of  conflict  resolution  and  parent-child  interaction, 
Sinc^  1974  Homebuilders  has  seived  4,500  children  and  their  families/^^ 

Another  family  preservation  initiative  is  Maryland's  Intensive  Family 
Services  program,  which  employs  teams  composed  of  a  social  worker  and  a 
parent  aide  to  provide  home-based  seivices  to  a  family  after  a  protective  ser- 
vices investigation  has  been  conducted  but  prior  to  removal  of  a  child. 
Social  workers  have  some  discretion  to  purchase  services  for  families  that 
will  help  them  manage  their  daily  lives  and  avert  out-of-home  placement. 
Among  the  services  available  to  families  are  counseling,  advocacy,  parent- 
ing education,  respite  care,  employment  counseling,  budgeting,  and  the 
purchase  of  emergency  goods.  Approximately  1,000  families  receive  ser- 
vices each  year,  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  state  of  $2.5  million  in  FY  i990,^*^ 
While  the  National  Commission  on  Children  encourages  states  to  explore 
ways  to  strengthen  families  and  avert  out-of-home  placements,  we  also  recog- 
nize that  family  preservation  is  not  a  panacea.  For  some  children,  especially 
tliose  living  in  home  environments  that  place  tliem  at  imminent  risk  of  severe 
physical  or  mental  abuse  or  neglect,  out-of-home  placement  is  necessaiy  and 
must  be  available.  But  outplacement  should  not  be  the  first  resort  nor  the 
only  solution  to  Uoubled  family  situauons.  Children's  own  families  are  tlie 
single  most  powerful  agent  for  ensuring  their  healthy  development. 
"Removing  children  from  their  families  for  any  but  the  most  compelling  rea- 
sons breaks  the  critical  bond  children  need  to  develop  tlieir  basic  personal 
and  social  identities.'-*-^  In  light  of  this,  the  Commission  stiongly  urges  that 
over  the  coming  decade  all  levels  of  government  and  the  private  sector  redi- 
rect and  increase  resources  —  both  financial  and  human  —  to  develop  sys- 
tems that  will  build  family  strengths  and  relationships  and  support  healthy 
child  development,  rather  than  continuing  to  focus  primarily  on  family 
deficits  and  dysfunction.  At  the  same  time,  explicit  eflbrLs  must  be  made  to 
improve  the  services  offered  to  children  who  are  removed  from  their  families 
so  that  they  can  receive  more  individualized  and  comprehensive  support 


while  living  in  substitute  care.  To  ensure  that  children  do  not  languish  for 
years  in  tester  care,  we  urge  a  renewed  commitment  to  permanency  plan- 
ning. This  concept  is  at  the  center  of  the  1980  child  welfare  reform  legisla- 
tion. It  requires  states  to  establish  and  pursue  stable,  nurturing,  and  per- 
manent arrangements  for  even*  child  in  their  custody. 

Toward  Policies  and  Programs  to  Nurture  and  Protect 
America's  Most  Vulnerable  Children  and  Their  Families 

If  the  nation  had  deliberately  designed  a  system  that  would  frustrate  the 
professionals  who  staff  it,  anger  the  public  who  finance  it,  and  abandon  the 
children  who  depend  on  it,  it  could  not  have  done  a  better  job  than  the 
present  cliild  welfare  system.  The  goal  i  of  family  reunification  and  perma- 
nency planning  remain  paramount,  but  dramatic  increases  in  the  number 
of  troubled  families  and  misplaced  financial  incentives  to  the  states  make 
these  goals  nearly  impossible  to  achieve.  The  National  Commis.sion  on 
C:hildren  heard  from  virtually  evei7  actor  in  the  system:  child  welfare  staff 
and  dependency  court  judges  wlio  want  more  manageable  caseloads  so  they 
can  give  children  and  families  the  thoughtful  attention  they  need;  foster 
parents  who  need  more  training  aad  support  to  meet  the  developmental 
needs  of  children  who  arrive  at  their  homes  with  chronic  illnesses,  disabili- 
ties, and  severe  emotional  problems;  families  who  wish  someone  had 
reached  out  to  ihem  earlier;  and  foster  children  who  want  what  all  children 
^vani  —  a  loving,  safe,  and  nurturing  family  and  a  stable,  secure  home. 

Marginal  changes  will  not  turn  this  .system  around.  Instead,  we  need 
comprehensive  reform  based  on  fundamental  restructuring  of  our  efforts 
to  help  troubled  cliildren  and  protect  vulnerable  children. 

Many  researcli  and  advocacv  organizations  have  expressed  siuiilar  frus- 
tration and  concern  about  the  child  welfare  system/  Organizations  and 
individuals  familiar  with  the  system  tend  to  agree  that  fundamental  reform 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  who  must  be  removed  from 
their  families  and  to  ensure  safe,  nurturing,  permanent  homes  for  children 
who  cannot  live  with  their  parents,  The  Commission  recommends  a  frame- 
work for  a  comprehensive,  community-based,  family-focused  system  that 
will  lessen  the  need  to  place  vulnerable  children  in  substitute  care  by  ensur- 
ing that  their  families  have  the  necessary  supports  to  raise  them. 
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In  concurrence  with  the  recent 
report  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association's  Commission 
on  Child  Welfare  and  Family 
Preservation,  we  recommend  a 
three-tiered  approach  to  strengthen 
families  and  reduce  the  number  of 
cliildren  placed  outside  their 
homes.  This  approach  focuses  su\y 
stantially  more  attention  on  family 
support  to  prontole  the  health  and 
well-being  of  vulnerable  children 
and  families  before  serious  prob- 
lems develop.  Recognizing  the 
value  of  prevention,  the  first  tier 
focuses  on  supportuig  all  families  by 
providing  them  with  easily  accessi- 
ble, community-based,  family-ori- 
ented services  that  enhance  par- 
ents* ability  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  family  support  programs 
described  and  reconunended  in  the 
previous  chapter  are  the  ct)re  of  this 
first  tier. 

The  second  tier  calls  for  restruc- 
turing and  expanding  family  ser- 
vices so  that  they  are  more  compre- 
hensive and  cohesive  and  can 
address  the  pressing  needs  of  fami- 
lies before  and  during  a  crisis.  The 

third  tier,  which  most  closely  resembles  tlie  current  child  welfare  system, 
focuses  more  on  family  preseivatlon,  reunification,  and,  when  these  are  not 
possible,  permanent  placements  for  children  living  apart  from  th**ir  fami- 
lies. The  overarching  goal  of  this  new  approach  is  to  provide  families  with 
appropriate  and  adequate  supports,  in  this  way  reducing  the  number  of 
children  who  will  need  to  be  removed  from  their  families.  If  more  effort 
and  resources  are  not  directed  toward  prevention  and  early  inieivention, 
the  child  welfare  system  will  continue  to  fail  the  children  and  families  most 
in  need  of  help. 
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The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  a  comprehensive 
community-level  approach  to  strengthen  families,  We  believe  that  early 
family  support  and  the  availability  of  preventive  services  will  ultimately 
lessen  the  need  for  children  to  be  removed  from  their  homes.  We  therefore 
urge  that  programs  and  services  for  vulnerable  children  and  their  families 
be  restructured  to  include  three  complementary  approaches: 

L  Promotine^  child  development  and  healthy  family  function  through 
locally  controlled  and  coordinated^  community-based  family  support  net- 
works that  offer  access  and  referrals  to  a  broad  range  of  services^  includ- 
ing health  and  mental  health  care^  education^  recreation^  housings  parent- 
ing education  and  support^  employment  and  training,  and  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment. 

This  first  tier  is  designed  to  promote  healthy  child  development, 
strengthen  families,  enhance  parents'  childrearing  skills,  and  build  the 
capacity  of  conmuitiities  to  support  families.  To  achieve  these  goals,  com- 
munity organizations,  agencies,  and  individuals  must  join  forces  to  provide 
a  mix  of  prevention  programs  and  semces  that  are  easily  accessible  to  all 
families  and  are  offered  in  a  manner  that  is  sensitive  to  differences  in  family 
structure,  culture,  and  ethnicity.  This  approach  also  requires  additional 
training  for  social  workers,  casewoi  kers,  and  other  semce  pro\iders  to  rec* 
ogni/e,  understand,  and  cooperate  in  addressing  the  multiple  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  their  families.^** 

This  first  tier  should  offer  families  information,  eligibility  determina- 
tion, and  referral  to  a  broad  range  of  local  programs  in  health,  educadon, 
mental  health,  income  support,  housing,  and  substance  abuse  treatment. 
Specific  services  that  should  be  available  at  the  community  level  include 
quality  child  care,  prenatal  care,  parenung  education,  parent  support  ser- 
vices such  as  parent  aides  and  visiting  nurses,  early  childhood  screening 
and  developmental  semces,  literacy  and  employment  programs,  and  recre- 
ational activities  for  children  and  youth.^'* 

2.  Assisting  families  and  children  in  need  in  order  to  strengthen  and 
preserve  families  that  voluntarily  seek  help  before  their  problems  become 
acute.  Human  service  programs^  including  health  and  mental  health, 
juvenile  services,  substance  abuse  programs,  education,  and  economic  and 
social  supports,  must  collaborate  to  provide  prevention  and  early  inter- 
vention services  that  offer  practical  solutions  to  problems  faced  by  fami- 
lies in  crisis. 

This  approach  has  two  goals:  to  su  engthen  and  preseive  families  who  seek 
help  for  exisdng  problems  and  to  improve  the  ability  of  semce  agencies  to 
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deliver  coordinated,  family-focused  services  that  are  nonpunilive,  volun- 
tary, and  culturally  responsive.  To  achieve  these  goals,  communities  must 
ensure  that  families  facing  problems  such  as  poverty,  unemployment,  ill 
health,  homelessness,  substandard  housing,  adolescent  pregnancy,  or 
delinquency  have  access  to  more  intensive  services  than  those  provided  in 
the  first  tier.  In  particular,  the  ^rowing  relationship  between  parental 
substance  abuse  and  child  abuse  and  neglect  highlights  the  need  for  com- 
munity-based drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs  for  parents,  pregnant 
women,  and  children.  All  of  these  problems  must  be  addressed  as  family 
problems,  rather  than  as  conditions  that  affect  only  a  child  or  only  a  par- 
ent. Specialized  services,  such  as  respite  care,  child  and  family  mental 
health  care,  crisis  intervention,  voluntary  family  preservation  services,  and 
short-term  voluntary  placement  of  children  outside  the  home,  should  be 
made  available.  All  of  the  services  in  this  second  tier  are  transitional;  they 
are  provided  to  families  based  on  need  and  end  when  problems  are 
resolved. '^^ 

Helping  families  before  Uieir  problems  become  acute  requires  coordina- 
tion among  federal,  state,  and  community  programs  and  providers  to 
reduce  conflicting  eligibility  criteria,  administrative  barriers  that  prevent 
families  from  receiving  assistance,  and  duplication  of  services.  In  the  next 
chapter,  we  discuss  coordination  and  collaboration  among  programs  and 
services  in  more  detail  and  offer  recommendations  to  build  a  more  cohe- 
sive service  delivery  system  for  families  with  multiple  needs.  In  essence,  a 
more  coordinated  and  collaborative  system  would  encourage  service 
providers  to  help  families  locate  and  receive  the  full  range  of  services  they 
may  need  in  order  to  establish  or  restore  healthy  family  functioning.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  use  case  managers  to  help  a  family  secure  the  services 
that  address  immediate  needs,  build  family  strengths,  and  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  children  will  have  to  be  removed  from  their  homes. 

3.  Protecting  abused  and  neglected  children  through  more  comprehen- 
sive child  protective  services^  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  efforts  to  keep 
children  with  their  families  or  to  provide  permanent  placement  for  those 
removed  from  their  homes. 

This  approach  has  three  goals:  to  protect  children  who  have  already  suf- 
fered or  are  at  imminent  risk  of  suffering  serious  harm;  to  ensure  tliat  rea- 
sonable efforts  are  made  to  maintain  children  safely  in  their  own  homes 
once  a  finding  of  abuse  or  neglect  is  substantiated;  and  to  provide  perma- 
nent placement  for  children  who  must  be  removed  from  their  families. 
This  tier  most  closely  resembles  today's  child  welfare  system;  however,  as 
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the  third  tier  in  a  pyramid  of  family  support  and  child  welfare  services,  it 
would  focus  only  on  those  families  in  which  children  have  suffered  or  dxe  at 
risk  of  suffering  serious  harm.^^ 

\\^ile  services  in  the  second  tier  would  be  volunlaiy,  those  in  tlie  third 
tier  would  be  mandatory.  For  example,  families  in  crisis  that  are  likely  to 
benefit  from  intensive  in-home  family  preservation  services  would  be 
offered  this  option  as  the  only  alternative  to  having  their  children  placed  in 


foster  care.  When  a  child  must  be  removed  from  his  or  her  family,  reunifi- 
cation services  would  be  provided  to  prepare  both  the  child  and  the  family 
for  a  return  home.  Finally,  children  who  remain  in  foster  care  would  have 
a  sustained,  supportive  environment  enriched  with  education,  therapy, 
recreation,  and  other  developmentally  appropriate  semces  to  help  them 
become  independent,  productive  adults.^^ 

For  children,  sudden  removal  from  their  homes  —  even  destructive  or 
neglectful  homes  —  is  a  traumatic  experience.  Like  William,  they  are  taken 
from  familiar  surroundings  by  strangers,  often  with  little  if  any  explanation, 
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and  they  are  placed  in  crowded  emergency  shelters  or  foster  homes  with  few 
resources  to  address  their  medical  and  psychological  needs.  Siblings  are  fre- 
quently separated,  and  children  have  little  or  no  contact  with  family  mem- 
bers or  social  workers  who  can  help  them  understand  what  is  happening. 

Children  who  have  been  removed  from  their  homes  and  are  awaiting 
court  hearings  need  special  care  and  support  to  help  tiiem  through  this 


painful  and  frightening  experience.  They  should  always  be  placed  in  safe, 
home-like  shelters  where  their  medical  and  psychological  needs  can  be 
met.  Whenever  possible,  siblings  should  be  kept  together,  and  when  appro- 
priate»  families  should  be  encouraged  to  visit. 

C:hildren  placed  in  foster  care  by  the  court  should  be  cared  for  in  set- 
tings that  protect  their  health  and  safety  and  address  their  developmental 
needs.  All  children  need  close,  one-toone  relationships  with  caring  adults, 
yet  foster  children  rarely  have  the  opportunity  to  form  and  sustain  these 
close  lies.  Family-like  setUngs  are  more  likely  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  nurturing  relationships  than  are  large,  impersonal  institutions. 
Placement  with  relatives  is  often  a  desirable  arrangemem  for  children  who 
have  been  removed  from  their  parents,  since  it  enables  children  to  retain 
links  to  their  families  and  may  be  less  stressful  than  placement  with  unfa- 
miliar adults  and  children.  However,  placing  a  child  with  relatives  does  not 
abrogate  the  state's  responsibility  to  protect  his  or  her  health  and  develoi> 
ment.  States  must  still  provide  necessary  supports  and  semces  to  children, 
their  families,  and  the  relatives  who  sei-ve  as  foster  parents.  They  nmst  also 
continue  efforts  to  reimify  parents  and  children. 

For  children  who  caimol  be  placed  with  relatives  —  especially  for  infants 
and  veiy  young  children  —  well-trained  and  properly  supported  foster  fami- 
lies typically  provide  the  most  intimate  environment. 

Ciroup  homes  that  are  properly  staffed  and  supemsed  and  that  offer 
counseling,  supervision,  and  discipline  in  small  family-like  seuings  can  also 
provide  supportive  environments  for  children.  Thc.^e  arrangements  may  be 
especially  suitable  for  older  children  and  for  adolescents. 

Children's  centers  that  provide  a  home-like  environment  for  small 
groups  of  children,  are  staffed  by  skilled  professionals,  and  offer  a  complete 
range  of  semces  —  or  coordinate  with  other  providers  to  meet  children's 
needs  —  are  another  option  for  foster  children  of  all  ages.  Their  visibility 
can  create  opportunities  for  community  support  and  involvement  and 
heighten  children's  chances  of  adoption  if  they  are  unable  to  return  to 
their  biological  families. 

Regardless  of  the  substitute  care  setting,  people  who  work  with  vulnera- 
ble children  and  their  parents,  including  child  protective  services  casework- 
ers, foster  parents,  relatives,  and  employees  of  group  homes,  shelters,  and 
residential  ceiUers,  must  be  appropriately  trained  to  recognize  and  under- 
stand the  complex  problems  these  troubled  families  face,  and  they  must 
receive  adequate  support  to  provide  the  help  that  families  need.  States  and 
coniniunilies  should  ensure  that  semce  providers  are  trained  to  properly 
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assess  families*  tieeds  and  help  them 
gain  access  to  tlie  array  of  supports 
and  services  they  may  require, 
Foster  parents^  especially  those  car- 
ing for  chronically  or  mentally  ill 
children,  also  need  specialized  trani- 
ing  and  support.  Finally,  child  wel- 
fare and  protective  services  staff 
need  appropriate  training  and  pro- 
fessional support.  They  should  not 
be  expected  to  manage  caseloads  so 
large  that  they  are  unable  to  work 
thoughtfully  and  responsively  with 
troubled  families.  When  casework- 
ers are  unable  to  spend  sufficient 
time  with  their  clients*  they  are  less 
likely  to  provide  supports  and  ser- 
vices in  a  timely  fashion,  and  as  a 
consequence,  children  are  some- 
times separated  from  their  families 
for  longer  periods  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary.  Reducing 
caseloads  is  also  likely  to  help  lower 
the  present  high  turnover  rates 
among  child  welfare  caseworkers. 
In  Chapter  11  we  discuss  in  more 
detail  working  conditions  in  the 
public  child  welfare  field  and  make 
recommendations  for  recruiting  and 
retaining  talented  individuals. 

To  ensme  that  children  do  not  remain  in  out-of-home  placements 
longer  than  necessary,  state  child  welfare  systems  must  redouble  their 
efforts  to  develop  permanency  planning  goals  for  each  child  living  outside 
her  or  his  family.  Permanency  planning  goals  can  range  from  family  reinii- 
fkation  to  adoption  or  placement  in  long-term  foster  care.  For  infants 
abandoned  at  birth  and  other  young  children  who  need  the  support  of  a 
stable,  committed  caregiver  but  who  cannot  be  safely  returned  to  their  bio- 
logical families,  we  encourage  states  to  move  faster  to  terminate  parental 
rights,  where  appropriate.  We  recognize,  however,  that  termination  of 
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in  one  month. 
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on  caseloads  and  get 
more  social  workers. 

Ihadasocial 
worker  who  had  six9 
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just  gave  me  more 
attention  than  any 
of  my  other  social 
workers* 

—  WILLIAM 
FoeterChlM, 
LotAiifekSi  CaUfomU 


parental  rights  may  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  children.  For  instance, 
it  may  not  be  the  best  alternative  for  adolescenUi,  who  have  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  adoption  and  who  may  have  diflicully  assimilating  into  new  iam- 
ily  environments.  Wlien  termination  of  parental  rights  is  not  feasible,  it  is 
imperative  that  children  are  able  to  live  in  a  single,  stable  placement  and 
receive  cai  e  that  is  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Adoption  offers  a  new  beginning  to  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
or  unwiUing  to  care  for  them.  The  adoption  process  itself  and  the  supports 
and  semces  provided  to  all  parties  must  be  sensitive  to  the  emotional  needs 
of  the  children,  the  biological  parents,  and  the  adoptive  parents. 
Traditional  counseling  before  and  after  birth  with  the  biological  parents,  as 
well  as  counseling  before  and  after  adoption  with  the  adoptive  parents, 
should  be  supplemented  with  additional  health  and  social  services  as  need- 
ed, including  health  care  for  medically  fragile  children. 

All  three  tiers  of  the  proposed  system  are  essential.  Until  the  nation 
pays  substantial  attention  to  building  the  capacity  of  communities  to  sup- 
port all  families  in  their  childrearing  roles  and  provides  an  array  of  support- 
ive services  to  those  experiencing  problems,  the  existing  child  welfare  sys- 
tem will  continue  to  be  little  more  than  "an  emergency  room  for  troubled 
families". 

Steps  Toward  Implementation 

Reform  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  described  above  will  require  substan- 
tial changes  over  the  coming  decade  in  policies  and  practices  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  in  all  serxice  systems. 

The  Federal  Level 

We  urge  Congress  to  adopt  the  three-tiered  approach  outlined  above  and 
to  legislate  the  changes  at  the  federal  level  to  enable  states  and  localities  to 
strengthen  and  support  families  and  more  effectively  address  the  needs  of 
vulnerable  children  and  their  families.  The  federal  government  should 
alter  funding  incentives  that  inhibit  states  and  localities  from  providing 
essential  preventive  services,  and  it  should  restructure  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  families  to  improve  coordination  and  collaboration  among  lelc- 
vant  health,  education,  and  social  semce  providers.  It  should  require  states 
to  extend  foster  care  services  to  youth  up  to  age  21  and  provide  services  to 
all  foster  youth  to  prepare  them  for  independent  living  when  they  leave  the 
foster  care  system.  The  federal  government  should  also  iissist  in  collecting 
relevant  data  and  training  child  welfare  staff  and  foster  parents. 
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Changes  in  Funding  Incentives.  Current  federal  funding  structures 
encourage  stales  to  remove  children  from  their  homes  rather  than  to  pro- 
\ide  intensive  in-home  semccs  or  prevention  and  early  intei\cntion  eflbrts. 
The  reforms  proposed  by  the  ('ommission  would  reverse  the  present  pat- 
tern of  spending  and  direct  more  human  and  financial  resources  to  preven- 
tion and  family  preservation.  Such  a  fundamental  reordering  of  funding 
priorities  should  be  implemented  carefully.  /Vs  a  first  step»  we  urge  the  fed- 
eral government  to  create  demonstration  projects  that  cJumnel  additional 
funding  to  states  to  test  preventive  inteiventions.  This  additional  funding 
would  have  neither  the  restrictions  nor  the  incentives  for  out-of-home 
placement  built  into  Title  IV-E  and  Title  IV-B  funding. 

Extending  Foster  Care  to  Age  21.  Many  children  in  foster  care  are 
behind  in  school.  The  psychological  stress  they  experience  before  and 
after  removal  from  their  families  often  negatively  affects  their  school  per- 
formance. In  addition,  when  placement  in  foster  care  requires  that  they 
change  schools  (for  some  children  more  than  once),  young  people  fre- 
quently are  unable  to  complete  course  requirements  for  matriculation  and 
are  held  back.  As  a  consequence,  many  foster  youth  have  not  completed 
high  school  by  the  time  they  turn  18  and  are  not  educationally  or  emotion- 
ally ready  to  support  themselves  independently.  Historically,  states  have 
extended  foster  care  semces  to  children  up  to  age  18.  In  1990,  recognizing 
that  many  foster  youth  need  additional  support  to  complete  their  high 
school  educations,  to  pursue  postsecondary  education  and  training,  and  to 
acquire  the  necessaiy  skills  and  knowledge  to  live  successfully  on  their  own, 
Ccmgress  extended  federal  support  for  foster  care  services  to  youth  up  to 
age  21  at  slate  option.  To  ensure  that  all  young  people  Hung  outside  their 
families  are  able  to  receive  the  support  and  seiA^ices  they  need  to  make  a 
.successful  transition  to  adulthood,  the  Commission  urges  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  require  all  states  to  extend  foster  care  to  youth  up  to  age  21, 
conditional  on  tlieir  enrollment  in  educati(mal  or  job  training  programs, 
and  to  provide  services  to  prepare  them  for  independent  living.  These  ser- 
vices .should  be  financed  under  the  provisions  of  l  itle  IV-E,  as  are  other 
out-of-home  care  arrangements  for  children  in  the  protective  custody  of  the 
Slates. 

Greater  Coordination  of  Federal  Programs.  Severely  troubled  and 
highly  stressed  families  are  often  unable  to  get  help  to  avert  problems 
before  tliey  become  cri.ses.  The  biueaucratic  ma/e  of  discrete,  unrelated 
programs,  each  with  its  own  administrative  procedures  and  eligibility  crite- 
ria, discoiuages  many  families  from  seeking  help  and  delays  the  provision 
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of  assistancif  to  others.  The  unror- 
tunate  consiKjuuucc  is  olten  to 
heighten  parents'  feeling  of  isola- 
tion and  helplessness  and  to  exacer- 
bate problems  thai  may  lead  to 
abuse  or  neglect.  Once  children 
have  been  removed  from  theii* 
homes,  fragmented  and  narrowly 
defined  programs  make  it  difficult 
for  foster  parents  and  caseworkeis 
to  secure  the  array  of  healih,  educa- 
tional, and  social  services  many  of 
these  children  desperately  need. 

Much  of  this  fragmeniation 
begins  at  the  federal  level.  In 
Chapter  11  we  offer  several  recon\- 
mendations  for  federal  actions  to 
make  it  easier  for  states  and  locali- 
ties to  design  and  deliver  compre- 
hensive semces  lo  severely  troubled 
families.  These  include  mecha- 
nisms for  greater  coordination  with- 
in the  executive  branch  and  across 
congressional  committees;  decate- 
gori/aiion  of  selected  federal  pro- 
grams lo  promote  flexibility  in  ser- 
vice deliveiy;  and  uniform  eligibility 
and  a  consolidated,  sireamlined 
application  process  for  the  major 
federal  means-tesled  programs.  The  Commission  also  reconuuends 
demonslration  projects  at  the  state  and  local  levels  lo  experiment  wiih 
innovative  strategies  to  coordinate  services  and  promote  greater  collabora- 
tion among  providers  who  work  with  troubled  families.  Meeting  the  needs 
of  children  and  families  in  the  child  welfare  system  should  be  a  top  priority 
of  these  demonstrations. 

Data  Collection.  The  federal  government  also  has  a  imique  role  to  play 
in  helping  slates  design  and  maintain  systems  for  gatherings  integrating,  and 
reporting  data  on  children  and  families  in  the  child  welfare  system.  At  prc^ 
sent,  theie  is  no  systematic  method  of  accounting  for  children  in  substitute 
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care.  Some  children  are  "lost"  in  the  child  welfare  system  for  months  or 
years,  making  the  provision  of  services,  let  alone  permanency  planning, 
impossible.  It  is  even  impossible  to  say  how  many  children  are  wards  of  the 
states  at  any  given  time.  We  encourage  the  federal  government  to  establish 
guidelines  and  provide  start-iip  funding  for  a  uniform  data  collection  sys- 
tem in  every  state.  At  both  the  federal  and  the  state  level,  this  information 
is  essential  for  program  planning  and  monitoring. 

Support  to  Child  Welfare  Staff  and  Foster  Parents,  To  enhance  the 
quality  of  care  for  the  most  v\M;erable  children  and  their  families,  the  fed- 
eral government  should  provide  leadership  and  fiscal  incentives  to  states  to 
improve  the  recruitment,  retention,  and  training  of  supeivisory  and  direct 
seiTice  staff  semng  troubled  children  and  their  families. 

Foster  families  should  be  eligible  to  receive  the  refundable  child  tax 
credit  recommended  in  Chapter  5  as  a  component  of  the  Commission's 
income  security  plan.  In  addition,  the  federal  government  should  explore 
ways  of  allocating  child  support  funds  collected  from  absent  parents  to 
adults  caring  for  foster  children.  Given  the  administrative  complexity  of 
coordinating  the  child  support  and  child  welfare  systems,  we  urge  the  fed- 
eral government  to  establish  demonstration  projects  to  develop  effective 
mechanisms  for  ensin  ing  that  persons  caring  for  children  outside  their 
homes  receive  adequate  support  to  meet  those  children  *s  needs. 

The  State  Level 

Governors  and  state  agencies  must  adopt  and  iaiplement  the  comprehen- 
sive child  welfare  reforms  we  have  recommended  at  the  federal  level.  States 
should  also  explore  earlier  termination  of  parental  rights  for  children  aban- 
doned at  birth  and  improve  training  and  support  lor  service  providers  who 
work  directly  and  indirectly  with  the  most  vulnerable  children  and  their 
families. 

Termination  of  Parental  Rights.  (Children  need  strong,  stable,  one-to- 
one  relationships  with  their  parents.  VVIien  parents  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  consistent  care  and  nurturing,  children  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  stable,  trusting  relationships  with  other  caring  adults. 
Accordingly,  the  (Commission  encourages  states  to  renew  their  judicial  poli- 
cies regarding  termination  of  parental  rights  and  take  steps  lo  accelerate 
the  adoption  process  in  ca.ses  where  babies  have  been  abandoned  at  birth 
and  where  repeated  attempts  to  reunite  older  children  and  their  parents 
have  been  unsuccessful  Some  commissioners  recommend  terminatiiig 
parental  rights  for  abandoned  infants  after  90  days,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
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tlic::c  very  young  children  are  able  to  be  placed  in  loving  homes  and  to 
begin  the  procens  of  bonding  with  their  adoptive  parents  as  eiirly  as  possi- 
ble. While  the  90<lay  period  may  be  used  as  a  gul''i*line,  all  commissioners 
believe  that  social  workers  and  judges  must  review  cases  on  an  individual 
basis  to  account  for  special  circumstances  that  may  warrant  longer  or  short- 
er stays  in  foster  care.  The  Commission  further  urges  the  National 
C-onference  of  juvenile  Court  Judges  to  develop  model  statutes  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  to  accelerate  the  termination  of  parental  rights  in  cases 
where  there  is  little  liope  of  successfully  reuniting  children  with  Uieir  bio- 
logical families  and  adoption  is  fea.sible» 

Greater  Coordination  of  State  Programs.  State  legislative  committees, 
subconnnittees,  and  administrative  agencies  should  take  steps  to  coordinate 
health  and  social  seivice  programs  for  troubled  fam'"as  and  for  children  in 
foster  care.  Breaking  down  bureaucratic  and  administrative  barriers  will 
first  require  clear,  strong,  and  sustained  slate-level  leadership.  Governors 
nmst  take  steps  to  establish  comprehensive,  community-based,  family-ori- 
ented semce  systems  in  their  states,  and  they  must  hold  all  relevant  agen- 
cies accountable  for  accomplishing  it.  Successful  implementation  will 
require  substantial  cross-agency  budgeting  and  planning  in  order  to  move 
funds  acro.ss  agency  boundaries  and  to  achieve  greater  flexibUity  in  organiz- 
ing and  delivering  services  to  families  in  crisis.  To  begin  this  process,  the 
C'ommission  urges  governors  to  launch  demonstration  progvanis  within 
their  stales  that  builci  on  federal  initiadves. 

Encouraging  Local  Initiative.  We  also  encoui  age  stales  to  vest  signifi- 
cant authority  in  local  communities,  creating  incentives  for  local  agencies 
and  community-based  semce  providers  to  design  and  implement  their  own 
networks  of  family  support  and  assistance.  Those  closest  to  families  experi- 
encing problems  are  often  the  most  motivated  and  most  creative  in  finding 
solutions.  States  .should  encovnage  local  creativity  and  initiative  by  provid- 
ing necessary  financial  resources,  offering  technical  assistance,  and  estab- 
lishing standards  by  which  to  measure  local  progress. 

Support  to  Child  Welfare  Staff  and  Foster  Parents.  With  federal  assis- 
tance, states  must  take  steps  to  improve  training  and  support  for  health  and 
social  service  providers,  including  child  welfare  caseworkers,  who  work  with 
troubled  families  and  their  children.  States  should  provide  incentives  to 
colleges  and  univer.sitie.s,  as  well  as  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  to 
in\prove  the  recruitment,  retention,  and  training  of  .supervisoiy  and  direct 
.semce  staff.  States  should  also  enhance  and  extend  training  for  foster  par- 
ents to  prepare  them  to  respond  effectively  10  the  needs  of  the  increasingly 
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troubled  childrtMi  in  their  care.  Finally,  they  should  review  their  proce- 
dures and  practices  for  monitoring  foster  family  homes,  group  homes,  and 
institutions  to  ensure  that  children  receive  appropriate  care. 

The  Local  Level 

As  local  cornnuniities  gain  increased  authority  and  autonomy,  they  must 
also  accept  increased  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  children  and  fami- 
lies. The  development  of  local  networks  of  family  support  programs  and 
the  effective  delivciy  of  integrated  semces  depend  on  the  ability  of  commu- 
nities to  respond  to  the  needs  of  their  own  families.  Local  conununities 
can  begin  by  assessing  the  status  and  needs  of  children  and  families,  review- 
ing the  resources  available  to  respond  to  those  needs,  bringing  existing  ser- 
vice proN-iders  and  committed  indivdduals  together  to  design  a  comprehen- 
sive support  system  for  families,  and  providing  training  and  support  for  the 
professionals,  paraprofessionals,  and  volunteers  who  will  staff  the  programs 
and  work  directly  with  parents  and  children. 

Costs  and  Benefits 

Without  additional  investments  in  prevention,  intei"vention,  and  intensive 
family  preservation,  the  federal  and  state  governments  will  have  little  alterna- 
tive but  to  spend  ever  larger  sums  to  care  for  children  outside  their  families. 
If  present  trends  in  out-of-home  placement  continue,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  projects  that  the  federal  government  will  spend  a  total  of 
approximately  S9.24  billion  between  VY  1991  and  FY  1996  under  Title  IV-E  to 
maintain  children  in  foster  care.  *" 

The  National  (Commission  on  C'hildren  believes  that  providing  families 
with  comprehensive  prevention  and  early  intervention  services  will  enhance 
family  functioning  and,  over  time,  significantly  reduce  the  need  for  costly 
out-<jf-home  placements,  hi  the  pre\nous  chapter,  we  reconnnended  a  first- 
year  investment  of  $400  million  of  federal,  state,  local,  and  private  funds  for 
community-based  family  support  programs,  increasing  to  $2  billion  (di\4ded 
ecjually  between  federal  and  nonfederal  soinces)  iifter  five  years.  These  pro- 
grams and  the  networks  they  establish  with  other  comnumit)'  programs  and 
services  will  make  up  the  first  tier  of  a  restructured  child  welfare  system. 

To  provide  the  more  intensive  services  that  are  part  of  the  second  and 
third  tiers,  the  federal  government  will  need  to  increase  funding  under 
Title  I\-B.  The  majority  of  conmiissioners  recommends  changing  Title 
IV-B  U)  an  etuitlement,  making  funds  equally  available  for  the  provision 
of  family  preservation  services  and  for  foster  care.  This  will  eliminate  any 
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fiscal  incentive  for  removing  children  from  their  homes  unnecessarily  by 
ensuring  that  slates  have  adequate  funds  for  prevention.  Along  with  fund- 
ing in  tier  one  for  family  support^  this  step  would  represent  a  substantial 
investment  in  promoting  child  developtuent,  improving  family  functioning, 
and  preventing  family  crises  that  result  in  diildren  being  removed  from 
their  homes.  Over  time,  the.se  commissioners  believe,  this  investtnent  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  federal  and  stale  f  unding  needed  for  (mt-of-liome 
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placement  under  tier  three.  As  ihis  transition  occurs,  federal  savings  troni 
reduciions  in  out-of-honie  placements  should  be  used  to  cover  tlie  federal 
share  of  costs  for  prevention  under  the  new  entitlement  provision. 

Until  Title  IV-B  is  changed  to  an  entitlement,  most  couunissioners 
urge  Clongress  to  increase  appropriations  for  prevention  and  family 
preservation  services.  The  FY  1991  appropriation  for  Title  IV-B  is  S273 
million.  Over  the  coming  five  years,  they  believe  funding  should  be 
increased  l)y  approximately  §215  million  annually  so  that  preventit)n  and 
reunification  seivices  will  be  available  to  half  the  families  with  substantiat- 
ed cases  of  abuse  or  neglect  and  iwo-thirds  of  families  that  already  have  a 
child  in  foster  care.  In  this  way,  the  FY  1992  Title  IV-B  appropriation 
would  be  $488  million;  by  FY  199(),  it  would  increase  to  $L07r)  billion, 
approximately  the  same  amount  that  is  currently  spent  on  out-of-home 
placement  under  the  provisions  of  Title  IV-E. 

A  minority  of  commissioners  believe  that  curreiu  problems  in  child  wel- 
fare are  not  related  primarily  to  inadequate  funding.  Indeed,  loud  federal 
expendiUires  on  child  welfare  semces  have  incrccised  from  $03(5  million  in 
1981  to  S2.385  billion  in  1991.  Rather,  these  commissioners  believe  it  is  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  address  current  problems  in  child  welfare 
because  of  the  structural  roadblocks  stales  face  in  obtaining  funds  through 
Titles  IV-B  and  IV-E.  Consequently,  diese  commissioners  recommend  that 
the  relationship  between  Titles  IV-B  and  IV-E  be  altered  to  allow  greater 
flexibility  in  spending  monies  for  ^^reventive  seivices.  In  doing  so,  these 
commissioners  believe,  it  would  nol  be  nece.ssajy  to  appropriate  additional 
monies  for  child  welfare  seivices. 

Federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  private  sector  employers 
and  the  general  public,  will  benefit  from  an  increase  in  preventive  services. 
In  addition  to  the  savings  that  should  result  from  fewer  out-of-home  place- 
ments for  children,  strengthening  families  should  enhance  parents'  ability 
U)  meet  their  children's  physical,  inlellecuial,  social,  and  emotional  needs. 

While  this  new  approach  will  require  additional  human  and  financial 
resources,  we  believe  its  long-term  benefits  significantly  outweigh  its  costs. 
We  project  signincani  reductions  in  the  number  of  costly  interventions 
associated  with  removing  children  from  their  families.  Further,  strengthen- 
ing Ihe  family  will  result  in  reduciions  in  juvenile  delinquency,  .school 
dropout,  leen  pregnancy,  and  other  high-risk  behaviors  among  children 
raised  in  troubled  families.  If  we  do  nol  take  ihi\se  steps  toward  supporting 
vulnerable  children  and  their  families,  the  social  and  economic  loll  on  this 
couuliy  will  continue  to  rise. 


We  hive  to  V 
look  and  Ikten  to  : 

the  people  that 

we're  tiyiiig  to  help. 

I  mean,  we  ell  hive 

the  solution  for 

•omebodyehie'i 

problem,  but  we're 

not  listening  to  them 

to  find  out  what  ^ 

their  problem  is. 

In  a  sense,  we're 

playing  God  with 

other  people's  Uvet, 

and  we're  not 

even  bothering  to 

ask  them. 

^LUPEROSS 
Foster  Piraitt 
iMAagelM,  CtUfomla  : 
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Conclusion 


Most  American  children  are  raised  by  their  parents  in  supportive  and  nur- 
turing environnuMits.  However,  recent  social  and  economic  changes  have 
put  new  pressures  on  families,  pressures  that  in  some  cases  ovei"whelm  par- 
ents* ability  to  protect  and  care  for  their  children.  As  a  result,  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  children  have  been  removed  from  their  families  in 
recent  years.  For  these  children,  the  child  welfare  system  has  become  the 
caregiver  of  fu  st  and  last  resort.  Too  many  remain  faceless  and  forgotten  in 
crowded  institutions  and  poorly  supported  foster  homes.  As  a  society,  we 
should  not  continue  to  remove  children  from  their  families  when  eflbrts  to 
provide  support  —  particularly  early  support  —  hold  such  promise  for 
strengthening  families  and  reducing  the  need  for  out-of-home  placements. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  reconuiiends  a  plan  for  compre- 
hensive reform  to  support  and  stiengthen  the  ability  of  parents  to  care  for 
their  children.  This  plan  must  involve  all  sectors  of  society:  at  one  end,  the 
federal  government  nuist  esti\blish  a  framewoi  k  and  provide  support  to  states 
and  localities;  at  the  other  end,  local  comnnmities  and  sei-vice  providers 
must  tailor  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  families.  We  recog- 
nize that  retbrm  takes  time  and  that  success  does  not  occur  overnight.  But 
we  know  enough  now  to  begin.  Further  delay  will  continue  to  place  many 
children  anti  their  families  at  unnecessaiy  risk  and  cost  the  nation  billions  of 
dollars  in  costly  inieiveniions  thai  could  have  been  avoided. 
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It's  not  just  prenatal  care... 
it's  total  mothering...Before  I  can  go 
in  there  and  say,  ""Welli  Ms.  Susan, 
%diy  don't  you  come  on  and  make  this 
appointment?''  I  have  to  first  address 
Ms.  Susan's  problem  of  feeding  these 

other  babies  that  she  already  has, 
because  otherwise,  she  doesn't  want 
to  hear  anything  I  have  to  say, 
because  it's  not  important  at  that 
pohit,  not  to  her...If  I  can't  get  Mom 
a  roof  over  her  head,  then  I'm  never 
gobg  to  get  her  to  that  clinic. 

—  VIVIAN  LOUIS-BURNEiT 
Ctsefiticleri 
CaiicagD,IllUioii 
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11  families,  regardless  of 
their  resources  and  circumstances,  need  occasional  support  and 
assistance.  They  may  need  help  locating  child  care,  treating  a 
child's  health  condition,  or  coping  with  a  learning  problem. 
Many  parents  seek  advice  and  guidance  on  childrearing  or  help 
in  dealing  with  marital  stress  or  a  family  dispute.  Any  family 
can  be  touched  by  mental  illness  or  substance  abuse,  and  none 
is  innnune  to  accidents,  death,  or  disability.  Few  families  are 
completely  free  from  economic  worries. 

In  the  last  half  century,  a  complex  system  of  statutory  and 
publicly  financed  services  has  developed  to  promote  children's 
health  and  development,  assist  parents  in  meeting  children's 
basic  needs,  encourage  success  in  school,  and  protect  children 
from  abuse  and  neglect.  The  United  States  also  has  a  rich  uadi- 
tion  of  pi  ivate  efforts  to  support  and  assist  families,  including 
informal  networks  of  friends  and  relatives,  programs  sponsored 
by  community-based  organizations  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, and  benefits  provided  by  employers. 

For  the  majority  of  well-functioning  families  with  ample 
financial,  social,  and  psychological  resources,  this  mix  of  infor- 
mal support  and  public  and  private  programs  is  both  adequate 
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and  appropriate.  They  generally  have  the  wherewithal  to  overcome  geo- 
graphic, bureaucratic,  or  llnancial  hurdles  and  obtain  the  services  they 
require,'  With  assistance  from  the  family  support  programs  and  networks 
described  in  Chapters  9  and  10,  these  families  should  be  able  to  get  the 
help  they  need  under  most  circumstances. 

For  families  facing  multiple,  severe  problems,  however,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  services  and  supports  is  wholly  inadequate.  These  families  may  have 
trouble  idendfying  programs  or  services,  they  may  find  the  process  of  apply- 
ing and  qualitying  for  assistance  difficult,  and  their  access  may  be  limited  by 
geographic  or  economic  barriers.  Typically,  their  coping  skills  are  limited, 
as  are  their  sources  of  informal  support.  They  may  be  at  imminent  risk  of 
child  abuse,  suffering  extreme  poverty  and  social  isolation,  or  trying  to 
cope  with  substance  abuse,  joblessness,  and  other  stresses. 

Research  and  experience  tell  us  that  children  in  such  severely  uoubled 
families  are  at  greatest  ri.sk  of  serious  health  and  developmental  problems, 
failure  in  school,  social  alienation,  and  long-term  dependency.^  For  these 
children  and  their  families,  an  uncoordinated  service  deliver)'  system  made 
up  of  autonomous,  narrowly  defined  programs  can  rarely  pi  ovide  the  kind  of 
comprehensive,  coordinated,  and  intensive  assistance  necessary  to  resolve  a 
crisis  and  establish  or  regain  healthy  family  functioning.  They  need  more 
integrated  and  sustained  inteiventions  delivered  by  professionals  who  recog- 
nize and  ai'e  able  to  respond  to  a  family's  multiple  problems  and  needs.^ 

A  young  child  with  severe  learning  delays,  for  example,  may  also  have 
unmet  medical  needs,  may  be  undernourished,  and  may  reside  in  substan- 
dard housing  in  a  crime-ridden  neighborhood.  One  parent  or  both  may  be 
clinically  depressed,  alcoholic,  or  dependent  on  drugs.  An  older  brother  or 
sister  may  be  failing  school  and  engaging  in  high-risk  activities  that  exacer- 
bate the  family's  instability.  For  that  young  child,  a  program  that  delivers 
services  designed  solely  to  treat  learning  problems  is  unlikely  to  alleviate 
the  other  adverse  circumstances  in  the  child's  life.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
service  provider  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  authority  to  address  a  fami- 
ly's broad  needs  could  secure  ongoing  health  care  for  the  child,  help  the 
family  apply  for  food  stamps,  refer  the  parents  for  substance  abuse  or  men- 
tal health  treatment,  and  encourage  an  older  sibling  to  participate  in  a 
tutoring  program  and  other  posidve  youth  activities.  He  or  she  could  also 
provide  counseling  to  help  family  members  develop  and  sustain  more  sup- 
portive personal  relationships. 

A  family  is  most  likely  to  receive  tliis  kind  of  intensive,  comprehensive  assistance 
when  pi  ograms  for  children  and  families  shai  e  lliree  fiindamenial  chamcteristics: 
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■  they  are  part  of  art  easily  understood,  comprehensive^  and  cohesive  sys- 
tem that  helps  families  seek  and  secure  henefiLs  and  assistance,  encour- 
ajjes  collaboration  among  programs  and  semces,  and  responds  to  the 
multiple  needs  and  problems  of  severely  troubled  families; 

■  they  share  a  commitment  to  prevention  and  early  intervention  eilbrts 
to  strengthen  families  and  prevent  problems  that  limit  or  threaten  chil- 
dren's long-term  health  and  well-being;  and 

■  they  ensiuT  high-quality  services  by  hiring  skilled  staff,  providing  sup- 
portive work  environments,  and  giving  staff  members  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  children  and  families  they 
sei*ve. 
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Untoi  lunaidy,  the  prestMil  sysieiu  ol  human  scmces  oticMi  falls  short 
or  these  goals.  It  tends  to  deliver  narrowly  defined  stivices  to  narrowly 
defined  populations,  (lollahoralion  across  programs  occurs  rarely  and 
requires  great  effort.  Substantial  investments  in  prevention  and  early 
inteivention  are  of  ten  precluded  by  pressures  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
children  and  families  in  crisis.  Recruiting  and  retaining  talented  individ- 
uals in  fields  such  as  early  child  development,  education,  and  child  wel- 
fare have  become  increasingly  difficult. 

To  address  these  limitations,  the  National  (Commission  on  (Ihildren 
recommends  a  scries  of  steps  to: 

■  promote  greater  collaboration  among  children's  programs  at  the  fed- 
eral level,  decalegori/ing  selected  programs  that  seive  the  same  popu- 
lations, establishing  uniform  eligibility  across  the  major  federal  assis- 
tance programs*  and  facilitating  state-  and  comnuuiity-level  innovation 
in  the  deliveiy  of  semces; 

■  prevent  costly  social  problems  through  policies  and  programs  that  pro- 
mote children's  health  and  development  and  enhance  parents'  ability 
to  nurture  and  support  their  childien; 

■  improve  the  caliber  of  staff  in  programs  serving  children  and  families 
through  increased  training  opportunities,  working  conditions  that 
encourage  innovation  and  flexibility,  and  salaries  that  reward  skilh 
experience,  and  effectiveness. 

These  reconmiendations  offer  both  a  more  humane  and  a  more  cost- 
effective  approach  to  seizing  children  and  families  than  does  the  present 
system.  As  the  stresses  and  problems  facing  many  families  continue  to 
escalate  and  the  costs  to  society  become  dearer,  we  also  believe  they  offer 
the  only  sensible  course  of  action. 


In  fiscal  year  (V\)  1989.  the  federal  government  spent  approximately  $59.5 
bilhon.  or  5,2  percent  of  total  federal  program  outlays,  on  programs  and 
senices  for  children,'  *  (see  Table  11-1).  These  funds  support  at  least  340 
programs  administered  by  offices  and  agencies  .scattered  acro.ss  1 1  cabinet- 


Bringing  Cohesion  to  a  Fragmented  System 
Categorical  Programs  in  a  Fragmented  System 
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EatiMated  Public  Expenditures  on  CMdren,  Fiscal  Year  1989 
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level  deparinienls.  State  and  local  governments  account  for  an  even  larger 
share  of  public  expenditures  on  children,  both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a 
percentage  of  their  budgets.  In  FY  1989,  state  and  local  governments  spent 
at  least  $180.3  billion  —  or  approximately  31  percent  of  their  budgets  —  on 
programs  and  senices  for  children,^  similarly  dispersed  across  a  i  ange  of 
state  and  municipal  agencies  and  offices. 

Witli  the  exception  of  spending  on  public  education,  the  majority  of  feder- 
al, state,  and  local  funds  directed  to  children  support  categoiical  programs.^' 
Categorical  programs  are  designed  to  address  the  particular  needs  of  taiget 
populations  rather  than  providing  benefits  universally.  For  example,  Medicaid, 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  nuuition  programs,  and 
dmg  U'eaunent  progi-ains  have  specific  operating  and  funding  guidelines  that 
define  who  is  eligible  to  participate  in  a  program,  the  range  of  benefits  avail- 
able, and  how  services  are  to  l)e  pronded.  Maiiy  programs  are  means-tested; 
diat  is,  eligibility  for  benefits  is  based  at  least  pardy  on  family  income. 

Categorical  programs  typically  provide  specialized,  narrowly  defined  ser- 
vices, reflecting  the  fact  that  children  and  families  have  different  needs  with 
varying  levels  of  complexity.  Prenatal  care  or  drug  ireatnient.  for  example, 
is  usually  available  from  programs  and  providers  that  deliver  only  those  ser- 
vices.' This  speciaHzauon  often  discourages  semce  prouders  from  looking 
broadly  at  a  child's  or  family's  general  heahh  and  well-being  or  working 
together  to  meet  their  multiple  needs,  h  also  limits  the  types  of  assistance  a 
severely  troubled  family  receives. 

This  partial  and  uncoordinated  response  is  the  product  of  decentralized 
decision  making.  Legislative  and  executive  branch  aulhoriiy  for  establish- 
ing, funding,  and  administering  domestic  policies  and  programs  is  widely 
distributed  across  congressional  conunillees  and  executive  brand  .  iicies 
at  the  federal  level.  Authority  at  the  stale  and  local  levels  is  spread  among 
numerous  legislative  bodies  and  public  agencies.  Interest  and  advocacy 
groups  often  promote  targeted  responses  to  the  needs  of  specific  popula- 
tions. Decentralized  decision  making  is  inherent  in  the  democratic 
process,  but  it  encourages  policymakers  to  address  isolated  problems  in  an 
iterative  manner  and  discourages  a  focus  on  complenientar)*  purposes  or 
the  collective  impact  of  imlividual  actions.^ 
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One  of  the  chief  results  of  a  fragmented,  categorical  system  is  that  pro* 
grams  providing  assistance  generally  have  different,  and  sometimes  conflict* 
ing,  eligibility  criteria  and  administrative  procedures.  Service  providers 
generally  operate  in  separate  locations,  with  different  professional  orienta- 
tions, and  subject  to  distinct  governance  arrangements.  Typically,  tliere  is 
little  conuuunication  or  coordination  among  tliem.  Families  seeking  assis- 
tance thus  encounter  a  seivice  deliveiy  system  that  is  often  confusing,  difli- 
cult  to  navigate,  and  indifferent  to  their  concerns.  At  best,  the  resulting 
labyrinth  discourages  many  families  from  seeking  assistance.  At  worst,  it 
delays  or  denies  the  provision  of  semces  to  those  in  greatest  need.  For 
many,  these  obstacles  appear  at  a  time  when  they  are  least  able  to  cope  with 
additional  stress  or  adversity. 

A  family  seeking  income  support,  food,  and  medical  assistance,  for 
example,  would  typically  encounter  these  organizational  baniers.  Each  of 
the  nation's  major  means-tested  assistance  programs  —  AFDC,  Medicaid, 
and  food  stamps  —  has  its  own  eligibility  criteria,  and  each  is  administered 
by  a  dill'erent  federal  agency  (AFDC  by  the  Family  Support  Administration 
in  the  U  S,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Seivices  (DHHS),  Medicaid 
by  the  Health  ('are  Financing  Administration  in  DHHS,  and  food  stamps  by 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Sen  ice  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture).  At 
the  state  level,  where  eligibility  is  determined  and  benefits  are  provided, 
responsibility  is  also  often  divided  among  agencies  or  divisions  within  agen- 
cies, each  with  separate  offices  or  semce  sites. 

As  a  result,  families  frequently  are  required  to  travel  to  different  loca- 
tions, complete  lengthy  applications,  and  comply  with  differing  eligibilit)' 
rules  and  regulations  (including  interviews;  documentiition  from  employ- 
ers, landlords,  medical  providers,  or  all  three;  and  asset  verifications). 
Some  will  qualify  for  all  three  programs,  some  for  just  one  or  two.  Others 
will  encounter  daunting  procedural  and  bureaucratic  hurdles.  To  a  large 
extent,  this  arduous  process  is  driven  by  federal  statutes  and  regulations, 
administrative  practices  that  difler  across  programs,  and  sanctions  imposed 
on  slates  by  the  federal  government  to  guard  against  errors.  The  result  is 
often  to  delay  a  family's  esrollment  in  a  program  or  to  deny  it  solely  on 
procedural  grounds,-* 

The  present  .system  also  inipo.ses  significant  psychological  costs  on  fami- 
lies seeking  and  accepting  public  assistance.  Poverty  and  patholog)'  largely 
determine  which  families  receive  assistance  and  which  do  not.  To  secure 
any  help  at  all.  families  must,  in  essence,  demonstrate  that  they  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  meet  their  children's  needs  independently.  Wliedier  families 
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seek  preventive  semces  or  emergency  assistance*  they  frequently  feel  the  stig- 
ma society  attaches  to  participation  in  public  programs.  For  some,  this  stig- 
ma is  so  great  and  the  application  proce.  so  demeaning  that  they  forego 
assistance  that  is  important  to  their  childi^.  \s  long-term  health  and  well- 
being.  Eligibility  requirements  based  on  income  or  on  some  definition  of 
failure  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  fair  distribution  of  scarce  social  resources, 
but  when  they  become  the  sole  criterion  and  rationale  for  supporting  fami- 
lies»  they  embarrass  and  demoralize  parents  and  children  and  diminish  soci- 
ety's commitment  to  ensuring  the  well-being  of  all  the  nation's  children. 

Fragmentaticm  and  lack  of  coordination  also  contribute  to  a  widespread 
perception  of  inefllciency  and  waste  in  public  health  and  social  semce  pro- 
grams. In  many  cases,  this  perception  is  justified.  Multiple  layers  of 
bureaucracy  and  extensive  record-keeping  and  reporting  requirements  — 
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Jeveloped  in  part  to  guard  against  misuse  of  public  funds  —  often  cost 
more  than  they  save.  Familiar  stories  of  records  irretrievably  lost  and  multi- 
ple appointments  to  resolve  single  issues  further  fuel  public  impressions  of 
administrative  waste  and  incompetence  in  publicly  administered  or  publicly 
funded  progran\s. 

In  recent  decades,  some  Americans  have  come  to  despair  of  society's 
ability  to  address  many  of  the  problems  plaguing  children  and  families.  In 
particular,  they  are  skeptical  of  govennneni's  ability  lo  respond,  believing 
that  at  least  some  forms  of  public  assistance  do  more  lo  harm  families  than 
to  help  them.^^^  Yet  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women, 
Infants,  and  Children  (WIC),  programs  providing  prenatal  care  to  low- 
income  women,  childhood  immunizations,  high-quality  preschool  educa- 
tion, conipensatoi7  education,  and  other  publicly  supported  efiorts  to  pro- 
mote children's  health  and  well-being  have  documented  records  of  success 
and  cost-effectiveness.^'  Persistent  problems  —  such  as  child  poverty, 
teenage  pregnancy,  failure  in  school,  crime  committed  by  young  people  — 
and  a  flawed  service  deliveiy  system  obscure  the  fact  that  a  number  of  cate- 
gorical health  and  social  sei"vice  programs  have  significantly  improved  the 
lives  and  prospects  of  many  Ajnerican  children.'^ 


More  and  better  collaboration  among  programs  and  providers  is  the  obvi- 
ous solution  to  a  fragmented  and  reactive  health  and  social  service  system. 
But  effective  collaboration  has  eluded  policymakers  and  public  managers 
for  decadesJ"^ 

Federal  mandates  to  coordinate  child  welfare  and  AFD(]  seiA'ices,  for 
example,  have  existed  since  at  least  the  mid- 1950s,  to  little  avail.  Title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  enacted  in  1974,  never  realized  its  potential  to 
create  coherent,  family-oriented  social  service  networks,^  *  (Creation  of  the 
Social  Senites  Block  Grant  in  the  early  1980s,  which  consolidated  the  sepa- 
rate federal  categorical  programs  funded  by  Title  XX,  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring funding  decisions  to  the  states,  and  the  states  have  used  this  authori- 
ty to  set  speiuiing  prioiities  different  from  those  set  by  the  federal  govein- 
ment.  For  the  most  part,  however,  states  have  generally  retained  a  categori- 
cal structure  for  distributing  funds.*-' 

In  recent  years,  several  ageiicies  within  the  federal  government  (includ- 
ing the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  and  the  Bureau  of 
Maternal  aiul  (-hild  Health,  both  in  DHHS)  have  received  legislative  man- 
dates to  coordinate  their  seivices  with  those  of  other  agencies,  but  with  no 
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accompanying  aiuhoriiy  to  compel  other  parts  of  the  federal  government 
to  cooperate  as  well.  Without  this  overarching  authority  or  administrative 
mechanism,  cooperation  depends  largely  on  the  interest,  ability,  and  good 
will  other  agencies,  whose  leaders  often  seive  brief  tenures.  The  same 
bi*..  .wis  exist  at  the  state  level.  To  address  these  problems,  some  states  have 
begun  to  experiment  witli  children's  cabinets  and  other  coordinating  coun- 
cils, with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Several  major  demonstration  projects, 
some  with  foundation  support,  are  also  underway.*^' 

In  general,  however,  there  are  strong  forces  militating  against  interagency 
coordination  and  collaboration  among  public  and  private  service  proxiders. 
Public  and  political  accountability  are  generally  measured  by  how  well  an 
agency  or  program  fulfills  its  particular  mission,  not  by  its  contribution  to  a 
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broader  effort  to  improve  the  overall  health  and  well-being  of  children.^' 
Consequently,  public  agencies  focus  the  bulk  of  their  attention  on  out- 
comes that  tell  only  part  of  the  stoi7  —  for  example,  how  many  children  are 
removed  from  abusive  homes,  how  many  children  are  immunized,  or  how 
much  achievement  scores  have  improved.  There  are  few  resources  and 
fewer  incentives  to  look  at  and  act  on  problems  more  comprehensively.^^ 
Competition  among  state  agencies  for  scarce  resources  creates  further  bar- 
riers to  cooperative  or  collaborative  ventures. 

Within  the  private  sector,  internal  or  external  constraints  make  collabo- 
ration with  government  programs  difficult,  Ir  many  cases,  funding  limita- 
tions or  legitimate  concern  over  the  use  and  abuse  of  public  funds  drives 
this  failure  to  collaborate.  In  other  cases,  it  reflects  reluctance  by  private 
providers  to  serve  those  who  use  publicly  provided  assistance.  Some  private 
physicians,  for  example,  refuse  to  accept  Medicaid  pauents.  In  still  other 
cases,  public  programs  will  not  pay  for  all  of  the  services  a  private  provider 
considers  necessaiy  to  a  child's  or  family's  well-being. 

Different  professional  orientations  among  service  providers  and  public 
managers  can  also  limit  collaboration.  Professionals  tend  to  focus  on  the 
specific  aspects  of  a  child's  or  family's  life  that  are  most  familiar  to  them 
and  often  view  their  patienLs  or  clients  through  narrow  disciplinaiy  lenses. 
Communication  across  disciplines  is  often  limited,  even  among  talented 
professionals  who  are  motivated  to  understand  and  adopt  alternative  clini- 
cal approaches.  Technology,  procedures,  and  terminology  differ. 
Professional  recognition  and  incentives  vary.  These  factors,  combined  with 
the  hc^^y  caseloads  of  many  public  assistance  programs,  make  collabora- 
tion a  difficult,  costly,  and  tinie<onsuniing  process. 

A  More  Responsive  System  for  Children  and  Families 
Services,  supports,  and  assistance  to  families  with  children  must  be  orga- 
nized and  delivered  in  a  way  that: 

■  supports  healthy  child  development  at  every  stage  of  human  growth  and 
across  all  domains  of  development; 

■  enhances  the  ability  of  families  to  cope  with  problems  that  affect  their 
children; 

■  helps  parents  and  children  receive  the  supports  and  services  they  need 
to  avoid  more  costly  problems;  and 

■  ensures  that  when  children  and  famiUes  experience  severe  problems, 
they  can  receive  the  kind  of  intensive,  comprehensive,  and  continuous 
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seiviccs  and  supports  they  need  lo  establish  or  regain  self-sufficiency  and 
healthy  family  f  unctioning* 

To  ensure  that  families  gain  early  access  to  the  seivices  and  supports 
that  meet  tliese  objectives,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  recom- 
mends a  series  of  changes  in  the  organization^  administration^  implemen- 
tation^ and  budget  of  programs  at  all  levels  of  government  to  encourage  a 
more  collaborative  and  comprehensive  service  delivery  system  for  chil- 
dren and  families. 

In  calling  for  greater  collaboration,  we  do  not  advocate  the  wholesale 
merger  of  categorical  programs  into  block  grants.  Insteaci,  we  view  collabo- 
ration as  a  nu)re  thoughtful  process  for  policies  and  programs  to  work 
together  effectively  and  to  reduce  the  administrative  burdens  that  harm 
families,  increase  costs,  and  limit  flexibility. 

The  specific  steps  we  recommend  are: 

■  greater  coordination  of  child  and  family  policies  across  the  executive 
branch; 

■  creation  of  a  joint  congressional  conuniitee  on  children  and  fMuilies  lo 
promote  greater  coordination  and  collaboration  across  the  aiuhorizing 
and  appropriating  committees  with  jurisdiction  over  relevant  policies 
and  programs; 

■  decategorizalion  of  selected  federal  programs  to  bring  greater  cohesion 
and  flexibility  to  programs  for  children  and  families; 

■  uniform  eligibility  and  consolidated,  streamlined  application  processes 
for  the  major  federal  means-tested  programs  and  for  other  programs 
that  seive  the  same  or  overlapping  populations; 

■  incentives  to  encourage  demonstration  pr()jects  and  other  exj>eriments 
in  coordination  and  collaboration  of  sendees  at  the  state  and  local  levels; 
and 

■  new  accoiuuability  measures  that  focus  on  enhanced  child  and  family 
well-being,  rather  than  solely  on  administrative  processes. 

Greater  Coordination  at  the  Executive  Level.  Responsibility  for  pro- 
grams affecting  children  and  families  is  widely  dispersed  across  the  federal 
government.  These  programs  have  traditionally  operated  relatively  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  with  few  attempts  to  coordinate  their  efforts  and 
no  overarching  policy  goals  to  provide  common  direction.  A  similar  focus 
on  single  programs  exists  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  often  in  response  to 
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the  way  programs  arc  organi/od  at  the  I'tidcral  leveL  Tho  combined  result  is 
confusion  and  frustration  for  families  seeking  seivices  in  their  conununities. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan  Seivices  recently  announced  a 
major  reorganization  to  place  many  of  the  programs  it  administers  for  chil- 
dren and  families  withm  one  high-level  agency  to  provide  greater  focus 
and  coordination.^'^  The  Commission  applauds  this  initiative  and  urges 


other  cabinet  departments  to  explore  similar  reorganizations.  We  note, 
however,  that  coordination  within  cabinet  departments  is  only  part  of  the 
solution.  (:t)()rdination  nmst  also  lake  place  across  ever)'  agency  of  govern- 
ment with  policies  and  programs  that  have  a  significant  effect  on  children 
and  families. 

To  bring  higher  priority  and  greater  cohesion  to  federal  policies  to 
sirengthen  families  and  enhance  child  development,  the  National 
Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  the  President  instruct  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  to  evaluate  and  report  on 
the  economic  status  of  the  nation's  families  and  children,  including  an 
appraisal  of  the  federal  programs  and  policies  that  affect  families  and 
their  children.  These  analyses  and  recommendations  should  be  presented 
in  the  annual  economic  report  of  the  President  to  Congress.    We  further 
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urge  the  President,  together  with  Congress  and  the  nation*s  governors,  to 
develop  an  ongoing  mechanism  to  advance  and  improve  the  future  of  all 
American  children  by  pursuing  a  national  strategy  for  families  and  chil- 
dren based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Children.  Setting  priorities,  restructuring,  and  coordinating  child  and  fam- 
ily policies  at  the  highest  levels  of  government  can  also  serve  as  a  blueprint 
for  similar  efforts  by  states  and  local  governments. 

Creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Children  and 
Families.  The  fragmentation  of  policies  and  programs  in  the  executive 
branch  mirrors  the  fragmentation  of  jurisdiction  in  the  legislative  branch. 
At  least  15  congressional  committees  have  jurisdiction  over  various  issues 
and  programs  related  to  children.  Some  authorize  programs,  others  riiise 
revenues  for  them,  and  still  others  appropriate  funds.  This  fragmentation 
stems  from  a  reasonable  effort  to  divide  labor  and  encourage  members  to 
develop  expertise  that  is  liseful  to  the  full  legislative  body.  But  it  also  fosters 
a  narrow  focus  on  populations  and  issues  addressed  by  single  committees 
and  discourages  attention  to  the  collective  impact  of  individual  pieces  of 
legislation.  As  a  result,  a  coherent  policy  to  promote  the  health  and  devel- 
opment of  the  nation's  children  has  never  emerged  —  in  contrast  to  poli- 
cies to  ensure  the  nation's  defense,  protect  itii  agricultural  interests,  and 
provide  medical  insurance  and  economic  security  to  the  elderly. 

In  the  areas  of  economic  policy  and  tiix  policy.  Congress  has  established 
joint  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate.  They  have  no  authority  to  spon- 
sor legislation  but  play  a  critical  role  in  promoting  coordination  across  the 
relevant  committees  and  providing  information  and  analysis.  Based  on  this 
model,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  establishment 
of  a  joint  congressional  committee  on  children  and  families  to  coordinate 
the  actions  of  the  authorizing  and  appropriating  committees  dealing  with 
policies  that  affect  children  and  families. 

Targeted  Decategorization.  Since  the  late  1940s,  government  administra- 
tors, federal  commissions,  and  private  organizations  concerned  with 
improved  public  administration  have  called  for  the  consolidation  of  r^rious 
federal  categorical  programs/  In  that  time,  botli  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  have  advanced  plans.  They  met  with  only  modest  success 


^  *  The  Hdover  Commission  called  for  ronsoliciaiinn  of  caii-gohcal  programs  in  iht-  latt-  194()&  and  t-avly 
1950s.  In  ihv  laie  1960s,  ihc  Ad\iM>r>-  Commiwion  on  Inter,  nvrrnnu-nial  Relations  (ACIR).  the  (U-tu-ral 
Accounting  OnUc.  the  Committee  for  Economic  ncvcIof)ment.  and  the  BudKci  Bureau  (now  the  Oaice  of 
Management  and  Budget)  all  voiced  support  for  s-arious  forms  of  block  grants. 
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uniil  the  eai  ly  1980s»  when  the  Reagan  administration  folded  77  federal 
programs  into  several  block  grants  and  eliminated  62  additional  programs. 
However,  the  range  of  programs  placed  in  block  grants  and  the  accompany- 
ing reductions  in  overall  funding  made  consolidation  a  hotly  contested, 
partisan  issue  for  the  fust  tinie/'^^' 

We  urge  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to  revisit  the  issue  of  con- 
solidation of  selected  categorical  programs,  not  in  a  partisan  manner,  but 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  deliveiy  of  seivices  to  children  and  families  in 
need.  Accordingly,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends 
the  decategorization  of  selected  programs  for  children^  youth,  and  fami- 
lies in  order  to  coordinate  policies  better  at  the  federal  level  and  to 
increase  state  and  local  flexibility  to  design  and  deliver  programs  that 
meet  families'  multiple  needs  and  concerns.  We  do  not  recommend  any 
accompanying  reduction  in  funding.  Targeted  decategoi  i/ation  is  intend- 
ed as  a  slrateg)'  to  improve  semces  to  children  and  families  and  reduce 
administrative  burdens,  not  as  a  way  to  trim  budgets. 

Decategorization  should  be  implemented  cautiously,  focused  on  pro- 
grams within  and  across  agencies  and  cabinet  departments  that  address  the 
same  problems  and  populations.  Several  of  the  recommendations  in  pre- 
ceding chapters  suggest  appropriate  areas  in  which  this  process  might 
begin.  Among  the  health  recommendations  in  Chapter  6,  for  example,  are 
"one-stop  shopping"  for  maternal  and  child  health  seivices,  case  manage- 
ment or  case  coordination  of  health,  nutrition,  and  social  services,  and 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  networks  of  services  for  children  with 
chronic  and  disabling  conditions.  Coordinated  semces  are  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  three-tiered  approach  recommended  in  Chapter  10  to 
strengthen  troubled  families  and  serve  \ailnerable  children  better.  School- 
based  management,  reconunended  in  Chapter  7,  could  also  entail  integra- 
tion of  a  variety  of  educati(m  programs  or  of  education,  health,  and  social 
semces. 

There  are  two  other  areas  in  which  program  consolidation  might 
improve  semces  by  giving  states  and  local  administrators  more  flexibility  in 
designing  programs.  The  first  is  programs  for  runaway  and  homeless  youth 
in  DHHS's  Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families.  The 
Transitional  Living  for  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth,  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Education  for  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth,  and  Runaway 
and  Homeless  Ycmth  programs  might  be  combined.  They  could  also  be 
combined  with  the  Independent  Living  Program  for  foster  children 
approaching  adulthood  to  create  programs  to  sei-ve  older  adolescents  living 
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apart  from  their  families,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  foster  children, 
homeless  children,  or  runaways. 

Similarly,  there  are  several  categorical  programs  in  DHHS  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  designed  to  prevent  or  treat  young  people  engaged 
in  high-risk  activities  —  drug  and  alcohol  use,  gang  activities,  premature 
and  unprotected  sexual  activity,  and  school  dropout.  Research  on  adoles- 
cent development  indicates  that  these  high-risk  activities  are  rarely  isolated; 
young  people  engaged  in  one  type  of  risk  taking  are  generally  involved  in 
others.  Separate  progiams  have  been  developed  and  implemented  to  pre- 
vent or  ameliorate  the  eflecis  of  these  beha\iors,  biu  they  often  seiYe  the 
same  or  overlapping  populations  of  young  people.  In  many  cases,  we 
believe,  they  should  be  combined. 

Uniform  Eligibility  and  Consolidated  Application  Processes  for  Major 
Federal  Programs.  Cher  time,  implementation  of  the  Commission's  income 
security  luid  health  proposals  will  dramatically  decrease  the  size  of  the  AFDC 
population  and  replace  Medicaid  for  children  and  pregnant  women  with  a 
new  health  insurance  program  jointly  funded  by  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. As  these  proposals  are  being  considered  and  adopted,  however,  we  nmst 
ensure  that  families  have  easier  access  than  tliey  presently  do  to  the  full  range 
)f  services  they  need  xo  protect  their  children's  healtli  and  development. 

xore,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  the 
establishment,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  of  uniform  eligibility  cri- 
teria across  the  major  federal  means-tested  programs  for  low-income 
families  with  children  and  across  other  programs  that  serve  the  same  or 
overlapping  populations^^  These  programs  include  AFDC,  Medicaid, 
WYC,  and  food  stamps.  We  further  recommend  that  states  consolidate 
and  streamline  application  procedures.  At  present,  each  state  agency  or 
office  administering  a  means-tested  program  nuist  review  applications  lo 
determine  a  family \s  eligibility  for  senices.  Since  many  low-income  families 
apply  for  and  receive  benefits  from  several  programs,  staff  in  several  offices 
process  applications  for  the  same  family.  Uniform  eligibility  and  a  consoli- 
dated application  process  could  significantly  reduce  the  time,  expense,  and 
papei-work  associated  with  repeated  determinations  of  the  same  family's  eli- 
gibilit)'  for  several  programs.  These  mea.sures  would  also  make  it  less  diffi- 
cult for  families  to  gain  timely  access  io  a  full  complement  of  senices  that 
promote  their  children's  health  and  development. 


"  Inromr  hmiK  tiuw  ru-i-ci  u»  irnuin  .is  thr\  aw.  shur  ihv\  \^,\\^  ( (insulcnibU  .md  f«)r  s\wnlii  rcav.iis. 
but  moM  oihvr  cligihilih  (iiU'iia  <  an  and  s\um\<\  hv  nude  lunldini. 
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Among  the  criteria  that  should  be  siaiulardi/ed  across  programs  are  Uin- 
its  on  resources,  inchiding  the  equity  vahie  of  a  family  car;  reporting 
requirements;  verification  standards;  and  trealnient  of  life  insurance  poli- 
cies and  student  grants,  scholarships,  and  loans,'-*^  Asset  limits  should  also 
be  examined  to  ensure  that  they  accurately  reflect  the  current  cost  of  living; 
where  they  do  not,  they  should  be  increased  accordingly.  For  example, 
AFDCl  places  a  limit  of  $1,500  on  the  equity  a  recipient  may  have  in  an  auto- 
mobile, a  standard  that  has  remained  unchanged  since  1979.  Had  the  equi- 
ty limit  been  adjusted  for  inflation,  it  would  be  approximately  $2,700 
today/^*^  Particularly  in  rural  areas,  this  unrealistically  low  limit  nuiy  force 
families  to  choose  between  receiving  benefits  and  having  a  dependable  car 
to  take  them  to  job  inteiviews,  training  programs,  prenatal  visits,  or  the  gro- 
ceiy  storv.'-^^ 

As  directed  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989,  DHHS 
is  developing  a  model  consolidated  application  form  for  Medicaid,  WK^ 
Head  Start,  services  provided  by  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  (MC^H) 
Block  Cirant,  Migrant  and  Comnuinity  Health  Centers,  and  certain  programs 
for  the  homeless,  l.-nifbnn  eligibility  across  programs  is  critical  to  the  success 
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of  a  consolidated  application;  without  it,  multiple  applications  are  merely 
replaced  by  a  single  application  tliat  is  as  long  and  complex  as  the  many  sin- 
gle applications  it  combines.  Uniform  eligibility  will  shorten  this  form,  mak- 
ing it  less  difficult  for  families  to  complete,  eligibility  workers  to  administer, 
and  stiites  to  process.  Upon  adoption  of  uniform  eligibility  standards,  DHHS 
should  create  a  model  consolidated  application  form  tliat  is  based  on  AFDC, 
Medicaid,  and  food  stamps,  with  automatic  referrals  to  or  enrollment  in 
other  programs  for  which  a  family  may  be  eligible.  These  might  include 
VJIC,  Head  Start,  MC'H,  community  health  centers,  and  homeless  programs. 
We  urge  stales  to  adopt  this  revised  form  as  soon  as  it  is  available.  We  further 
encourage  siiues  to  inidate  aggressive  ouueach  efforts,  such  as  stationing  eli- 
gibilit)'  workers  at  health  clinics,  hospitals,  welfare  oflkes,  and  other  places 
where  families  now  apply  for  single  programs,  in  order  to  facilitate  enroll- 
ment of  tJieir  children  in  all  the  services  they  need.  ^"^ 

State  and  Local  Demonstration  Projects.  Restructuring  at  the  federal 
and  stiUe  levels  is  necessary  but  not  sufficient  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive, integrated  semces  for  children  and  families.  Collaboration  — 
or  tlie  lack  of  it  —  has  its  most  direct  impact  at  the  local  level,  where  chil- 
dren and  families  acuially  receive  assistance.  Concerned  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity, families  participating  in  programs  and  services,  and  service 
providers  are  the  persons  best  suited  to  decide  the  kinds  of  services  needed 
and  the  most  effective  manner  of  delivering  them.  They  see  and  share  the 
problems  that  families  in  their  communities  face  on  a  daily  basis,  they  know 
best  the  strengths  and  resources  that  can  be  marshaled  to  address  problems, 
and  they  have  the  most  at  stake. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  the  federal 
government  and  the  states  provide  incentives  to  encourage  demonstration 
and  pilot  projects  to  improve  the  delivery  of  public  health  and  social  ser- 
vices to  children  and  families.  We  believe  strongly  that  local  communities 
are  better  suited  than  the  states  or  the  federal  government  to  develop  and 
implement  effective  strategies  to  support  children  and  families.  But  commu- 
nities —  especially  poor  conmmnities  —  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  The  fed- 
eral government  and  the  states  need  to  contiibute  ai  least  some  of  the  neces- 
sary resources,  provide  technical  assistance,  disseminate  information  about 
promising  approaches,  and  hold  comnmnities  accountable  for  their  invest- 
ment of  public  funds. 

Essential  elements  of  these  demonstrations  should  be  reducing  or 
eliminating  bureaucratic  hurdles,  overcoming  organizational  and  profes- 
sional barriers  that  prevent  a  comprehensive  approach  to  meeting  fanii- 
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lies*  needs,  and  working  closely  with  parents  in  designing  and  imple- 
menting strategics  to  improve  cliildren^s  health  and  well-being.  Such  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  orientation  of  many  programs  and  service 
providers  may  require  states  to  provide  guidance  and  assisuuice  during 
the  program  planning  and  early  implementation  phases,  as  well  as  in 
evaluating  the  outcomes  of  these  pilot  projects. 

Funding  for  demonstrations  must  also  be  accompanied  by  other  mea- 
sures to  facilitate  adminisu  alive  innovation.  One  such  measure  is  waivers  of 
program  regulations.  Medicaid,  for  example,  normally  requires  that  any 
optional  services  states  choose  to  provide  be  available  statewide.  (Like 
mandatory  seivices,  the  cost  of  optional  Medicaid  semces  is  shared  by  the 
state  and  the  federal  government.)  Several  states  have  requested  that  the 
fedeml  government  waive  this  requirement  so  they  can  use  Medicaid  funds 
to  test  innovative  semce  delivery  options  in  selected  communities  as  a  basis 
for  deciding  whether  to  implement  them  statewide,  hi  some  cases,  waivers 
have  been  readily  granted,  hi  others,  states  have  encountered  opposition 
or  significant  delay.^'* 

The  federal  government  could  also  allow  states  and  programs  receiv- 
ing public  support  to  pool  funds  from  different  programs  or  agencies  in 
order  to  achieve  greater  coherence  in  the  delivery  of  services.*^^  For 
example,  local  communities  may  wish  to  combine  funds  for  a  part-day 
Head  Start  program''  with  funds  for  child  care  provided  by  tlie  Family 
Support  Act's  jot  training  component  as  well  as  other  child  care  funds 
distributed  by  the  state.  This  would  enable  communities  to  provide  high- 
quality,  full-day  care  for  children  of  AFDC  parents  enrolled  in  job  training 
or  education  programs. 

The  Commission  s  recommendations  in  the  areas  of  family  support, 
child  welfare,  and  healtli  care  call  for  some  additional  federal  and  stale 
funding  for  new  or  expanded  programs,  many  of  which  entail  new 
approaches  to  semce  deliveiy.  These  funds  should  be  disbursed  in  ways 
that  encourage  innovation,  problem-solving,  and  flexibility  in  the  provision 
of  services  lo  children  and  families. 

New  Accountability  Measures 
Collaboration  is  a  means  of  impnwing  the  deliveiy  of  seivices  to  children  and 
families,  not  an  end  in  itselfV^'  The  success  of  any  collaborative  effort  must  be 
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measured  by  the  extent  to  which  h  strengthens  families  and  enhances  child 
development.  The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that 
public  and  private  agencies  that  fund  or  administer  programs  to  assist 
children  and  families  measure  the  success  of  these  programs  by  how  much 
they  improve  child  and  family  well-beings  rather  than  simply  by  measuring 
compliance  with  bureaucratic  or  administrative  processes.  Agencies,  partic- 
ularly those  receiving  public  funds,  must  be  accountable  for  the  effects  of 
their  efforts  on  child  and  family  outcomes,  not  solely  on  their  compliance 
with  reporting  requirements  *nd  other  bureaucratic  processes.^** 
Accountability  standards  based  on  measurable  indicators  of  children's  well- 
being  —  for  example,  relevant  health  and  developmental  indicators  through- 
out childhood  and  adolescence,  competency-based  assessments  of  children's 
educational  attainment,  levels  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  rates  of  teenage 
pregnancy,  and  trends  in  youth  incarceration  —  give  the  public  and  policy- 
makers a  clear  sense  of  what  difference  public  investments  make  and  how 
programs  can  be  improved. 


Wlien  families  of  limited  means  turn  to  public  or  charitable  institutions  for 
help  in  securing  basic  preventive  services,  such  as  well-child  health  care,  par- 
ent education,  or  child  development  programs,  they  frequently  find  that 
assistance  is  not  available,  that  programs  cannot  accommodate  additional 
participants,  or  that  resuictive  eligibility  criteiia  preclude  their  enrollment. 
For  some  families,  the  absence  of  preventive  semces  contributes  to  later 
problems  that  require  costly  remediation. 

The  savings  —  in  dollars  and  in  human  suffering  —  that  acci  ue  from 
prevention  are  well  documented  in  many  cases  and  leasonably  inferred  in 
others.'^^  Some  problems,  such  as  infant  mortality,  low  weight  at  birth,  child 
abuse,  failure  in  school,  and  teen  pregnancy,  c;.n  be  averted  with  preventive 
supports  and  services.^  In  particular,  invesunents  in  children's  healdi  and 
development  during  the  prenatal  period  and  in  the  first  few  years  of  life  yield 
important  long-term  benefits.  Yet  the  pressing  needs  of  children  and  fomilies 
in  crisis  often  preclude  public  managers  from  devoting  significant  funding  to 
proven  oi*  promising  prevendve  initiatives.^^  Instead,  the  bulk  of  resoui  ccs 
are  of  necessity  directed  to  those  witli  the  greatest  immediate  need.  Often, 
little  remains  for  preventive  interventions  with  populauons  at  risk  of  develop- 
ing serious  problems. 

This  is  nowhere  truer  than  in  the  nation's  largest  cities,  strapped  for 
funds  and  sn  uggling  to  cope  with  epidemics  of  crime,  homelessness,  drug- 
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exposed  newborns,  and  liunilics  who  are  unable  to  meet  ilieir  basic  needs. 
Treating  these  nrgeni  problems  consumes  and  sometimes  breaks  city  budgets, 
leaving  little  or  nothing  for  programs  to  prevent  the  drug  abuse,  failure  in 
school,  leeu  pregnancy,  and  other  precursors  of  more  costly  social  prolilems. 

In  child  welfare  systems  across  the  counti-y,  funds  are  targeted  almost 
exclusively  to  child  abuse  investigations  and  maintaining  children  in  foster 
care.  What  little  remains  for  prevention  is  generally  directed  to  families  at 
inuninent  risk  of  having  a  child  removed.  There  are  simply  too  few 
resources  to  address  the  needs  of  parents  and  children  whose  problems 
have  not  yet  become  cvises,^'^ 

The  (Commission  believes  society  would  be  better  sened  by  a  spectriun 
of  sen'ices  ranging  from  prevention  to  intensive  ireaiment.  But  prevcniion, 
particularly  broad-based  eflbris  directed  at  populations  who  arc  not  in 
immediate  danger,  generally  receives  lower  priority  in  the  allocation  of 
resoiuces  for  luunan  services,  in  part  because  the  savings  they  produce  are 
not  fully  realized  inunediately.  hivestmeuis  in  prevention  may  help  avert 
current  crises  that  harm  individuals,  threaten  ()i!blic  safely,  and  overwhelm 
health,  child  welfare,  and  education  systems,  but  usually  their  payi)ff  in 
stronger  families,  healthier  children,  safer  comnamities,  and  reduced  pub- 
lic expenditures  comes  years  or  even  decades  later. 

Investing  More  in  Prevention 

Failure  to  invest  more  in  prevention  \iriually  condemns  the  nation  to  i\  self- 
defeating  and  ever-worsening  cycle  of  human  despair,  lost  potential,  and 
social  disiiuegraiion.  Just  two  years  ago,  the  Ford  Foimdaiion  Project  cm 
SiH'ial  Weli'are  and  the  American  Future,  conuneiuing  on  the  iniporiance 
of  invesimenls  in  early  childhood  developmeiu,  slated: 

There  is  no  more  imporianl  ci)!Uradiciion  in  social  policy  than  this: 
From  the  child  development  research  we  now  know  that  the  lirsl  few  years 
of  life  play  a  crucial  role  in  shaping  a  person's  lifelong  mental,  enu>iional, 
and  physical  abilities.  And  yet  it  is  for  this  stage  of  life  that  we  seem  to 
nvake  our  social  invesimenls  most  grudgingly  and  tolerate  the  greatest 
deprivation  ....  Simply  put,  oiu  knowledge  is  not  being  applied.'*** 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  calls  upon  the  nation  to 
increase  its  investment  in  the  prevention  of  problems  thai  limit  individ- 
ual potential  and  drain  social  resources.  Throughout  this  report,  our 
reconunendaiions  r^  Heci  the  importance  we  attach  to  |)revention  li) 
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ensure  that  children  are  safe,  healthy,  and  well  cared  for  from  before 
birth  to  adulthood.  We  offer  a  workable  plan  to  enable  every  pregnant 
woman  to  secure  the  services  she  needs  for  a  healthy  birth  and  to  see  that 
every  child  has  access  to  high-quality  preventive  and  acute  health  care  and 
adequate  nutrition.  To  ensui^/  that  all  parents  have  the  skills^  support,  and 
opportunity  to  nurture  their  children,  especially  in  the  early  years,  we  rec- 
ommend family  support  programs,  family  and  medical  leave,  and  measures 
to  enhance  the  econoiric  security  of  families  raising  children.  To  reduce 
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the  number  of  troubled  families  experiencing  child  abuse  and  neglect,  we 
recommend  community-based  family  presenation  sendees.  To  promote 
success  in  school,  we  urge  greater  availability  of  high-quality  early  child- 
hood programs.  Our  recommendations  to  make  the  present  system  of 
health  and  social  scmces  more  coherent  and  comprehensive  will  also  help 
families  avoid  serious  problems  by  offering  timely  assistance  that  is  respon- 
sive to  their  needs. 

Ensuring  High-Quality  Services  to  Children  and  Families 

Delivering  senices  is  labor-intensive  and  often  requires  sustained  one-to-one 
interaction  between  semce  providers  and  the  children  and  families  with 
whom  they  work.  The  quality  of  senices  depends  on  the  caliber  of  pi  ofession- 
als  and  paraprofessionals  who  stiiff  pK)grams  and  agencies.  Theii  interactions 
with  children  and  parents  often  have  lasting  effects  on  children's  development 
and  families'  ability  to  create  and  sustain  a  niu  turing  enviromnent. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  quality  of  semces.  They  include  the 
proNider's  knowledge,  training,  and  experience,  as  well  as  his  or  her  ability 
to  integrate  new  knowledge  about  human  development,  family  functioning, 
and  the  treatment  of  social  problems  into  daily  practice/^"*  Also  important 
are  features  of  the  provider's  work  environment,  such  as  whether  it  encour- 
ages and  rewards  commitment,  initiative,  and  creative  problem  solving;  the 
extent  to  which  it  enables  staff  to  work  coUegially  and  grow  professionally; 
and  how  well  it  promotes  stability  and  safety.  Quality  of  semces  is  also 
ailected  by  the  number  of  children  or  families  with  whom  a  provider  must 
work  at  any  given  time.^** 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  factors  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  salaries 
paid  and  the  professional  recognition  acco/ded  to  service  providers. 
Unfortunately,  human  .semce  staff  who  work  with  children  and  families  are 
generally  among  the  lowest  paid  and  least  recojMii/ed  professionals  and 
paraprofessionals  in  the  United  States.  This  is  particularly  true  for  teachers 
in  early  childhood  programs  and  in  some  .school  districts,  as  well  as  case- 
workers in  child  welfare  agencies. 

Early  Childhood  Staff.  As  discus.sed  in  Chapters  7  and  9.  high-quali- 
ty child  care  and  early  childhood  compen.satory  programs  can  enhance 
the  development  and  school  readiness  of  children  f  rom  poor  and  highly 
stre.ssed  families,  as  well  as  those  from  more  advantaged  families.  Poor- 
quality  care,  on  the  other  hand,  often  threaten.s  children's  health  and 
impedes  development,  and  it  can  be  particularly  damaging  U)  children 
who.se  economic  and  st)cial  environments  already  pface  them  at  risk. 
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Most  professionals  in  the  early  childhood  field  are  miderpaid  relative  to 
their  education,  training,  experience,  and  responsibility.^^  The  average 
annual  salaiy  of  a  Head  Start  teacher  in  1988  was  SI  1,859.  Almost  half  the 
Head  Start  teachers  thai  year  earned  less  than  $10,000,  and  three-quarters 
of  them  earned  less  than  Si 2,000."^"  Despite  having  more  formal  education 
than  the  average  American  worker,  teachers  in  child  care  centers  in  1988 
had  an  average  annual  income  of  $9,363,  slightly  less  than  the  federal 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  three  that  same  year.  When  wages  are  adjusted 
for  inflation,  child  care  teaching  staff  were  actually  paid  20  to  27  percent 
less  in  1988  than  in  1977.  Only  two  of  eveiy  five  child  care  professionals 
receive  health  insurance  from  their  employers,  and  only  one  in  five  h.as  a 
retirement  plan.-*** 

Young  children  benefit  from  stable  relationships  with  a  small  number  of 
skilled  and  nurturing  caregivers.^"  Yet  low  salaries  in  the  early  childhood 
field  make  it  diflicull  to  attract  and  retain  skilled  professionals.  Child  care 
centers  had  an  average  staff  turnover  rale  in  1989  of  41  percent.  Teaching 
stafl  earning  S4  or  less  per  hour  left  their  jobs  at  twice  the  rate  of  those  who 
earned  more  than  SB  an  hour.^*  Head  Start  programs  also  report  high 
turnover  rates. Low  salaries  provide  few  incentives  (and  fewer  lesources) 
for  further  professional  training  and  education. 

Child  Welfare  Staff.  Recent  and  dramatic  incrc^ases  in  the  number  of 
severely  troubled  families  who  enter  the  child  welfare  system  or  seek  mental 
health  assistance  highlight  the  need  for  superbly  trained,  strongly  commit- 
ted professionals  willing  U)  work  intensively  with  troubled  families.  But  low 
salaries,  crushing  caseloads,  and  the  rigid  procedures  that  govern  many 
aspects  of  practice  make  careers  in  child  welfare  increasingly  unattractive  to 
many  social  workers,  counselors,  and  other  professionals.  They  also  con- 
tribute to  the  poor  morale  and  high  turnover  rates  that  characterize  many 
public  child  welfare  svsiems  in  the  United  vStates. 

A  nationwide  study  of  salaries  in  public  and  private  child  welfare  agencies 
in  1989  found  that  social  workers  with  master's  degrees  earned  an  average  of 
S24,824;  those  without  master's  degrees  earned  between  SI 8,000  and 
519,000.  A  suiTey  of  public  child  welfare  staff  in  more  than  40  states  found 
that  the  median  salaiy  for  entiy-ltAvl  direct  senice  workers  in  1989  was  just 
above  S2 1.000;  for  lo}>level  direct  seivice  workers,  it  was  just  above  S27,()0().  ^  * 

Other  dt»velopment.s  in  the  child  welfare  field  in  the  last  decade  have  also 
made  it  harder  tt)  recruit  and  retain  skilled  .staff.  Increased  reports  of  abuse 
and  nt^glect  have  forced  child  welfiue  agencies  to  direct  an  ever-larger  share  of 
their  human  and  financial  resources  to  investigations  and  protective  senices. 
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In  many  connniuiiiies,  caseloads  ior  child  wcUare  workers  have  become  so 
large  thai  ihey  prevent  anything  more  than  cursoiy  attention,  impersonal 
suiveillance,  and  administrative  review.  Workers  average  between  50  and 
70  cases  at  any  given  lime,  although  some  caseworkers  report  cariying 
more  than  200  cases  sinmltaneously.^^*'  As  a  result,  many  professionals  who 
entered  the  child  welfare  field  with  the  training  and  desire  to  help  families 
put  their  lives  back  together  find  themselves  unable  to  take  the  time 
required  to  work  aggressively  und  intimately  with  families  in  trouble.  At  the 
same  lime,  federal  and  state  accounlabiliiy  requirements  and  papenvork 
demands  have  grown  over  die  years,  limiting  the  flexibility  and  autonomy 
of  child  welfare  workers.  ^'  Child  welfare  work  and  child  protective  services 
have  also  become  increasingly  dangerous  and  stressful  jobs,  requiring  staff 
to  enter  homes  and  neighborhoods  where  crime  and  violence  threaten 
their  safety. 

In  addition,  budget  pressures  have  led  some  agencies  to  downgrade 
child  welfare  positions  frtmi  professional  to  nonprofessional  status,  thus 
bringing  fewer  trained  professionals  into  public  agencies. Today,  only  25 
percent  of  caseworkers  providing  direct  seivices  in  the  child  welfare  system 
have  any  social  work  training;  roughly  50  percent  have  no  previous  experi- 
ence working  with  children  and  families  or  in  human  service  agencies.^-' 
These  features,  combined  with  relatively  low  salaries,  make  it  dinieull  for 
child  welfare  agencies  lo  attract  or  retain  qualified  stall.  In  Washington, 
D.C,  for  example,  more  than  half  of  ihe  child  welfare  agency's  social  work- 
er positions  are  tmlilled/'**^  Turnover  in  the  field  is  also  quite  high.'^^  Many 
experienced  social  workers  leave  public  seivice  for  more  hicraiive  and  less 
stressful  positions  in  private  practice,  industrial  social  work,  and  employee 
assistance  programs.  As  a  restill,  foster  children  rarely  have  the  same  case- 
worker throughout  their  stay  in  the  system,  and  reports  of  children  lost  in 
the  public  child  welfare  bureaucracy  have  become  all  U)o  familiar. 

Public  School  Teachers.  Public  concern  has  mounted  in  the  last  decade 
over  the  ability  of  the  nation's  .schools  lo  provide  children  with  the  skills 
and  knowledge  they  will  need  lo  function  effectively  in  a  highly  complex 
society  and  an  intensely  competitive  global  market.  Recognizing  the  pivotal 
role  that  teachers  play  in  improved  student  performance,  education  rdbrm 
in  the  early-  to  mid-1980s  emphasized  higher  salaries  in  an  eiforl  lo  recruit 
and  retain  talented  individuals  to  ihe  leaching  profession.  Subsequent 
reform  eflbrts  have  expanded  this  focus,  stressing  with  increasing  mgency  the 
need  U)  recruit  America\s  best  and  brlghiesi  lo  careers  in  education  and  to 
create  working  environmenis  for  teachers  that  encourage  skill  and  creativity. 
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III  1990,  the  average  salary  of  classroom  teachers  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  was  $31,451  (in  1990  dollars).  In  real  terms,  tliis 
represents  a  9.4  percent  increase  in  salaries  between  1976  and  1990.^*^ 
Across  slates  and  school  districts,  however,  there  is  great  variation  in  aver- 
age pay,  ranging  from  just  under  $21,000  in  several  southern  states  in  1988 
to  more  than  $33,000  in  California,  Connecticut,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.^^ 

Unlike  many  other  professionals,  teachers  have  little  say  in  decisions 
about  the  content  and  sti  ucture  of  their  work  and  tlie  standards  by  which 


they  are  evaluated,  hi  highly  bureaucratic  and  centralized  school  systems, 
they  have  little  opportunity  or  incentive  to  innovate,  consult  with  other 
teachers,  or  work  collegially.  They  spend  anywhere  from  10  to  50  percent 
of  their  workday  performing  noninstructional  tasks,  such  as  monitoring 
luncnroomr*  and  playgrounds  oi  completing  administrative  chores.  Only 
limited  attempts  arc  made  in  most  schools  to  use  highly  skilled  and  experi- 
enced teachers  to  provide  advice  and  guidance  to  new  teachers.'^'* 
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These  working  conditions,  combined  with  relatively  low  salaries,  discour- 
age the  nation's  best  students  from  pursuing  careers  as  educators. 
Although  the  percentage  of  entering  college  freshmen  expressing  an  inter- 
est in  teaching  rose  slightly  in  the  nud-1980s»  this  increase  was  f)receded  by 
a  14-year  decline,  in  which  interest  in  teaching  plummeted  80  percent. 
Even  more  troubling  is  the  fact  that  new  and  aspiring  teachers  continue  to 
be  drawn  disproportionately  from  the  lower  ranks  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege graduates. 

Efforts  to  Improve  the  Qtiality  of  Services 
to  Children  and  Families 
Direct  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  services  to  children  and  families 
have  come  primarily  from  states  and  the  federal  govei  nment  and  from  aca- 
demic institutions  and  professional  associations  that  provide  training  and 
accreditation  for  staff  and  programs.  To  a  lesser  extent,  parents  with  the 
knowledge  and  ability  to  remove  children  from  unsatisfactor)'  arrangements 
also  prompt  programs  and  professionals  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  semces. 

Regulation  of  programs  sei-ving  children  is  primarily  a  state  responsibili- 
ty. States,  for  example,  define  and  enforce  minimum  standards  for  child 
care,"'^  As  discussed  in  Chapter  9,  state  regulation  of  child  care  services 
varies  widely,  does  not  apply  to  many  programs  and  providers,  and  is  not 
generally  backed  by  adequate  enforcement  and  monitoring.  The  federal 
role  is  much  more  limited.  Head  Start  maintains  program  performance 
standards  that  are  a  prerequisite  to  recei\ing  funds.''^  Until  they  were  sus- 
pended in  1980,  the  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements  applied  to 
federally  supported  child  care  programs. 

Professional  associations  also  establish  standards  of  quality  for  stafi'  and 
programs.  Program  accreditation  in  child  welfare  and  child  care  is  provided 
by  organizations  like  the  Council  on  Accreditation  (established  by  the  major 
professional  associations  in  the  child  welfare  field)  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children.^"  Other  organizations, 
like  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and  the  National  biuck  Child 
Development  Institute,  have  established  standards  to  guide  program 
dexelopment.^^  Teacher  certification  is  provided  by  every  state,  with  a  vari- 
ety of  alternative  approaches  to  training,  certification,  and  standards 
emerging  in  recent  years.  For  example,  the  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards,  created  by  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the 
Economy,  will  begin  in  1993  to  certify  teachers  who  meet  a  more  rigf)rous 
set  of  standards  than  those  now  used  in  any  state  in  the  couniiy.*"*^ 
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Some  stale  and  federal  lunds  are  available  for  tiaining  professionals  who 
work  with  children.  As  noted  in  Chapter  9,  the  new  federal  Child  Care  and 
Development  Block  Grant  includes  funds  for  training  and  other  measures 
to  improve  the  quality  oi  child  care  services.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
states  and  cities  have  launched  Joint  public-private  initiatives  to  enhance 
quality  by  providing  training  to  existing  child  care  snff.  In  Illinois,  for 
example,  a  private  foundation,  in  partnership  with  the  state  child  welfare 
agency,  provides  scholarships  to  child  welfare  staff  to  pursue  advanced 
degrees  in  social  work  and  early  child  development.''^  Many  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  also  link  additional  coursework  and  training  by  teach* 
ers  to  salary  increases. 

High-quality  senices  iue  rarely  cheap.  Public  administrators  increasingly 
face  the  uadeoff  between  higher  standaids  and  lower  costs.  But  services  to 
children  and  families  have  been  subsidized  for  years  by  proxiders  willing  to 
accept  low  salaries  and  often  difficult  working  conditions.  Projected  labor 
shortiiges  in  coming  decades,  however,  will  make  this  less  likely  in  the  future. 
Without  additional  investments  in  the  quality  of  semces  for  children  and  fami- 
lies, the  nation  will  lack  skilled  professionals  in  virtually  eveiy  field  that  selves 
children  and  faniilies  at  just  the  time  when  their  semces  are  needed  most. 


A  society  that  values  children  nuist  also  value  the  adults  who  work  with  chil- 
dren. It  does  this  through  the  salaries  it  pays,  the  work  environments  it  cre- 
ates, and  the  pw  ^^ional  status  it  confers.  Therefore,  the  National 
Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  salaries  and  training  opportuni- 
ties be  significantly  increased  in  the  early  childhood  and  child  welfare 
fields  and  that  states  and  school  districts  with  teachers^  salaries  below  the 
national  average  bring  these  salaries  up  to  the  average.  In  every  case^  pay 
structures  and  incentives  should  be  linked  to  demonstrated  competence. 

The  shortage  of  skilled  professionals  in  the  a.  *.as  of  early  childhood,  child 
welfare,  and  education  poses  significant  risks  to  the  well-being  and  future 
prosp^TLs  of  growing  numbers  of  American  children.  This  situation  will  Ih* 
reversed  only  when  Uie  public  demands  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  highly  skilled 
and  committed  professionals  to  work  with  children  and  their  families. 
Professional  associations  alrc^ady  ofler  \'oluntaiy  accreditation  and  certification 
to  those  programs  and  staff  that  choo.se  U)  meet  their  high  standards.  We 
luge  programs  and  agencies  to  work  toward  accreditation  from  reputable 
institutions  and  associations  whose  standards  reflect  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  relevant  research  on  child  development  uiui  best  professional  practice. 


Recruiting  and  Retaining  Skilled  Professionals 
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We  also  urge  employers  to  offer  support  and  provide  opportunilies  for 
their  employees  to  seek  certification*  and  to  recogni/c  a<klilional  ti  aining 
oi*  qualifications  through  salaiy  inci  cases. 

Costii  and  Benefits 

The  organizational  and  administrative  changes  reconnnendcd  al  the  feder- 
al level  will  t  iicoiu age  states  and  localities  to  experiuu^nt  with  more  cost- 
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efl'cctivc  methods  of  delivering  seivices  to  cliildren  and  families.  They  will 
also  reduce  federal  and  state  administrative  costs  associated  with  establish- 
ing eligibility  for  public  programs.  No  data  are  available  to  estimate  the 
potential  savings  from  these  measures.  With  the  federal  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  we  reconnuend.  as  well  as  realistic,  focused  systems 
at  the  state  level  to  track  clients,  nmch  better  information  on  the  re?,ulting 
costs  and  savings  can  be  developed. 

Nor  are  cost  estimates  available  to  reflect  the  extent  to  wlu  \\  uniform 
eligibility  will  increase  participation  in  federal  programs  as  f  ^nilies  find  it 
less  complicated  to  enroll  in  a  range  of  federal  assistance  pv  /grams.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  we  are  convinced  that  reducing  admir'Sirative  coiuplex- 
ity  will  make  it  possible  for  more  families  to  receive  assis\ance  in  a  timely 
fashion  and  will  reduce  the  number  of  individuals  requi;Mig  later,  more 
costly  treatment,  remediation,  or  incarceration. 

The  Cllaude  Pepper  Young  Americans  Act  of  1990  authorizes  S30  million 
for  grams  to  suues  for  the  development  of  coordinated,  collaborative  sys- 
tems for  the  deliveiy  of  health  and  social  seivices  to  children  and  dieir  fam- 
ilies. To  receive  a  grant,  a  governor  nmst  establish  or  designate  an  inde- 
pendent body  to  oversee  the  design  and  implemeiuation  across  state  agen- 
cies of  policies  that  enhance  children's  health  and  development.  We  urge 
C-ongress  to  appropriate  the  funds  it  authorized  in  1990  to  facilitate  states' 
efforts  to  bring  about  more  colierent  and  comprehensive  semce  systems 
for  children  and  families. 

Earlier  chapters  propose  funding  to  establish  family  support  programs 
and  family  prescivaiion  seivices,  as  well  as  to  expand  maternal  and  child 
health  .seivices.  These  initiatives  should  include  incentives  to  increase  coor- 
dination and  collaboration  in  the  deliveiv  t)f  .seivices. 

Funding  reconnnendations  to  increa.se  .salaries  and  training  opportuni- 
ties in  the  early  childhood  and  child  welfare  fields  are  included  in  (Chapters 
9  and  10.  We  recoimnend  .salaiy  increases  for  teachers  only  in  states  and 
di.slricts  where  pay  levels  are  substantially  below  national  averages.  Slate 
and  local  f  unds  will  be  required  to  raise  the.se  salaries  to  the  national  mean. 


As  a  nation,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  rely  exclusively  or  primarily  upon 
autonomous,  narrowly  defined  programs  to  meet  the  complex  and  interre- 
lated needs  of  troubled  families.  We  cannot  tolerate  a  situation  in  which 
families  needing  assistance  slip  into  crisis  because  they  are  unable  to  secure 
help  in  a  timely  fashion.  Nor  can  we  countenance  a  .system  that  discourages 
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this  counti7's  best  and  brightest  citizens  from  devoting  their  skills  and 
expertise  to  the  seivice  of  children  and  families. 

We  have  the  skill,  ability,  and  resources  to  build  a  better  system  of  pro- 
grams and  ser\'ices  for  children  and  families.  As  the  severity  of  problems 
facing  some  families  worsens  and  demand.s  on  our  public  resources  mount, 
we  also  have  the  motivation.  Now  we  need  the  political  will  and  administra- 
tive clout  to  achieve  it. 
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Children  have  more 
need  of  models  than  of  critics* 

— JOSEPH  JOUBERT 
French  Moralist 
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H  he  acquisition  of  values  and  a 
moral  framework  for  decision  making  is  a  central  aspect  of 
huiaan  development.  The  ability  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong,  to  empathi/e  with  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  oth- 
ers, and  to  act  upon  these  judgments  is  a  uniquely  human  char- 
acteristic. Every  successful  society  is  marked  by  common  values 
that  determine  the  nature  and  conduct  of  relationships 
between  individuals  and  between  the  larger  community  and  its 
members.  These  values  are  the  glue  that  holds  societies  togeth- 
er and  motivates  people  to  behave  in  socially  responsible  and 
acceptable  ways. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children's  hearings,  town 
meetings,  site  visits,  and  discussions  with  children,  teenagers, 
parents,  and  other  adults  revealed  much  that  was  troubling 
about  the  values  that  many  children  learn  from  the  actions  of 
their  parents  and  prominent  citi/ens,  from  the  media  and  other 
manifestations  of  popular  culture,  and  from  the  subtle  mes- 
sages of  the  nation's  social  policies  and  institutional  practices. 

Today,  too  many  young  people  seem  adrift,  without  a  steady 
moral  compass  to  direct  their  daily  behavior  or  to  plot  a 
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ihoughllnl  and  responsible  course  for  their  lives.  We  see  the  worst  manifes- 
tation of  this  in  reports  of  violent  and  predatory  behavior  by  adolescents  in 
large  and  small  communities  across  the  nation.  It  is  evident  in  lifestyles  and 
sexual  conduct  that  indulge  personal  gratification  at  the  expense  of  others* 
safety  and  well-being.  It  is  revealed  as  well  in  a  culture  that  ranks  wealth 
and  the  acquisition  of  material  possessions  above  semce  to  one's  comnnmi- 
ty  or  to  the  nation.  It  is  also  demonstrated  in  the  declining  voting  rates  of 
young  citizens.^ 

Much  of  what  we  saw  and  heard  also  made  us  wony  about  tlie  public  val- 
ues implicit  in  individual  words  and  actions  and  in  Americans'  failure  to  act 
in  concert  to  change  the  conditions  that  harm  children  and  undermine 
their  families'  ability  to  support  and  nurture  them.  As  a  commission  on 
children,  we  could  not  avoid  questioning  the  moral  character  of  a  nation 
that  allows  so  many  children  to  grow  up  poor,  to  live  in  unsafe  dwellings 
and  violent  neighborhoods,  to  lack  access  to  basic  health  care  and  a  decent 
education.  In  our  visits  to  conmmnities  across  the  countiy,  we  saw  the  con- 
sistent presence  of  institutional  inmiorality  —  often  unintended,  but  pre- 
sent nonetheless.  We  were  shocked  by  the  callous  treatment  of  children  in 
the  child  welfare  system  and  the  public  health  system.  We  visited  schools 
with  leaky  roofs  and  playgrounds  littered  with  addicts'  needles.  We  talked 
to  students  who  feared  they  would  be  shot  on  their  way  to  school.  We  met  a 
homeless  child  who  .spoke  of  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  a  welfare  hotel,  and  a 
runaway  girl  who  shared  the  nightmare  of  her  life  on  the  streets. 

Of  course,  we  heard  as  well  of  individual  and  collective  acts  of  tremen- 
dous genero.sity  and  kindness,  but  we  had  to  ask  why  the.se  were  the  excep- 
tions and  benign  neglect  so  often  the  rule.  We  wondered  about  the  nu.ral 
messages  conveyed  to  children  through  public  actions  and  individual 
behavior  —  messages  about  their  worth  to  adults,  about  what  they  should 
strive  for  in  their  lives,  and  about  how  they  should  view  and  treat  others. 

C-hildren  and  adolescents  need  clear  and  consistent  messages  about  per- 
sonal conduct  and  public  responsibility.  The  National  Commission  on 
Children  therefore  urges  public  and  private  sector  leaders^  community 
institutions,  and  individual  Americans  to  renew  their  commitment  to  the 
values  of  human  dignity^  character^  and  citizenship  and  to  demonstrate 
that  commitment  through  individual  actions  and  in  the  setting  of  nation- 
al priorities.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that: 

■  parents  be  more  vigilant  and  aggressive  guardians  of  their  children's 
nu)ral  development,  monitoring  the  vahies  to  which  their  i  hildren  are 
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exposed,  discussing  conilictiug  messages  with  their  children,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, limiting  or  precluding  their  children's  exposur:?  to  images  par- 
ents consider  offensive; 

■  the  recording  industry  continue  and  enhance  its  efforts  to  control  the 
distribution  of  inappropriate  materials  to  children; 

■  television  prodiicers  exercise  greater  restraint  in  the  content  of  pro- 
gramming for  children,  and  stations  show  greater  restraint  in  the 
amoimt  and  type  of  advertising  aired  during  children's  programs; 

■  communities  create  opportiniities  for  voluntary  semcc  by  children  and 
adults  and  recognize  the  coruributions  of  voliniteers;  and 

■  individuals  renew  their  personal  commitment  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  all  the  nation's  children  and  demonstrate  this  commitment  by 
giving  highest  priority  to  personal  actions  and  public  policies  that  sup- 
port children  and  value  families. 


At  least  some  of  children's  moral  confusion  stems  from  the  conduct  and 
attitudes  of  prominent  adults  and  major  social  institutions.  In  recent  years, 
the  nation  has  seen  religious  leaders  and  public  officials  involved  in  scan- 
dals that  belie  their  professed  commitment  to  family  values  and  betray  the 
public's  trust,  l-eading  financiers  and  corporate  execuuves  have  been  pros- 
ecuted for  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  clients  or  share- 
holders. Rampant  materialism  amorig  adults  fosters  shallow  ambitions  in 
children  and  encourages  them  in  empty,  reckless,  and  sometimes  danger- 
ous pursuits.  The  media  and  entertainment  industries  glamorize  drugs, 
sex,  greed,  and  violence  through  movies,  television,  and  music,  and  in  the 
personal  lives  of  some  popular  entertainers  and  athletes. 

There  are  also  disturbing  indications  that  a  growing  number  of  mothers 
and  fathers  lack  both  the  ability  and  the  commitment  to  be  responsible  par- 
ents. Profound  social  and  economic  changes  in  the  past  two  decades  have 
fimdamentally  altered  the  roles  and  relationships  of  many  parents  and  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  routines  of  family  life.  Some  of  these  changes  have  had 
troubling  consequences.  More  children  today  grow  up  without  the  consis* 
tent  presence  of  a  father  in  their  lives.  Working  parents,  even  in  two-parent 
families,  find  it  diflicult  to  spend  as  much  time  wii!i  their  children  as  they 
would  like  and  their  children  need.  A  higher  percentage  of  unmarried 
teenagers  give  birth  today  than  in  decades  past,  and  these  young  mothers 
often  laek  the  maturity,  economic  means,  and  parenting  skills  to  care  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 


The  Roots  of  Children's  Moral  Confusion 


Finally*  childrtMi\s  moral  confusion  rt'flecis  the  contradictions  that 
exist  in  the  larger  society  around  them,  hidividual  and  collective  actions 
often  belie  our  staled  allegiance  to  ccnnnion  values.  For  example,  the 
links  hetweon  race  and  economic  disadvantage  surfaced  so  often  in  our 
investigations  that  we  question  the  depth  of  the  nation  *s  commitment  to 
eradicating  racism.  Violence  peivades  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  children 
we  met  that  we  question  society's  commitment  to  protect  and  nurture  its 
young  people.  Longstanding  policies  and  established  practices  that  beUt- 
tle  the  poor  and  shortchange  the  young  seem  to  deny  Americans*  com- 
mitment to  the  common  good. 

In  more  than  a  year  of  hearings,  town  mee^nigs,  site  visits,  and  focus 
groups,  the  Commission  received  a  consistent  message  from  adults  and 
children  alike  that  too  nuuiy  Americans  have  drifted  away  from  the  values 
and  beliefs  that  promote  personal  happiness,  strong,  supportive  families, 
and  a  caring  society.  1  his  message  was  highlighted  by  parents  in  hidiana, 
teenagers  in  Boston  and  Kansas  City,  and  minisieis  in  South  Carolina,  li 
was  also  the  central  theme  of  testimony  by  the  U.S.  Secretaiy  of  Health 
and  Human  Senices,  who  called  for  restoration  of  "a  vigorous,  demand- 
ing, dynamic  culture  of  character."**^ 

The  Nation's  Values 

America  is  a  pluralistic  society,  strengthened  by  the  variety  of  cultures  that 
continually  recreate  our  nation.  The  natit)n's  founders  sought  to  protect 
this  diversity  by  enshrining  freedom  of  speech  and  worship  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  To  this  day,  the  coexistence  of  an  array  of  viewpoints  in  the 
nation  is  cause  for  pride  and  powerful  testimony  to  our  love  of  freedom. 

But  we  must  also  be  concerned  about  how  our  children  develop  values 
and  about  the  values  we  convey  to  them  individually  and  as  a  nation. 
There  is  a  growing  .sense  that,  in  its  effort  to  protect  diversity,  America  has 
neglected  its  concomitant  responsibility  lo  preserve  and  protect  certain 
fundamental  values  that  govern  our  conduct  toward  others  and  define 
our  rights  and  obligations  as  citizens.  Commcndably,  Americans  have 
resisted  efforts  to  impose  a  uniform  cult\ire  through  the  schools,  the 
media,  or  governmeiu  action.  Yet  in  so  doing,  we  may  also  have  neglect- 
ed to  stress  to  children  the  common  values  upon  which  a  free  and  vibrant 
societ)'  depends  —  respect  for  human  dignity,  the  cultivation  of  personal 
character,  and  the  exercise  of  responsible  citizenship.  The.se  are  the  val- 
ues that  all  sectors  of  .society  nmsi  reiterate  to  the  nation's  children  in 
words  and  actions. 
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Human  Dignity 

Human  (iij^nily  has  three  components.  The  first  is  self-respect,  or  respect 
for  one's  own  body,  behavior,  and  beliefs.  Self-respecting  individuals  refuse 
lo  lei  others  exploit  them,  and  they  adopt  health  and  behavioral  practices 
tlial  prt)niole  llieir  physical  and  psychological  well-being.  Self-respect  is  a 
prerequisite  for  treating  others  with  dignity  and  respect. 
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The  second  aspect  of  human  dignity  is  respect  for  others,  which  uicludes 
respect  for  diversity  and  a  refusal  to  condone  bigotry  or  accept  discrimination 
based  on  race,  rehgion,  gender,  or  lifestyle/  Respect  for  others  does  not 
imply  agreement  with  them,  but  it  does  reflect  a  fundamental  connniunent  to 
treating  all  individuals  witli  dignity.  Respect  for  others  also  reflects  an  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  l>etween  rights  and  responsibilities  and  therefore 
entails  a  refusal  to  enter  into  relationships  that  benefit  only  oneself^ 

Finally,  human  dignity  involves  caring —  having  compassion  for  those  in 
need,  regardless  of  whether  their  own  actions  conn  ibuted  to  their  need.  A 
caring  individual  and  a  caring  society  practice  charity  toward  the  weak  and 
the  vuhierable  through  individual  acts  and  conmmnity  eilorts. 


Men  and  women  of  character  exemplify  ageless  virtues  —  hard  work  and 
perseverance,  a  willingness  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  actions, 
and  personal  invjgrity.  They  reject  deceit  and  believe  honesty  must  be  at 
the  core  of  human  interactions  and  experiences.^  hidividuals  of  character 
recognize  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  others,  whether 
through  exploitation  of  weakness,  refusal  to  accord  them  a  fair  share  of 
resources  and  opportunity,  or  adoption  of  rules  and  practices  that  reflect 
selfishness  and  greed."^  They  also  reject  violence  as  a  means  of  resolving  dis- 
putes or  satisfying  desires. 


The  United  States  was  founded  on  democratic  ideals.  American  history  is  a 
condnuing  struggle  to  bring  these  ideals  to  reality  through  participadon  in  the 
processes  and  institutions  of  government  at  eveiy  level,  through  respect  for 
die  legidmate  use  of  law  and  authoniy,  and  Uu'ough  Uie  willingness  to  speak 
out  when  power  is  abused  or  rights  are  arbitrarily  resuicted.  Tnie  pauiodsm, 
based  on  lx)th  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  Uie  histoiy  and  tradi- 
dons  of  die  nadon,  demands  notliing  less.  Freedom  is  the  great  privilege  of 
cidzenship  in  a  democracy,  hnelligent  exercise  of  diat  freedom  and  willing 
acceptance  of  one's  civic  dudes  are  the  accompany  iiig  obligadons. 

Every  recommendadon  in  this  report,  .;s  well  as  its  underlying  rationale, 
embodies  these  values. 


*  Ai  litnrs.  individual  righus  yield  lo  iht*  ri>»hl  in  religiotis  (rrt'doin.  Ii  is  \\\v  prat  tu  i*  n{  s<itne  rrligious 
tommunitifs,  ioi  example.  u>  assign  <li(Ifirni  rules  lo  mrn  ami  vvDnuMi. 
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How  Children  Develop  Values 

ClhiUlren's  moral  devt'lopinciu  has  long  bct'u  the  subject  onmcnsivc  uivcs- 
ligation.  Scholars  disagree  about  how  much  intlueiice  various  factors  have 
in  the  acquisition  of  values,  but  they  generally  agree  that  children's  moral 
development,  Uke  their  physical,  init'Ueciual,  and  social  development,  is  a 
gradual  process  that  begins  in  the  early  years  of  life  and  continues  through 
adolescence.  As  children  grow  and  niaturei  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong 


becomes  more  sophisticated,  and  their  responses  to  situations  requiring 
ethical  judgments  become  more  complex/' 

Throughout  the  various  stages  of  moral  development,  children  are  influ- 
enced by  the  people  aroimd  them,  beginning  with  parents  and  extending 
to  other  adults  and  peers.  C*hildren  are  al.so  influenced  by  the  major  social 
institutions  in  their  lives,  by  their  surroundings,  and  by  dieir  culture. 
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Parents 

Children  learn  to  live  in  society  by  living  in  a  family/  Parents  influence 
children's  values  through  the  example  they  set  in  iheir  daily  lives,  by  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  rules,  and  by  conununicating  approval  or  disapproviU 
of  a  child's  actions.  By  creating  an  orderly  and  reliable  environment,  p  u- 
ents  give  children  the  security  to  gradually  acquire  independence.**  By  cre- 
ating a  loving  environment,  they  make  children  feel  valued,  a  necessai7 
condition  to  being  able  to  value  others.  Not  surprisingly,  almost  two-thirds 
of  children  inteiviewed  in  a  recent  national  suiyey  indicated  that  they  turn 
to  their  parents  for  n.oral  guidance/^ 

A  growing  body  of  social  science  research  highlights  the  link  between 
family  relationships  and  adolescent  risk-tiiking,  particularly  early  initiation 
of  sexual  activity,  hi  general,  yoimg  people  are  less  likely  to  become  sexual- 
ly active  at  a  young  age  when  children  and  parents  share  the  same  values, 
when  family  ties  are  close,  and  when  pareni-child  relationships  are  based 
on  conununication  and  strong  parental  support.*"  Other  studies  show  that 
teenage  girls  are  less  likely  to  engage  in  early  sexual  intercourse  when  their 
mothers'  parenting  style  combines  aft'ection  with  firm,  mild  discipline  and 
clear  limits  on  behavior.*'  The  Conmiission's  sunxys  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren suggest  that  children  appreciate  their  parents*  steady  guidance  and 
consistent  enforcement  of  rules.  While  about  half  of  the  children  suneyed 
were  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  oversight  they  received  from  their  par- 
ents, 8  percent  reported  wishing  "a  lot"  of  the  time  that  their  parents  were 
"more  strict"  or  "^kept  closer  watch*  over  them  and  their  lives.  Thirty-nine 
percent  said  they  sometimes  felt  that  way.  Only  2  percent  said  they  never 
want  their  parents  to  be  stricter  or  more  attentive.*"^ 
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Other  Adults 

As  children  grow,  their  circle  of  influential  adults  widens,  and  they  are 
expo.sed  to  other  authority  figures  and  role  models.  Adults  who  link  chil- 
dren with  community  institutions,  particularly  teachers,  religious  leaders, 
school  counselors,  and  leaders  of  youth  ser\ice  organizations,  also  influ- 
ence children's  moral  development,  although  not  nearly  to  the  extent 
that  parents  and  other  relatives  do.  These  adults  play  a  greater  role  in 
establishing  a  moral  climate  for  derision  making  than  as  advisors  on  spe- 
cific moral  or  ethical  dilemmas.  A  national  survey  of  the  beliefs  and 
moral  values  of  American  children  indicates  that  children  are  generally 
reluctant  to  turn  to  adults  such  as  teachers  or  clergy  for  advice  on  specific 
questions  of  morals  or  values.  This  is  true  even  for  children  who  indicate 
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tluit  tiK'ir  teacheis  care  about  them  and  for  those  who  state  that  religion  is 
an  important  part  ot  their  daily  lives,^'* 

When  asked  to  identify  the  celebrities  or  national  heroes  they  admire, 
children  are  most  likely  to  name  entertainers  and  athletes.***  These  individ- 
uals provide  a  frame  of  reference  for  children  as  they  confront  morai  and 
ethical  decisions.  Accordingly,  when  the  actions  of  celebrities  perpetuate  a 
culture  of  greed,  self-aggrandi/ement,  and  irresponsible  behavior,  they 
send  harmful  messages  to  children  and  youth. 


Peers  have  considerable  influence,  both  positive  and  negative,  over  chil- 
dren's moral  development.  In  peer  relationships,  children  learn  about 
reciprocity,  cooperation,  fairness,  and  sharing.  As  children  get  older,  they 
are  increasingly  likely  to  turn  to  their  friends,  rather  than  their  parents  or 
other  adults,  for  ethical  advice  or  moral  guidance.*''  Adolescents'  percep- 
tions ot  their  friends'  actions  aiid  beliefs  —  accurate  or  not  —  have  enor- 
mous influence  over  their  own  behaviors  and  attitudes,**'  For  example, 
teenagers  who  believe  that  a  high  proportion  of  their  friends  of  the  same 
gender  are  sexually  active  (or  would  like  to  be)  are  much  more  likely  to 
become  sexually  active  themselves.*'^ 


Major  economic  and  social  forces  can  also  influence  a  young  person's  val- 
ues. Research  suggests  that  hard  economic  times  can  cause  some  young 
people  to  question  and  even  reject  the  values  they  learned  as  children.  For 
example,  the  recession  of  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  and  the  decline  in 
low-skill  manufacturing  Jobs  corresponded  with  a  growing  sense  among 
many  young  blacks  and  blue-collar  whites  that  their  future  prospects  were 
limited  at  best,  that  the  value  of  education  and  employment  skills  was  ques- 
tionable, and  that  their  ability  to  make  and  sustain  a  viable  marriage  was  in 


Recent  decades  have  also  been  marked  by  changing  attitudes  and  less 
consensus  on  appropriate  sexual  conduct,  childbearing,  and  marriage. 
For  some  parents  and  children,  it  may  appear  that  society  has  changed 
tlie  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  In  other  families,  parents'  moral 
guidance  may  strike  children  as  irrelevant  to  the  circumstances  they  see 
around  them.  In  still  other  families,  parents  may  find  themselves  ques- 
tioning their  own  moral  beliefs  at  the  same  time  their  children  are  look- 
ing for  clear  guidance. 
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Religion 

The  drafters  of  the  (Constitution 
denied  state  support  to  any  religion, 
but  they  also  protected  freedom  of 
worship,  believing  that  tlie  exercise 
of  religion  would  encourage  the 
development  of  moral  character 
among  the  nation's  citizens.*^ 
Indeed,  religious  leaders  have 
inspired  or  led  many  of  the  nation *s 
major  social  and  political  move- 
ments, including  the  temperance 
movement,  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, and  the  "Moral  Majorit)."-^" 

Through  participation  in  a  reli- 
gious community  —  in  communal 
worship,  religious  education,  and 
social  action  programs  —  children 
learn  and  assimilate  the  values  of 
their  faith.  For  many  children,  reli- 
gion is  a  major  force  in  their  moral 
development;  for  some,  it  is  tlie  chief 
determinant  of  moral  behavior/^^ 
Research  on  the  effects  of  religion 
on  children's  day-to<lay  conduct  also 
suggests  that  teenagers  who  are  reli- 
gious are  more  likely  to  avoid  high- 
risk  behaviors/'^'^  Sui^^cys  ot  parents 

and  children  conducted  by  the  National  Connnission  on  Children  fovmd  that 
children  whose  parents  described  themselves  as  *Veiy  religious"  were  more 
likely  to  report  that  they  could  talk  to  their  mothers  about  personal  prob- 
lems or  concerns  and  that  their  mothers  respected  their  ideas  and  opin- 
ions. These  children  were  also  more  likely  to  report  frequent  discussions 
with  their  parents  abovit  religion  or  values/-*^ 


Schools 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  value-free  education Z*^"*  Society*s  values  are 
implic't  in  what  schools  teach,  how  they  teach  it.  and  whether  or  how  ihey 
urge  stude*:fs  to  apply  these  lessons  to  their  daily  lives  and  future  plans. 
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In  addition,  American  public  schools  have  taught  an  explicit  vahies  curricu- 
lum for  much  of  their  existence.  Through  the  mid-nineteenth  centuiy,  this 
curriculum  largely  embraced  Protestant  values,  conveyed  through  P»ible 
readings,  prayers,  ceremonies,  and  iome  reading  materials.  By  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  centmy,  this  was  replaced  by  "character  education,"  a  secular 
form  of  moral  education  that  emphasized  such  virtues  as  honesty,  self-disci- 
pline, kindness,  and  tolerance  through  cooperative  endeavors  and  extracur- 
ricular activities.  In  recent  decades,  moral  education  in  public  schools  has 
often  advocated  resolving  moral  dilemmas  through  the  clarification  of  val- 
ues and  the  application  of  reason,  but  it  has  avoided  endorsing  values  or 
beliefs  that  may  not  be  universally  shared.-*''  In  similar  fashion,  public  school 
textbooks  typically  avoid  reference  to  mainstream  religious  pracdces  in  the 
United  States  or  what  some  consider  to  be  traditional  values/-^ 

As  American  society  has  become  more  diverse,  some  parents  are  uneasy 
about  the  values  their  children  are  taught  in  schooL  This  has  understand- 
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ably  made  textbook  publishers,  teachers,  and  school  administrators  more 
cautious  in  the  values  they  espouse.*^  The  peiTerse  result,  however,  is  that  a 
major  social  institution  entrusted  by  most  parents  with  preparing  children 
tor  adulthood  is  too  often  silent  on  critical  moral  and  ethical  issues. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  school  programs  have  stepped  into  the 
void  with  curricula  deliberately  designed  to  teach  values  considered  by 
leading  educators  to  be  fundamental  to  life  in  a  democratic  society/*^** 
The  Baltimore  County  Public  Schools,  for  example,  developed  a  values 
education  program  that  uses  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
identify  common  national  values.  Lessons  about  those  values  are  incorpo- 
rated into  students'  coursework  and  the  daily  operations  of  the  school/*^*^ 
Elsewhere,  values  education  programs  stress  civic  involvement  and  com- 
munity service. 


Popular  culture,  as  expressed  in  a  society's  music,  art,  and  literature  and 
through  the  news  and  entertainment  media,  has  always  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  indiuduals'  thought  and  conduct.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
children  and  adolescents,  whose  ability  to  understand  the  cultural  and 
behavioral  messages  they  receive  and  to  distinguish  between  "real  life"  and 
what  they  see,  hear,  or  read  develops  gradually,  along  with  their  ability  to 
make  judgments  about  the  validity  of  cultural  messages  for  their  lives  and 
personal  conduct. '^^ 

Cultural  conflicts  between  generations  are  an  age-old  phenomenon.  It 
seems  that  adults  have  always  worried  about  the  negative  influence  of  popu- 
lar culture  on  children.  The  music  and  dance  of  the  1950s  were  considered 
scandalous  by  some,  as  was  the  advent  of  "long"  hair  on  men  in  the  1960s. 
Throughout  the  twentieth  century,  parents  in  communities  across  the 
country  have  at  one  time  or  another  expressed  concern  or  outrage  over 
books  assigned  to  thoir  children  in  school  or  records  sold  to  them.  In  many 
cases,  what  shocked  one  generation's  parents  has  often  seemed  routine, 
even  quaint,  to  that  same  generation's  children. 

In  recent  years,  however,  some  trends  in  tele\asion  programming,  news 
reporting,  advertising,  movies,  and  rnusic  have  gone  beyond  normal  cultur- 
al changes  and  are  cause  for  lasting  concern  by  parents  and  others  interest- 
ed in  children's  development.  From  a  very  young  age,  children  today  are 
increasingly  exposed  to  images  and  messages  that  are  extremely  violent, 
gratuitously  and  explicitly  sexual,  and  overtly  hostile  toward  and  demean- 
ing of  women  and  minorities. 


Popular  Culture 
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Television.  Children  born  today  will  spend  niore  time  watching  televi- 
sion than  doing  anything  else  except  sleeping.  An  average  6-nu)ntjH)ld 
watches  television  nearly  one  and  a  halt  hours  a  day.  By  age  tluee,  childrevi 
become  |)urposeful  viewers  and  can  identify  their  favorite  shows-  V^iewing 
lime  peaks  at  an  average  of  four  houis  per  day  in  early  adolescence  and 
then  levels  oft  at  two  to  three  hours  per  day  in  the  teenage  years.^*^ 

A  growing  body  of  television  progrannuing  for  children  has  proven  edu- 
cational benefits.  Viewing  programs  such  as  **Mr.  Rogers*  Neighborhood," 
**Sesanie  Street,"  "ABC  Afterschool  Specials,"  and  others  has  many  benefits. 
These  programs  foster  positive  social  behaviors,  counter  racial  and  ethnic 
stereotypes,  and  promote  intellectual  skills  that  are  essential  to  success  in 
the  early  school  years.^"^  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  shows  for  a  general 
audience,  including  "Family  Ties, Fhe  Cosby  Show,"  and  "A  DifYerent 
World,"  have  set  new  industry  standards  for  the  responsible  airing  of 
controversial  social  issues  and  for  the  thoughtful  treatment  of  sensitive 
personal  issues. 

Much  of  the  programming  produced  for  young  children,  however, 
seems  to  make  little  or  no  effort  to  promote  conunon  values.  Most  pro- 
grams on  weekend  days  are  highly  violent,  albeit  the  violence  is  often  of  a 
"humorous"  nature.  In  recent  television  seasons,  children  were  "enter- 
tained" with  more  than  25  acts  of  violence  per  hour.  On  each  of  the  three 
major  commercial  networks,  chiklren's  weekend,  daytime  programs  are 
consistently  three  to  six  times  more  violent  than  the  programs  broadcast 
in  prime  lime.^*  The  amount  and  quality  of  advertising  that  accompanies 
these  shows  are  also  troubling,  since  children  are  less  resistant  than  adults 
to  marketing  messages.  (Children's  progranuning  is  interrupted  more  fre- 
quently than  other  progrannuing  witli  adveilisemcnls  directed  to  chil- 
dren as  consumers.  In  recent  years,  shows  have  even  been  developt^d 
around  characters  based  on  toys,  in  efVect  creating  half-hour  and  hour- 
long  commercials."^'* 

As  children  get  older^  their  viewing  prefertnces  shift  from  children's 
fare  to  more  general  programming,  exposing  them  to  frequent  depic- 
tions of  sex,  violence,  substance  abuse,  and  ciime  before  they  have  the 
intellectual  skills  and  the  maturity  to  handle  them.  Te^^nagers  are 
exposed  to  an  estimated  :^,00()  to  4,000  references  to  sexual  activity  on 
television  and  in  movies  each  year.^*'  The  levels  of  violence  portrayed  on 
television,  particularly  in  the  early  evening  hours,  when  school-age  chil- 
dren are  nu)st  likely  to  be  watching,  increased  dramatically  in  the  mid- 
1980s.**'  At  the  same  iinu\  news  coverage  of  violent  episodes  at  home 
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and  abroad  has  increased.  leading  son^e  child  development  professionals 
to  wony  about  its  impact  on  children. 

Some  researchers  maintain  that  tehivision  violence  has  little  effect  on 
viewers.^'^  Others  conclude  that  it  causes  some  children  to  have  heightened 
concerns  over  their  personal  safety**^  and  leads  to  subsequent  aggressive 


behavior,  pariiculaiiy  anionj?  children  aiul  others  who  r<»guhuiy  \iev\  lelevi- 
sion  violence  over  long  periods  of  iinu\^*  In  198U,  the  Ameriran  Academy 
of  Pediatrics  concluded  there  was  suUicient  evidence  to  suggest  iJiat  pro- 
tracted television  viewing  is  one  cause  of  violent  or  aggressive  lH'havit)r.  h 
further  expressed  concern  over  television's  in\plici>.  and  explicit  messages 
to  young  Niewers  promoting  the  use  of  alcohol  and  promiscuous  or  unpro- 
tected sexual  activity/*'* 

Bt'ginning  in  the  197()s,  explicit  and  implicit  sexual  messages  on  televi- 
sion increased  dramatically/'^  rarely  accompanied  by  mention  of  absU- 
nencc,  contraception,  or  consideration  of  the  negative  consequences  of 
unintended  pregnancies  and  sexmilly  transmitted  diseases.*^  Television 
advertising  has  simihuiy  adopted  sex  as  a  major  theme»  using  sexual  innu- 
endos  and  overtones  to  promote  cveiyihing  from  automobiles  to  fast-food 
restiiurai>ts.'*''' 

Telcvisioii  is  a  fact  of  life  in  /Xmerica  today,  and  few  paients  would  ban  it 
from  their  homes.  Still,  even  the  most  careful  parents  feel  helpless  at  limes 
before  the  steady  onslaught  of  advertising,  violence,  and  sex  that  pours 
forth  from  the  family  television.**'  For  many  parents,  television  has  iHHome 
a  double-edged  sword.  It  often  achieves  its  potential  as  an  educator, 
entertainer,  and  even  occasional  hab.>ic\M,  Yet  it  frequently  presents 
children  with  values  and  messages  antulietical  u>  parents'  most  deeply 
held  beliefs.  Moreover,  unless  it  is  controlled,  television  viewing  may  take 
time  away  from  other  activities  that  have  more  social,  educational,  or 
physical  benefits. 

Music  and  Music  Videos.  Musicologists  anil  psychologists  liave  contend- 
ed for  years  that  nuisic  has  emotional  impact.*"  It  can  soothe  or  excite  listen- 
ers, evoke  sadness  or  euphoria.  Yet  public  concern  lui.s  grown  over  the  |H)ten- 
tial  impact  on  children  and  teenagers  of  some  coiiiemporary  music  and 
nmsic  videos,  hi  particular,  heaxy  metal  music  has  focused  increasingly  on 
extreme  violence  that  is  generallv  sexual  in  nature  and  directetl  against 
women.***  A  University  of  (ieorgia  study  concluded  that  nuisic  videos  pro- 
duced by  hea\y  metal  groups  a»v  Violent.  maUH)rienred.  and  laden  with  sex- 
ual content,''  with  Niolence  lu  cuning  in  alnu)st  f)?  percent  of  the  \ideos  ihat 
were  examined.  More  than  80  percent  ofthe.se  videos  alst)  linked  sex  with 
violence.*^  Recently,  some  obseiveis  have  expressed  similat  concern  alK)ut 
the  content  of  some  rap  nmsic.  finding  it  violent,  misi)gynous,  and  anti- 
Semitic/'^^* 

hi  recent  years,  individual  parents  and  organized  parent  associaticms 
have  expressed  mounting  concern  over  the  etlects  of  offensive  lyrics  and 
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images  on  teenagers  and  younger  children.''^  Most  music  popular  with 
children  and  adolescents,  however,  appears  mainstream  in  its  value  orien- 
tation,^^ and  existing  research  does  not  demonstrate  massive  negative 
effects  from  popular  music.-''^  Correlational  studies  indicate  that  while 
music  may  reinforce  listeners'  dangerous  or  antisocial  behavior,  it  does 
not  appear  to  cause  it,''^  In  other  words,  adolescents  who  are  already 


alienated,  have  delinquent  tendencies,  or  are  similarly  at  risk  may  also  be 
more  likely  to  prefer  heav>'  metal  and  other  music  that  emphasizes  aggres- 
sive and  even  violent  behavior,  but  the  music  itself  does  not  appear  to  cre- 
ate these  feelings. 

The  recording  industry  has  responded  to  increasing  complaints  by 
pointing  out  that  violent,  explicit,  and  othewise  offensive  lyrics  and  videos 
are  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  number  of  recordings  released  by  the 
industry.  The  majority  of  rock  lyrics,  they  maintain,  are  either  generally 
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unobj(?ciionablt  or  promote  positive  social  attitudes  and  practices. 
Moreover,  they  maintain  that  music  reflects^  rather  tiran  creates,  society's 
vahies/'^  Recently,  in  response  to  pressure  from  organized  groups  ot  par- 
ents, the  Recording  IndusUy  Association  of  America  has  adopted  a  volun- 
tai7  labeling  system  to  alert  parents  and  teenagers  to  products  with  offen- 
sive or  explicit  lyrics. 

Encouraging  a  Better  Moral  Climate  for  Children 

Children  may  not  always  do  as  we  say,  but  they  will  almost  always  do  as  we 
do.  Creating  a  moral  climate  that  teaches  children  the  values  of  human 
dignity,  character,  and  citizenship  is  both  a  parental  and  a  community 
responsibility.  For  most  families,  the  day  is  long  past  when  parents  and 
small  communities  could  shield  children  from  premature  exposure  to  ques* 
tionable  influences.  Today,  the  diversity  of  most  American  communities 
and  the  explosion  in  mass  conununication  technology  make  that  impossi- 
ble. Instead,  it  is  up  to  parents,  leaders  in  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
and  communities  to  work  together  to  ensure  that  children  receive  sUong 
and  consistent  messages  about  the  moral  principles  they  value. 

Public  Values 

In  stressing  fundamental  values  to  children,  the  Commission  believes  that 
two  problems  warrant  particular  attention.  The  first  is  the  persistence  of 
racism,  which  has  plagued  the  nation  ,since  its  founding.  By  the  year  2000, 
one-third  of  American  children  will  be  from  a  minority  group, and  for 
that  reason  alone,  tliey  can  expect  at  some  point  in  their  lives  to  encounter 
hostility,  ridicule,  and  low  expectations.  While  the  nation  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  eliminating  the  legal  barriers  to  full  participation  in 
American  society,  attitudes  and  practices  persist  that  divide  the  nation  and 
deny  some  of  its  citizens  equal  standing.  Further  progress  will  depend  in 
part  on  changes  in  personal  attitudes  and  behavior  and  in  part  on  vigilant 
government  action  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Our  second  concern  is  the  epidemic  of  violence  that  claims  children 
and  adolescents  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in  the  nation's  history. 
Violence,  as  noted  in  earlier  chapters  of  this  report,  kills,  maims,  and  ter- 
rorizes too  many  of  our  nation's  children.  Some  are  perpetrators,  more 
are  victims.  We  hope  our  recommendations  will  give  young  people  rea- 
son to  reject  rash  acts  and  take  steps  to  protect  their  own  futures.  We  also 
applaud  efforts  by  schools  and  community  groups  io  teach  children  and 
adolescents  more  peaceful  means  of  resolving  conflicts.  And  we  call  for 


public  policies  to  keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  children  and  those 
who  would  use  them  to  threaten  and  harm  others. 


The  Role  of  Parents 

Parents  have  primaiy  responsibility  for  their  children's  moral  development. 
In  this  area,  as  in  others,  parents  are  their  children's  first  and  most  impor- 
tant teachers.  Through  their  imrturing,  guidance,  example,  and  monitor- 
ing, parents  convey  to  children  —  in  words  and  actions  —  the  values  they 
hold  dear. 

We  reiterate  here  the  principle  stated  in  Chapter  4: 

The  family  has  primaiy  responsibility  for  teaching  values  and  creat- 
ing the  ethical  context  that  is  fundamental  to  our  society  and  our 
democracy.  Children  learn  to  love  others  by  being  loved.  They  learn  to 
respect  and  value  the  rights  of  others  by  being  respected  and  valued 
themselves.  They  learn  to  trust  when  they  have  unwavering  support 
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from  parents  and  the  other  adults  closest  to  them.  The  capacity  for 
understanding  and  valuing  the  feelings  of  others  is  present  in  every 
child,  and  it  flowers  when  children  are  encouraged  to  empatliize  with 
others  From  the  time  they  are  very  young,  children  learn  responsi- 
bility and  conuniunent,  freedom  and  dissent  in  small,  manageable  steps. 
Experiences  within  the  family  provide  them  with  tlie  moral  and  ethical 
framework  for  their  lives  as  adults. 

In  light  of  this  enormous  responsibility,  we  also  reiterate  the  recommen- 
dation in  Chapter  9  urging  individuals  and  society  to  reaffirm  their  commit- 
ment to  strong,  stable  families  as  the  best  environment  for  raising  children, 
as  well  as  the  recommendation  urging  couples  to  delay  pregnancy  until 
they  are  emotionally  capable  of  assuming  the  obligations  of  parenthood. 

As  /\inerican  society  becomes  more  complex,  so  does  the  responsibility 
of  parents  to  monitor,  interpret,  and  buffer  the  various  value-laden  mes- 
sages children  receive  from  the  broader  community  and  its  major  institu- 
tions. The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  parents  be 
more  vigilant  and  aggressive  guardians  of  their  children's  moral  develop- 
menty  monitoring  the  values  to  which  their  children  are  exposed,  dis- 
cussing conflicting  messages  with  their  children,  and,  if  necessary,  limit- 
ing or  precluding  their  children's  exposure  to  images  parents  consider 
offensive.  We  further  reconnnend  that  parents  join  together  as  consumers 
to  urge  restraint  upon  the  commercial  interests  that  they  believe  directly  or 
indirectly  send  harmful  or  inappropriate  messages  to  children. 

There  are  many  ways  parents  can  exercise  such  vigilance.  They  can 
vote  and  otherwise  set  an  example  of  the  responsible  exercise  of  citizen- 
ship and  caring.  They  can  speak  out  as  advocates  for  their  own  children 
and  others  who  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  political  process.  As  recom- 
mended in  Chapter  7,  parents  should  be  actively  involved  in  their  chil- 
dren's schools.  At  home,  they  can  establi.sh  and  enforce  rules  about  the 
amount  of  time  and  the  content  of  children's  television  viewing,  and  they 
can  watch  IV  with  their  children,  u.sing  it  as  a  way  to  increase  family  com- 
munication through  discussions  of  issues  rai.sed  on  programs.  We  also 
urge  parents  to  listen  to  the  music  their  children  listen  to  and  watch  ihe 
videos,  di.scuss  objectionable  contents,  and,  if  they  believe  it  necessary, 
forbid  their  children  to  own  certain  recordings  and  videos.  The 
Recording  Industry  Association  of  America  places  warning  labels  on 
albums,  tapes,  and  discs  with  explicit  lyrics;  it  is  now  up  to  parents  to  heed 
those  warnings. 
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Advertisers  spend  more  than  S33  billion  a  year  reaching  consumers, 
including  children,  through  television  and  radio.*^^  Children  themselves 
are  powerful  consumers.''*^  In  each  case,  market  forces  can  effect  tremen- 
dous change.  Therefore,  in  the  best  traditions  of  capitalism  and  democra- 
cy, we  urge  concerned  paients  to  join  together  in  letter-wiiting  campaigns, 
boycotts,  and  other  forms  of  legal  protest  to  pressure  producers  and  manu- 
facturers who  directly  or  indirectly  promote  messages  parents  consider 
offensive  and  damaging  to  children. 

News  and  Entertainment  Media 
The  news  and  the  entertainment  media  have  tremendous  potential  to  edu- 
cate children  and  expose  them  to  other  cultures  and  new  ideas.  We 
applaud  increasing  efforts  to  develop  quality  programming  for  children 
and  teeziagers.  We  further  applaud  growing  recogintion  within  the  record- 
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ing  indusuy  of  its  responsibility  to  help  parents  shield  children  from  explic- 
it lyrics*  The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  the 
recording  industry  continue  and  enhance  its  efforts  to  avoid  the  distribu- 
tion of  inappropriate  materials  to  children. 

Within  the  television  and  movie  industries,  tliere  ai  e  many  exemplaiy  pix> 
ductions  tor  children,  as  well  as  efloi  ts  to  urge  more  sensitive  programming 
for  children  and  families.  In  parJicular,  Children's  Action  Network  has  urged 
producers  and  writers  to  base  their  presentations  of  complex  and  diflicult 
issues  on  current  knowledge  and  the  best  available  information,  in  this  way 
helping  to  educate  the  public  and  dispel  liai  niful  and  inaccurate  stei  eoiypes. 
For  example,  a  1991  episode  of  "Knot's  l^mding  '  poruayed  the  life  of  a  foster 
child  with  great  sensitivity  and  accuracy  following  meetings  that  included  tlie 
show's  creative  staft,  foster  children,  and  child  welfai  e  statf. 

The  Commission  remains  troubled,  however,  by  the  violence  and  com- 
mercialism that  pervades  television  programming  for  children,  especially 
for  young  children.  To  address  this  issue,  Congress  enacted  the  Children's 
Television  Act  of  1990  to;-^-* 

■  limit  the  number  of  minutes  devoted  to  commercials  during 
children's  programming; 

■  mandate  that  a  television  station's  educiitional  and  informatioiuil  ser- 
vice to  young  people  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  license  renewal; 
direct  the  Federal  (Communications  Commission  to  review  policies 
governing  commerciali/ation  of  children's  television;  and 

■  create  a  National  Endowment  for  Children's  Educational  Television 
to  support  the  development  of  new  educational  programs  and  series 
for  children  age  16  and  younger. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  recommends  that  television 
producers  exercise  greater  restraint  in  the  content  of  programming  for 
children.  We  further  urge  television  stations  to  exercise  restraint  in  the 
amount  and  type  of  advertising  aired  during  children's  programs. 

Toward  this  end,  we  encourage  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Conununicatit)ns  Commission  to  lake  all  necessaiy  action  to  implement 
fully  the  provisions  of  the  C:hildren's  Television  Act  of  1990. 


The  Role  of  Communities 

Human  dignity,  character,  and  citizenship  come  to  life  for  children  when 
they  are  put  into  action.  The  National  Commission  on  Children  urges 
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communities  to  create  opportunities  for  voluntary  service  by  children 
and  adults  and  to  recognize  the  contributions  of  volunteers  that  better 
the  community  and  assist  its  members.  As  discussed  in  Chapter  8,  we 
particularly  stress  the  importance  of  adult  vohniteers  who  can  act  as 
mentors,  tutors,  and  role  models  for  children  and  young  people.  All 
children  need  a  special  person  who  cares,  who  is  willing  to  listen,  and 
who  will  invest  time  and  energy  in  them. 

We  reiterate  our  recommendation,  also  in  Chapter  8,  that  communi- 
ties, schools,  and  government  at  all  levels  continue  to  create  and  expand 
community  service  opportunities  tor  young  people  to  help  them  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  values  of  human  dignity,  character,  and  citi- 
zenship; to  teach  them  about  the  broader  conuuunity  in  which  they  live; 
and  to  help  them  develop  empathy  for  others  and  a  sense  of  their  own 
capacity  to  improve  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  As  discussed  in 
Chapters  3  and  8,  when  children  and  youth  participate  in  conuuunity 
service  activities,  they  themselves  are  anujug  the  most  important  benefi- 
ciaries in  terms  of  personal  growth  and  greater  understanding  of  tiie 
needs  of  others.  Schools,  religious  institutions,  and  community  organi 
zations  are  the  natural  homes  for  such  voluntaiy  activities  by  children 
and  adults,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  and  applauded  in  their 
efforts  to  fulfill  this  important  role. 

The  Role  of  Society 
A  nation  s  values  are  measured  more  by  its  actions  than  its  words.  We  are 
deeply  saddened  by  the  ab.sence  of  widespread  moral  outrage  at  the  condi- 
tions and  prospects  of  so  many  American  children,  and  we  wonder  where 
the  personal  will  and  the  political  leadership  are  to  turn  this  situation 
around.  Americans"  notion  of  community  —  of  those  with  whom  they  feel 
a  bond  —  appears  to  grow  smaller  as  the  nation  grows  more  diverse. 
Increasingly,  it  even  appears  to  leave  out  children  with  whom  one  has  no 
direct  tie.  In  other  chapter  .  we  have  argued  that  America  s  economic  well- 
being  and  its  future  as  a  thriving  democracy  depend  on  ensuring  that  ever>' 
American  child  has  an  opportunity  to  achieve  his  or  her  full  potential.  We 
believe  oiu  future  as  a  moral  society  depends  on  this  as  well. 

Therefore,  the  National  Commission  on  Children  urges  all  Americans 
to  renew  their  personal  commitment  to  the  common  good  and  demon- 
strate this  commitment  by  giving  highest  priority  to  personal  actions  and 
public  policies  that  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  nation's 
children.  We  recognize  that  reasonable  men  and  women  will  differ  in  their 


view  of  what  causes  many  of  the  ills  sufi'ei  cd  by  childrtni  and  I'amilies  today 
and  in  their  proposed  solutions.  Yet  we  also  believe  lliat  creative  solutions 
emerge  from  vigorous  and  thoughtful  debate.  That  has  been  our  experi- 
ence as  a  commission,  and  it  is  our  feivent  hope  for  the  nation. 

Costs  and  Benefits 

('ongress  aulhori/ed  S4  million  for  establishment  of  the  National  Kndownx^nl 
for  f'.hildren's  Educational  TelcNision^  part  of  the  (Children's  Television  Act  of 
1990.  We  urge  immediate  appropriation  of  these  funds.  The  other  pro\isi(Mis 
of  the  act  appear  to  have  only  minor  adminisU  ative  cosis. 

Most  of  the  other  recommendations  in  this  chapter  do  !u>t  require 
money.  They  require  an  investment  of  time,  attention,  and  thoughtfnl- 
ness  by  parents  and  other  caring  adults,  by  those  in  the  !iews  and  enter- 
tainment fields,  by  educators  and  government  officials.  We  are  convinced 
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that  helping  young  people  acquire  and  maintain  strong  personal  values  is 
an  invesimeni  that  will  yield  benefits  for  individuals  and  for  society  as  a 
whole  for  years  to  come. 
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Conclusion 

Americans  have  long  celebrated  and  jealously  guarded  the  nation's  plural- 
ism, Niewing  with  appropriate  skepticism  those  who  would  impose  their  own 
values  or  doctrines  on  others.  Yet  at  the  root  of  eveiTthing  Americans  hold 
dear  about  their  counU7  fundamental  values  and  rights  that  liave  sus- 
tained this  nation  in  times  of  crisis  and  called  forth  our  best  when  others 
are  in  need.  As  a  society  and  as  individual  citizens,  we  would  be  well  seived 
to  cultivate  in  our  children  these  enduring  values  of  human  dignity,  charac- 
ter, and  citizenship. 

hi  a  free  society,  there  will  always  be  tension  between  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  upholding  connnon  social  values.  (Censorship  is  the  antithesis  of 
what  we  embrace.  Forging  common  values  will  never  depend  solely  on 
laws,  but  also  on  persuasion  and  example.***^  Success  will  require  thoughtlUl 
action  and  self-restraint  by  indinduals  and  major  institutions  with  the  ability 
or  potential  to  influence  children's  moral  development.  This  makes  the 
task  of  parents,  public  leaders,  educators,  media  executives,  entertainers, 
and  advertisers  more  diHlcult,  but  no  less  important. 
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W  w  ithout  a  vision  of  a  better 
society,  Americans  will  never  be  moved  to  act.  Improving  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  nation's  children  and  the  ability  of 
their  parents  to  nurture  and  care  for  them  will  require  changes 
in  individual  attitudes  and  behavior  as  well  as  changes  in  public 
and  private  policies  and  programs.  These  changes  must  stem 
from  a  vision  of  what  is  ideal,  not  just  from  a  sense  of  what  is 
feasible. 

Our  vision^  of  America's  future  was  born  in  the  Chicago 
housing  projects  and  the  barrios  of  San  Antonio.  It  was  nur- 
tured on  an  Indiana  school  bus  and  in  a  South  Carolina 
prison.  It  took  on  new  meaning  and  passion  in  a  homeless 
shelter  in  Los  Angeles  and  a  drug  treatment  program  in 
Kansas.  This  shared  vision  sustained  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  through  two  years  of 
sometimes  painful  and  always  moving  investigation  into  the 
lives  of  America's  children  and  families  and  through  many 
months  of  honest  and  thoughtful  negotiation.  Our  vision 
has  led  us  to  a  bold  yet  realistic  plan  to  direct  the  nation's 
considerable  energy,  attention,  and  generosity  toward  its 
children  and  their  families.     ^  P 
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We  see  a  nation  in  which  strong,  stable  families  are  able  to  form  and  slay 
together  and  where  being  a  paient  is  regarded  as  a  valued  calling. 

We  see  a  nation  in  which  every  child  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  reach 
his  or  her  full  potential,  a  society  where  eveiy  child,  regardless  oi  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  background,  can  imagine  a  bright  future,  bounded 
only  by  his  or  her  own  talents  and  aspirations. 

We  see  a  nation  in  which  no  child  is  poor  and  no  parent  must  choose 
between  earning  a  living  and  a  child's  well-being,  a  nation  whose  policies  uphold, 
i-atlier  tlian  undennine,  the  values  of  work,  family,  and  independence*. 

W^e  see  a  nation  in  which  every  child  has  an  opportunity  to  be  born 
healthy,  to  grow  up  in  a  safe  environment,  and  to  receive  the  health  care  he 
or  she  needs. 

We  see  a  nation  in  which  every  child  starts  school  ready  to  learn  and 
every  school  responds  to  the  individual  learning  needs  of  its  students. 

We  see  a  nation  that  offers  support  and  assistance  to  families  before 
problems  become  crises  and  provides  help  in  a  way  that  neither  belittles 
nor  stigmatizes  parents  and  children. 

We  see  a  nation  that  reaches  out  with  special  concern  to  children  living 
apart  from  their  families  and  to  families  at  risk  of  breaking  apart. 

We  see  a  nation  that  respects  and  re>\'ards  those  who  devote  their  profes- 
sional lives  to  educating  and  caring  for  children  and  appreciates  those  who 
give  their  own  time  and  energ>'  to  make  life  better  for  children  in  their 
community. 

W^e  see  a  nation  that  values  human  dignity,  character,  and  citi/xMiship 
and  conveys  these  conunon  values  to  iLs  children  through  individual  con- 
duct and  public  actions. 

We  see  a  nation  that  puts  its  children  first,  that  makes  the  development 
of  competent,  caring,  and  responsible  young  people  its  highest  priority.  It 
is  a  nation  in  which  the  devotion  each  parent  feels  toward  his  or  her  own 
child  is  expanded  to  include  all  of  America's  children.^ 

Realizing  the  Vision;  What's  Required 

Can  America  realize  this  vision  in  just  one  decade?  The  National 
Commission  on  Children  believes  it  can.  But  it  will  require  more  than  lip 
service  and  longing  for  the  world  as  it  was  a  generation  ago.  It  will  require 
a  strong  and  sustained  commitment  by  all  Americans.  The  problems  that 
plague  many  of  the  nation's  children  and  threaten  many  more  have  evolved 
over  time,  and  they  will  not  disappear  overnight.  Unlike  other  challenges 
the  nation  has  successfully  met,  these  will  not  yield  to  military  might  or 
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technological  genius,  nor  to  sucidcn 
bursts  ol  gciuM'osiiy.  Thv\  will  rcquiiv 
leadership  and  sustained  eoninunneut, 
siguiiicant  invesinienis  ot  individual 
tinu'  and  at(en(ion,  and  the  allocation 
ot*  fuiancial  resources. 

Leadership  and  Sustained 
Commitment 
Realizing  i)ur  vision  for  the  nation's 
children  and  their  families  will  demand 
the  full  attention  of  political  leaders  in 
both  parties  and  at  all  U*vels  ot  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  visible  and  consis- 
tent involvement  of  civic,  religious,  and 
private  sector  leaders.  In  particular,  it 
will  require  the  moral  courage  to 
endorse  policies  that  ask  Americans  to 
sacrifice  now  lor  benefits  U)morrow.  /Vs 
a  nation,  we  will  need  U)  be  leminded 
often  that  following  our  best  ii/<sdncts  is 
also  in  oiu*  best  interests.  These  are  the 
Uisks  of  leadership. 

But  leaders  need  followers  '  (munit- 
ted  U)  a  sustained  efibrl  to  ensiue  ihat 
all  the  nation's  children  reac  h  their  hdl 
potential.  This  ciuillenge  will  tesi  oin 
stamina  and  compassion.  "The  siun- 
mer  .soldier  and  the  sinishine  patriot," 
wrote  Thomas  Paine,  *\vdl.  in  this  ( risis. 
shrink  from  the  semce  of  his  countiy;  but  lie  that  stands  it  now  descives 
the  love  and  thanks  of  men  and  women. 


Individual  Time  and  Attention 
Rcali/lng  our  \ision  will  also  require  fiuuiamental  changes  in  inciividual  atti- 
tudes and  behavior.  Too  many  children  ttntay  lack  the  consistent  presence 
and  loving  guidance  of  both  their  parents  and  of  other  caring  adidts  in  their 
lives.  A  national  ( onuniunenl  to  strong  families  and  caring  conmnmities 
nuiSL  begin  in  our  own  homes  and  neighborhoods. 
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Voluntai  isui  and  generusiiy  are  liallniarks  ot  American  life.  In  this  tradi- 
tion, we  also  call  on  all  Americans  to  reach  out  to  an  unfamiliar  child  as 
instinctively  as  they  reach  out  to  the  ones  they  hold  dear.  This  is  a  responsi- 
bility that  cannot  he  laid  at  government's  doorstep.  Government  programs 
never  loved  a  child  or  helped  with  homework  or  counseled  a  troubled 
teenager.  These  are  the  tasks  of  caring  adults. 

Financial  Resources 
The  cost  today  of  investing  in  children  and  families  is  insignificant  com- 
pared to  what  it  will  be  tomorrow  if  uncertainty  and  inaction  continue  to 
guide  our  policies.  Some  of  the  funds  necessaiy  to  realize  our  vi.sion  must 
come  from  absent  parents  who  have  neglected  their  children's  support. 
Some  must  come  from  generous  volunteers  and  philanthropists,  others 
from  employers,  states,  and  localities.  We  view  this  expenditure  as  an 
investment  in  the  human  capital  of  the  nation,  a  necessaiy  outlay  to  pre- 
seive  personal  fieedom,  economic  prosperity,  and  social  harmony  for  this 
generation  and  eveiy  future  generation  of /Vmericans.  h  is  America's  down 
payment  on  the  twenty-first  centuiy. 


While  the  federal  government  must  play  a  significant  role  in  laimching  and 
sustaining  a  national  effort  to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
nation's  children,  it  cannot  and  should  not  bear  the  full  costs.  Eveiy  sector 
of  society  benefits  from  caring,  competent,  and  literate  citizens,  and  eveiy 
individual  has  a  direct  personal  stake  in  seeing  that  all  children  are  able  to 
achieve  their  full  potential.  Some  of  the  costs  of  our  recommendations 
must  be  borne  by  states  and  localities  and  by  employers.  Philanthropy  and 
voluntarism  nmst  also  continue  to  play  a  critical  role. 


A  substantial  portion  of  new  funding,  however,  must  come  from  the  federal 
government  —  an  estimated  $52  billion  to  $56  billion  in  the  first  year.  (See 
Table  13-1.  Appendix  B  projects  these  costs  over  five  years.)^  The  largest  fed- 
eral expenditure  we  call  for  is  a  refundable  child  tax  credit  that  puts  money 
directly  into  die  hands  of  parents  raising  children.  This  measure  alone 
accounts  for  approximately  $40  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993.  (Congress's  recent 
expansion  of  the  e,  ned  income  tax  credit,  which  we  strongly  endorse,  does 
the  same  for  low-income  w*orking  families  with  children.)  Some  prefer  to 
portray  the  proposed  child  tax  credit  as  a  tax  cut,  since  it  reduces  the 
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amount  a  family  pays  in  taxes,  and  they  argue  that  its  potential  for  stimulat- 
ing investment  and  growth  should  be  factored  into  any  calculation  of  the 
costs  of  our  proposals.  Given  the  current  budget  deficit,  however,  we  think 
it  more  prudent  to  account  fully  for  costs  (in  both  revenue  loss  and  direct 
expenditures)  and  to  eslinrate  savings  conservatively. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  (Commission's  six-parl  income  security  pack- 
age will  bv  greater  financial  security  for  all  families  with  children  and  signif- 
icantly reduced  reliance  on  Aid  to  P'amilies  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  for  some.  If  demonstrations  to  design  and  test  the  insured  child 
support  benefit  prove  successful,  we  estimate  that  this  package,  when  fully 
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implemented,  will  reduce  the  mition*s  AFUC  costs  by  $5  billion  to  $7  billion 
annually.  In  particular,  we  project  that  the  cost  of  the  insured  child  sup- 
port benefit  will  be  more  than  ofiset  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  AFDC 
payments,  resulting  in  an  annual  net  savings  of  approximately  $100  million. 
Assuming  a  five-year  period  to  test  and  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
plan,  welfare  reductions  will  not  be  realized  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
decade. 

Our  health  care  proposals,  which  cost  approximately  S9.1  billion, 
account  for  the  second-greatest  portion  of  new  federal  spending/* 
Approximately  $7.7  billion  of  that  amount  is  for  the  public-private  plan  to 
provide  universal  health  insurance  coverage  for  children  and  pregnant 
women. 

We  also  urge  the  nation  to  allocate  approximately  $2.2  billion  to  $6.5 
billion  to  create  or  expand  education  and  social  seivice  programs.  Like  our 
health  care  proposals,  those  arc  preventive  in  nature  and  represent  sound 
investments  in  healthy  family  functioning  and  the  well-being  of  America's 
children. 


The  National  Commission  on  Children  approached  the  task  of  financing 
the  federal  share  of  the  costs  of  ou  s.^commendations  with  three  funda- 
mental principles  in  mind: 

Deficit  neutrality.  Large  federal  deficits  leave  average-  and  low-income 
families  vulnerable  to  economic  downturns  by  limiting  the  federal  govern- 
ment's ability  to  cushion  or  counter  the  effects  of  a  recession.^  Moreover, 
large  deficits  limit  economic  growth  and  opportunity  and  restrict  the 
nation's  ability  to  meet  new  domestic  and  international  needs.  Their  persis- 
tence, in  effect,  ensures  that  a  future  generation  of  Americans  must  pay  this 
generation's  bills.  For  these  reasons,  the  Commission  believes  that  efi'ort.s 
to  improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  children  and  families  must  not  add 
to  the  federal  deficit.  We  have  proposed  new  policies  and  programs  as  well 
as  expansions  of  several  existing  ones,  and  we  recognize  the  need  to  gener- 
ate the  necessary  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  our  reconunendations. 

Progressivity.  While  meeting  the  needs  of  the  nation's  children  and 
families  is  a  responsibility  wc  all  share,  we  seek  greater  contributions  from 
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those  with  tlie  greatest  ability  to  pay.  hi  doing  so,  we  are  sensitive  to  tlie  impli- 
cations of  present  demogmphit  and  economic  trends.  Children  are  a  declin- 
ing proportion  of  the  U.S.  population,  while  older  Americans  and  those 
approaching  retirement  aie  a  rapidly  growing  proportion.  In  the  future,  a 
smaller  work  force  will  be  called  upon  to  support  a  laiger  number  of  retirees 
tlirough  payroll  taxes  for  Social  Security  and  Medicare  tlian  is  presently  the 
case.  Many  of  these  same  workers  will  also  be  supporting  families  of  their  own. 
Accordingly,  we  are  reluctant  to  add  further  to  the  taxes  paid  by  young  workers 
raising  families,  since  these  families  have  been  especially  haid  hit  by  economic 
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changes  and  the  tax  burden  in  recent  decades.  In  general,  we  prefer  rev- 
enue sources  that  are  progressive  or  that  are  generated  on  the  purchase  of 
luxury  items,  rather  than  taxes  that  reduce  the  take-home  pay  of  low-  and 
middle-income  workers.  Our  income  security  plan  is  designed  to  recognize 
the  personal  costs  and  the  social  benefits  of  raising  children,  in  part 
through  the  establishment  of  a  refundable  child  tax  credit.  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  this  recommendation,  we  do  not  favor  financing  options  that 
would,  in  effect,  tax  away  the  value  of  the  new  credit. 

Growth.  Several  of  our  proposals  call  for  incremental  funding  increases 
over  5  to  10  years.  We  therefore  looked  for  sources  of  revenue  with  the 
potential  to  grow  over  time.  While  we  are  confident  that  implementation 
of  our  recommendations  will  ultimately  yield  considerable  savings,  we  also 
recognize  that  some  of  these  savings  will  only  be  fully  realized  in  later  years. 
To  achieve  these  long-term  gains,  we  must  be  willing  to  make  short-term 
investments. 

To  cover  the  federal  share  of  costs  implied  by  the  Conunission's  recom- 
mendations, we  offer  several  alternative  financing  packages  (see  Table  13- 
2).  Although  each  of  these  packages  reflects  our  general  principles  con- 
cerning financing,  they  present  different  concepts  of  how  to  generate  the 
required  funding.  In  varying  combinations,  they  rely  on  increasing  taxes 
on  individuals  and  corporations  and  on  reallocating  and  establishing  caps 
on  federal  spending.  No  commissioner  endorses  all  of  the  options  that  are 
presented,  but  each  of  us  regards  at  least  one  of  the  packages  as  a  viable 
approach.  Each  package  raises  sufilcient  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
Commission's  proposals.  Appendix  B  presents  a  menu  of  additional  financ- 
ing options  that  could  be  included  in  these  packages. 

Taxation 

No  one  likes  the  idea  of  raising  taxes.  Yet  many  commissioners  argue  that 
any  new  spending  or  tax  reducdon  for  families  with  children  will  have  to  be 
"paid  for"  at  least  in  part  through  tax  increases  on  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions or  both.  Other  commissioners  oppose  any  tax  increases  that  would 
add  to  the  high  tax  burden  already  borne  by  families  with  children.  Among 
the  possibilities  we  have  considered  are  the  following: 

Personal  Income  Tax  Rates.  Increasing  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  from 
31  percent  to  50  percent  for  joint  returns  with  taxable  income  over 
$300,000  (with  relevant  proportional  changes  for  single,  head  of  house- 
hold, and  married  filing  separately  status)  would  generate  roughly  $20.6 
billion  in  new  revenues  in  FY  1993.  From  1992  through  1996,  projected 
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new  revenues  would  total  S9L9  billion.  Because  it  would  place  the  greatest 
tax  burden  on  persons  with  the  highest  incomes,  this  option  would  make 
the  present  system  more  progressive  without  raising  rates  to  the  levels  they 
were  prior  to  tax  reform. 

Corporate  Tax  Rate,  hicreasing  the  top  corporate  income  tax  rate  from 
34  percent  to  36  percent  would  raise  approximately  S3.5  billion  in  new  rev- 
enue in  FY  1993.  Between  1992  and  1996,  projected  ncv  revenues  would 
total  $16.1  billion.  This  tax  increase  would  also  raise  the  proportional 
share  of  tax  receipts  from  corporations,  which  has  declined  steadily  over 
the  past  three  decades.  The  burden  of  increasing  the  top  corporate  rate 
would  be  borne  primarily  by  veiy  large  corporations  that  already  contribute 
the  majority  of  corporate  tax  revenues.  Few  small  businesses  would  be  sig- 
nificantly affected.  However,  because  large  corporations  have  greater  flexi- 
bility in  structuring  their  finances  to  niinirnize  their  tax  liability,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  additional  revenues  that  could  be  generated  through 
this  mechanism. 

Estate  Taxes.  Decreasing  the  exemption  for  estate  taxes  from  $60(),()0() 
to  $300,000  would  bring  in  roughly  $2.4  billion  in  new  revenue  in  F\'  1993, 
and  it  would  affect  approximately  15  perceiu  of  all  estates.  Between  1992 
and  1996,  additional  revenues  would  total  approximately  $1 1.7  billion.  The 
Economic  RecoveiyTax  Act  of  1981  increased  the  exemption  from  $47,000 
to  $600,000  to  offset  the  effects  of  inflation  on  property  values.  However, 
because  inflation  during  the  1980s  has  been  lower  than  anticipated,  many 
economists  believe  the  increase  overcompensated  for  the  declining  value  of 
the  exemption  over  the  past  several  decades. 

Excise  Taxes.  Excise  taxes  on  products  whose  consumption  is  thought  to 
impose  costs  on  the  rest  of  society  have  eroded  substantially  since  the  early 
19508.*^  Taxes  on  alcohol,  cigarettes,  and  gasoline  were  once  a  far  greater 
burden  than  they  are  today.  Increasing  excise  taxes  on  these  producis 
would  realize  an  additional  $12  billion  to  $13  billion  in  revenue  in  FY  1993. 
Between  1992  and  1996,  projected  revenues  are  expected  to  total  approxi- 
mately $55.3  billion.  These  taxes  also  have  the  beneficial  efiect  of  decreas- 
ing consumption,  although  they  also  tend  to  have  low  growth  potential. 
While  reduced  consumption  would  diminish  the  revej^nes  generated  by 
Uiese  opuons,  one  way  to  enhance  growth  is  to  adjust  for  inflation.  This  can 
be  done  by  increasing  the  tax  per  unit  of  consumption  or  indexing  these 
taxes  as  a  percentage  of  unit  price.  Such  an  ad  valorem  tax  has  more  growth 
potential  because  as  prices  go  up,  the  fixed  percentage  increases  the  excise 
tax  accordingly.  Some  critics  argue  that  excise  taxes  are  regressive  and  that 
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increases  would  therefore  impose  an  excessive  burden  on  low-income  con- 
sumers. Others,  however,  believe  that  these  claims  are  exaggerated.'  The 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  of  1990  increased  excise 
taxes,  and  the  options  we  present  build  on  those  provisions: 

■  Alfohoi  Increasing  taxes  from  $13.50  per  proof  gallon  on  distilled  spii  its 
(OBRA  1990)  to  $16.00  per  proof  gallon  on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  and  wine 
w^ould  bring  in  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  in  new  revenues.  Such  an  increase 
would  equalize  tax  rates  on  diflerent  types  of  alcohol,  making  the  share  of 
the  .social  cost^  for  consuming  wine,  beer,  and  hard  liquor  equal. 

■  Cigtmiies.  Increasing  taxes  from  the  scheduled  rate  of  $.24  per  pack  in 
1993  (OBRA  1990)  to  $.32  per  pack  would  raise  roughly  $800  million. 

■  Motor  Fuels,  Increasing  the  motor  fuel  tax  by  an  additional  $.07  would 
generate  approximately  $7  billion  in  new  revetiues.   OBRA  1990 
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increased  taxes  on  motor  fuels  by  $.05,  raising  taxes  on  giisoline  from 
$.091  to  $.14  per  gallon  and  increasing  taxes  on  diesel  fuel  from  $.151  to 
$.20  per  gallon.  This  legislation  set  a  precedent  by  devoting  hall  of  the 
$.05  increase  to  the  U.S.  Treasiuy,  thus  raising  a  projected  $2.4  billion. 
For  this  reason,  all  of  the  revenues  produced  by  a  $.07  increase  can  go 
into  the  Treasuiy. 

Luxury  Taxes.  Building  on  the  luxuiy  tax  changes  legislated  in  OBRA 
1990»  we  anticipate  that  implementing  an  additional  5  percent  (added  to 
OBRA's  10  percent)  excise  tax  on  specific  luxury  items  will  generate 
approximately  $100  million  in  1993  and  a  total  of  $800  million  by  FY 
199(5.  This  increase  would  apply  to  automobiles  above  $30,000;  boats  and 
yachts  above  $100,000;  aircraft  above  $250,000;  and  furs  and  jewelry  above 
$10,000.  Although  such  a  change  is  progressive,  some  economists  contend 
it  is  an  uncertain  revenue  source  since  higher  taxes  on  these  items  would 
veiy  likely  discoiu  age  consumption. 

Value-Added  Tax,  When  a  value-added  tax  (VAl )  is  imposed  on  a 
broad  base  of  goods,  it  is  a  moderately  efficient  means  of  raising  new  rev- 
enues. To  reduce  the  burden  that  such  a  tax  would  place  on  families  rais- 
ing children,  however,  we  urge  consideration  of  a  VAT  on  goods  other  than 
food,  housing,  and  medical  care. 

A  VAT  is  a  tax  levied  at  each  stage  of  production  on  a  firnrs  net  added 
value.  Therefore,  the  burden  is  ultimately  shifted  onto  consumers  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  Because  lower-income  households  spend  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  uicomes  on  consinuption  than  higher-income  house- 
holds, the  VAT  is  more  regressive  than  income  taxes.  This  regressivity,  how- 
ever, could  be  reduced  or  even  eliminated  by  other  means,  for  example 
providing  a  refundable  tax  credit  to  low-income  households  or  eiMniarking 
a  portion  of  VAT  revenues  for  programs  to  benefit  low-income  families  with 
children 

Although  a  VAT  is  moderately  regressive,  il  has  significant  growth  poten- 
tial. A  value-added  tax  of  5  percent  on  goods  other  than  food,  hou.sing, 
and  medical  care  would  raise  approximately  $48  million  in  FY  1993,  and 
$289  million  between  1992  and  1996.  A  3  percent  VAT  on  a  similarly  nar- 
row base  of  goods  would  raise  approximately  $29  million  in  F\  1993  and 
$174  million  between  1992  and  1996. 

The  VAT  has  low  visibility,  a  characteristic  that  appeals  to  some  ob.seners 
and  troubles  others.  Some  argue  that  taxes  should  be  visible  so  that  the 
costs  of  taxation  can  be  readily  compared  with  the  benefits  of  government 
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spending.  Others  argue  that  people  generally  do  not  like  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing taxes;  consequently,  to  finance  public  sector  responsibilities,  it  is  best  to 
spread  the  burden  widely,  thereby  making  taxes  seem  as  painless  as  possi- 
ble. In  this  regard,  because  the  VAT  taxes  consumption  rather  than 
income,  even  those  who  fail  to  comply  with  federal  income  tax  laws  must 
bear  a  share  of  the  burden. 

The  VAT  has  been  successfully  implemented  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, where  it  is  a  significant  source  of  total  tax  revenues,  ranging  from  27 
percent  in  Denmark  to  13  percent  in  Italy.  An  additional  benefit  of  the 
VAT  is  that  it  stimulates  savings  by  reducing  consumption.  It  is  also  favored 
by  some  because  it  is  levied  on  imports  and  rebated  on  exports,  thereby 
providing  some  competitive  advantage  for  American  products  in  interna- 
tional trade. 

While  it  could  generate  significant  new  revenue,  a  VAT  is  not  easily 
administered.  In  1984,  the  Treasuiy  estimated  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Semce  (IRS)  would  need  18  months  and  $700  million  per  year  to  imple- 
ment and  administer  a  VAT."  The  narrower  the  base,  the  more  difficult  the 
tax  policy  would  be  to  administer.  Similarly,  the  smaller  the  value  of  the 
VAT  (2  percent  to  3  percent  ),  the  less  its  return  and  the  more  likely 
administrative  costs  will  outweigh  projected  revenues.  For  this  reason, 
some  economists  do  not  recommend  a  VAT  of  less  than  5  percent.^ 

Increasing  Compliance  with  Tax  Laws.  Noncompliance  with  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  laws  creates  a  significant  gap  between  the  amount  legally 
owed  and  what  is  paid.  Improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  col- 
lecting income  taxes  on  the  estimated  $80  billion  to  $100  billion  annual 
underground,  or  off-the-books,  economy  would  yield  between  $3  billion 
and  $5  billion  without  significantly  increasing  administrative  costs. 
Although  many  observers  believe  that  nuich  more  could  be  collected,  the 
amount  of  payoff  from  increased  IRS  enforcement  diminishes  as  collections 
from  tax  cheaters  increase.  The  administrative  costs  of  additional  collec- 
tions rise  sharply  and  reduce  the  net  return.  Therefore,  although  noncom- 
pliance should  not  be  dismissed  as  a  means  of  raising  additional  revenues, 
pursuing  the  tax  gap  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  uncertain  effort  that  should 
not  be  relied  upon  as  a  significant  source  of  funds  for  children's  initiatives. 

SecoPid  Home  Mortffige,  Eliminating  the  mortgage  deduction  for  second 
homes  is  one  of  several  ways  to  generate  additional  revenues  by  broadening 
the  income  base  and  reducing  tiix  loopholes  that  favor  some  groups  of  taxpay- 
ers over  others.  Most  second  homes  are  vacation  homes,  and  some  people 
argue  that  nearly  unlimited  deductions  for  such  a  luxuiy  are  inappropriate 
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when  most  interest  on  loans  for  education,  medical  expenses,  and  other 
consumer  purchases  is  not  deductible.  Elimination  of  the  deduction  for 
mortgages  on  second  homes  would  generate  approximately  $100  million  in 
additional  revenues  in  FY  1993  and  a  total  of  $1^1  billion  by  FY  1996. 

Social  Security.  wSocial  Security  benefits  are  currently  taxed  at  50  percent 
for  households  with  adjusted  gross  income  above  $25,000  (single  return) 
and  $32,000  (joint  return).  Increasing  this  rate  to  85  percent  of  the  benefit 
with  current  thresholds  would  raise  approximately  $4.9  billion  in  new  rev- 
enue for  the  Treasui7  in  FY  1993  (not  for  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund). 
This  change  would  bring  in  additional  revenue  while  protecting  low- 
income  elderly  households.  Between  1992  and  1996,  projected  new  rev- 
enues are  expected  to  total  approximately  $25.3  billion. 

Business  Meals  and  Entertainment  Restricting  the  deduction  from  80  per- 
cent to  50  percent  of  expenses  for  unreimbursed  business  meals  and  enter- 
tainment would  raise  an  estimated  $3.6  billion  in  FY  1993  and  a  lotal  of 
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S18.1  billiop  by  FY  199ti,  Some  argue  that  the  deductibility  of  these  expens- 
es provides  a  tax  subsidy  that  is  not  available  to  liiosfi  who  make  lueal  and 
entertainment  purchases  outside  a  business  setting.  Further,  even  when 
connected  with  a  Uixpayer's  business,  expenditures  tor  items  such  as  par- 
ties, meals,  lickeLs  to  the  theater  and  sports  events,  and  countiy  chd)  (hies 
provide  substantial  personal  benefit  to  tJie  taxpayer  and  his  or  her  guests. 

Reallocations  and  Caps  on  Federal  Spending 
Recapturing  funds  from  other  areas  of  the  federal  budget  or  limiting 
growth  in  federal  spending  are  other  avenues  for  generating  additional 
funds  for  children's  initiatives.  Although  there  is  widespread  support  for 
efforts  to  control  the  federal  budget,  cutting  existing  programs  is  always 
painful.  Each  has  its  own  beneficiaries  and  advocates  who  are  affected 
when  federal  funding  is  reduced  or  eliminated.  Tht.'  task  of  cuuing  has 
become  more  difikult  in  recent  years  as  domestic  di.scretionaiy  spending 
has  been  reduced  and  as  Congress  and  the  President  have  imposed  lestric- 
lions  on  the  transfer  of  savings  from  defense  atui  foreign  aid  cuts  to  domes- 
tic purposes.  Nevertheless,  Uiere  are  several  areas  of  federal  spending  that 
we  present  as  candidates  for  reductions  in  order  to  generate  new  .sources  of 
suppo*  for  the  programs  we  recommend. 

Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit,  Eliminating  the  Dependent  ('are  Tax  Credit 
(DCTC)  would  free  nearly  S3, 3  billion  in  FT  1993  and  a  total  of  a|)proxi- 
mately  $14.2  billion  by  FY  1996.  I'his  tax  policy  benefits  taxpayers  who 
incur  employment-related  expenses  for  the  care  of  their  children  (or  elderly 
dependents)  and  has  very  strong  support  among  middle-income  families 
with  two  workers.  Critics  argue  that  the  DCTC  discrimiiiaies  against  families 
in  which  one  parent  remains  at  home  to  care  for  the  children,  and  it  does 
not  benefit  low-income  families  who  have  little  or  no  tax  liability. 

An  alternative  to  eliminating  the  DCTC  would  be  to  phase  out  the  credit 
to  ensure  that  the  neediest  families  continue  to  have  access  to  additional 
funds  for  child  care.  The  credit  could  be  phased  out  at  1  percent  for  each 
$1,500  of  adjusted  gross  income  above  $30,000,  This  option  would  genet - 
ate  approximately  $1  billion  in  FY  1993  and  a  total  of  approximately  $4.9 
billion  by  FY  1996. 

Persoml  Exemption.  Replacing  the  personal  exemption  foi  adults  with  a 
nonrefundable  credit  worth  15  percent  of  its  currem  value  would  free  an 
esiimated  $23.4  billion  in  FY  1993,  and  $117..^)  billion  between  1992  and 
1996.  The  VY  1991  pei  sonal  exemption  of  $2,150  is  worth  $323  for  taxpay- 
ers in  the  15  percent  biacket  atid  $667  for  taxpayeis  in  the  31  peicer.t 
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brackeit  A  15  percent  non-refundable  credit  that  is  adjusted  for  inflation 
would  be  worth  roughly  $345  for  all  taxpayers  in  FY  1992«  Because  the  per- 
sonal exemption  is  worth  more  for  taxpayers  filing  returns  in  higher 
income  brackets,  proponents  of  this  measure  argue  that  it  is  more  progres- 
sive and  fairer  to  moderateinconie  families  than  the  current  exemption. 

Food  Stamps.  Cashing  out  food  stamps  would  save  approximately  S2  bil- 
lion in  administrative  costs.  Giving  recipients  money  rather  than  stamps 
would  reduce  the  administrative  process  and  rigidity  of  the  system  and 
would  enable  recipients  to  spend  the  money  according  to  their  needs.  This 
concerns  some,  who  fear  that  some  recipients  will  not  make  vvi.se  choices 
and  will  spend  their  money  on  things  that  do  not  benefit  their  children. 
However,  the  program  currently  is  so  restrictive  that  recipients  are  not  able 
to  buy  items  such  as  soap,  laundiy  detergent,  anci  diapers,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  families  with  children  and  benefit  children  directly. 

Social  Services  Block  Grant  The  FY  1991  appropriation  for  the  vSocial 
Services  Block  Grant  (wSSBG)  is  $2.8  billion.  Some  obsei-vers  have  suggested 
scaling  back  this  program  by  $1  billion  to  S2  billion.  The  SSBG  provides 
funds  to  states  for  social  serxices  that  the  states  deem  necessarv'.  Typical  .ser- 
vices include  child  care,  protective  ser\'ices  for  children  and  adults,  and 
home  care  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Supporters  of  the  program 
argue  strongly  that  SSBG  fimds  are  essential  for  making  semces  available  to 
many  undcrseived  populations,  including  low-income  families  with  chil- 
dren. During  the  1980s,  when  the  Title  XX  social  sei  vices  program  was 
converted  to  the  wSSBG,  federal  support  was  substantially  reduced.  Among 
many  obsei-vers  there  are  worries  that  fin  ther  reductions  would  jeopardize 
states'  and  conununities'  ability  to  provide  essential  .social  seiiices  to  fami- 
lies that  are  unable  to  pay  for  them. 

Job  Training  Parhwrship  Act.  The  ¥Y  1991  appropriation  for  Job  training 
and  employment  opportunities  for  youth  authorized  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  is  $3.3  billion.  This  includes  funding  for  Title  II-A 
(Training  for  Economically  Disadvantaged  Adults  and  Youth),  Title  II-B 
(Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training),  Job  Corps,  and  Employment 
Services  and  job  Training  —  Pilot  and  Demonstration  Programs.  Some  crit- 
ics of  JTPA  urge  scaling  it  back  by  $1  billion  to  $2  billion. 

Farm  Subsidies.  Significant  farm  subsidies  go  to  individuals  with  non- 
farm  incomes  over  $125,000.  Eliminating  eligibility  fi)r  these  upper- 
income  farmers  wtmld  generate  approximately  $80  million.  Proponents 
of  such  reductions  argue  that  this  option  would  not  threaten  the  opera- 
tion of  farms  and  would  better  target  benefits  to  active  farmers.  Others 
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favor  t'limiiuiiinR  lann  .subsidies  altoRcihcr,  which  would  generate 
approximately  $13.4  billion  in  Pi'  199:i. 

Home  Energy  Assistance  Program.  Scaling  back  the  Home  Energy 
A.s.sistance  Program  (HEAP)  would  free  nearly  $1  billion.  The  Hl^AP  pro- 
gram wa.s  created  in  re.spon.se  to  rapid  increase.s  in  home  energy  prices 
between  1972  and  1980  to  a.s.sisi  poor  families  living  in  geographical  area.s 
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with  severe  winter  or  sununer  weather.  Since  that  time,  the  costs  of  many 
types  of  energy  have  returned  to  their  early  1970s  levels,  significamly  reduc- 
ing the  demand  for  this  program.  As  a  result,  states  have  transferred  HEAI^ 
funds  to  supplement  Title  XX  spending  on  social  services.  These  transfers 
suggest  that  some  states  believe  spending  for  energy  assistance  is  not  as 
high  a  priority  as  spending  in  other  areas.  The  advantage  to  scaling  back 
this  program  is  retaining  the  flexibility  to  disU'ibute  funds  quickly  if  energ)' 
prices  rise  in  the  future. 

Mantled  Space  Station,  (Controversy  over  the  proposed  nuinned  space  sta- 
tion has  led  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administiation  (NASA)  to 
propose  a  scaled-down  design.  The  new  station  is  estimated  to  cost  S30  bil- 
lion over  the  next  8  to  10  years.  Some  groups  in  the  scientific  community 
contend  that  the  station  is  not  worthy  of  the  expense.  While  the  Heritage 
Foundation  estimates  sa\dngs  of  $900  million  by  delaying  funding  and  con- 
sidering  private  alternatives,  the  Center  for  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities 
estimates  savings  of  more  than  $8.3  billion  over  five  years  by  canceling  the 
program. 

Defense.  Among  both  conseivative  and  liberal  observers  there  is  agree- 
ment that  approximately  $1 1  billion  could  reasonably  be  cut  from  defense 
spending  and  reallocated  to  programs  for  children  and  their  families.^' 
Some  would  advocate  savings  from  closing  military  bases  and  commis- 
saries, improving  procurement  procedures,  and  eliminating  special  inter- 
est add-ons  to  the  defense  budget.  Others  suggest  scaling  back  or  cancel- 
ing expensive  weapons  systems,  for  example  the  B-2  bomber,  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter,  the  LH  helicopter,  and 
the  SSN-21  submarine.  Legislative  action  to  rescind  prohibitions  against 
transferring  savings  from  one  budget  categoiy  to  another  (for  example, 
from  defense  lo  domestic  .spending)  would  be  required  to  accomplish  this 
reallocation. 

Caps  on  Federal  Spendifig»  Several  proposals  to  limit  federal  spending 
have  surfaced  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill  aimed  at 
reducing  the  federal  budget  deficit.  Some  have  sought  to  limit  new  federal 
spending  according  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  existing  expenditures.^'" 
Others  have  proposed  limiting  growth  in  federal  spending  to  the  average 
taxpayer's  ability  to  pay  for  it,^^  namely,  a  growth  rate  based  on  per  capita 
personal  income  in  the  preceding  year.  Such  limitations  would  apply  to 
all  entitlements  and  discretionaiy  spending  —  that  is,  to  both  on-budget 
and  off-budget  programs.  While  some  proponents  would  impose  limits 
only  on  domestic  spending,  others  would  limit  both  domestic  and  militaiy 
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expenditures.  Despite  these  differences,  however,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  federal  interest  payments  on  the  national  debt  would  not  be 
covered. 

Imposing  ii  4  percent  cap  on  the  growth  of  domestic  spending  would 
save  approximately  SSa  billion  in  1993.  Begun  In  fiscal  1992,  it  would 
save  an  estimated  $255  billion  by  FY  1996.  These  savings  could  then  be 
applied  to  cover  the  federal  costs  of  policies  and  programs  for  children 
and  their  families  that  are  included  in  the  Conmiission's  agenda.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  OBRA  1990  makes  a  single  cap  on  all  domestic 
spending  (mandatoiy  and  discretionaiy)  difficuU.  While  domestic  discre- 
tionary funding  Is  currently  under  a  cap.  it  is  not  as  low  as  4  percent. 
Domestic  spending  for  entitlement  programs  such  as  Social  Security  is 
not  currently  subject  to  a  cap. 

Dedicated  Children's  Trust 
In  order  to  guarantee  federal  funding  to  help  children  and  families,  any  or 
all  of  the  sources  of  funding  presented  in  the  Commission's  alternative 
fhiancing  packages  could  be  placed  in  a  dedicated  children's  uust.  The  fed- 
eral govei  nment  has  .separate  trust  funds  for  highways,  mrports,  the  disabled, 
the  elderly,  and  the  jobless.  Obseivers  concerned  that  child-  and  family- 
focused  programs  often  sufier  in  the  federal  budget  process  believe  that  a 
children's  trust,  with  its  own  sources  of  revenue  and  specifically  designated 
purpo.ses.  would  offer  some  proteciitm  and  funding  stability.  Such  a  trust 
fund  would  be  created  in  the  1  reasuiy.  It  would  receive  income  from  spec- 
ified dedicated  sources  plus  the  interest  earned  on  the  money  invested. 

Among  the  categories  of  initiatives  that  could  be  supported  with  trust 
funds  are  federal  grant  programs  for  health  and  social  sei-vlces,  as  well  as 
the  refundable  tax  credit,  in.sured  child  support  benefit,  and  the  public 
plan  for  providing  health  insurance  coverage  for  pregnant  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  President  would  Include  in  his  annual  budget  proposed  plans 
for  expenditure  of  the  funds,  and  Congress  would  be  responsible  for 
appropriating  fimds  from  the  trust. 

Conclusion 

The  problems  that  threaten  many  American  children  and  their  families 
threaten  all  of  .society.  They  cau.se  imdue  personal  pain  and  suffering,  lost 
productivity,  hopelessness,  and  despair  and  they  forecast  a  nation  that  is 
less  .safe,  less  caring,  and  less  tree.  Many  children  are  harmed,  families  bro- 
ken, and  communities  destroyed  needles.sly.  Yet  as  America  enters  the  last 
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decade  of  the  twentieth  centuiy,  change  is  both  possible  and  practical.  As  a 
moral  and  caring  people,  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  preventable  damage 
that  wastes  the  lives  and  potential  of  so  many  of  our  children  and  families. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  this  report,  the  National  Commission  on 
Children  has  painted  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  America's  children  and 
families  as  we  have  come  to  know  it.  We  have  al-so  presented  a  vision  of  our 
society  as  we  believe  it  should  be.  America  needs  the  best  adults  we  can 
make:'-'  individuals  who  are  caring,  resourceful,  moral,  healthy,  literate,  and 
able  to  lead  diis  naUon  into  the  twenty-fust  centuiy.  We  nuist  develop  a  com- 
mon focus  and  purpose  to  change  the  conditions  Uiat  jeopardize  the  health 
and  well-lH-ing  of  so  many  of  our  youngest  citizens.  Failure  to  act  today  mil 
only  defer  to  the  next  generation  the  rising  social,  moral,  and  financial  costs 
of  our  neglect.  We  can  and  nuist  be  bt:tter  masters  of  our  nation's  desUny. 
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Appendix  A 

Background  Tables  on  the  Effects  of 
Current  and  Proposed  Income  Security  Policies 

This  appnulix  (onuiins  (U'laik'd  lahU's  thai  illusirau*  ihv  viWxis  ol*  run  nil  and  pio- 
pnsvil  \mnmv  scfuriiy  polii  ic\s.  tables  A-1  and  A-2  illustraif  iho  aiVYvm  ixnmnnk 
iiuviuiws  Id  work  and  to  inan  v.  Table  A-:^  ilhislrau's  ihv  ronibined  viivci  oi  a 
SKOOO  irliitidablc  diild  ia\  (  irdii.  a  niininnnn  insurrd  ibild  support  beucfn,  and 
ihv  fullv  pbasfd-in  valur  ol  i\w  ranu-d  ini onic  tax  nrdit.  Table  A-4  illustrates  tbe 
olloi  I  of  die  I  ni  l  en  I  system  (Hi  ianiily  income.  Tables  A-!^  and  A-4  ealrulale  net 
income  for  bouseholds  tlial  vary  in  the  number  of  cliildreii  in  tlie  liousehold,  [\\  : 
eniployiiieni  status  oi  the  parentis),  and  tbe  marital  status  of'the  parents. 

The  Inllowin^  assumptions  were  used  in  creating  tlu"  *'  tables: 

■  Miniiiiuiii  wane  is  $4.25  per  houi .  2.0()()  btiuis  of  Work  x  S4/ir)  =  SHSm  per  year. 

■  Aid  to  Families  with  l)e[)endeiit  Children  (AFDC)  benefits  are  averages  across 
slates  of  niasimum  montbly  AFDC  benefits  in  januaiy  1991. 

■  In  ihe  proposed  income  sccnrity  plan.  AFDC  is  reduced  by  perceiu  of  the 
minimum  child  support  beiielh  fbi  single  mothers. 

■  Food  stamp  bciielit  calculations  assume  a  Silt)  standard  deduction,  plus  §95  for 
excess  shelter  (osts  (roughly  half  Of  the  maximum  deduction),  plus  20  percent 
of  earned  income  as  a  deduction  for  woiking  parents.  Child  su[)port  paynieius 
are  (onsidcMvd  gro.ss  income  when  determining  eligibility  tor  beuelits,  but  are 
not  consideied  earned  inctmie  when  calculating  deductions, 

■  Medicaid  and  health  insurance  benefits  are  not  included  in  these  tables. 

■  hiconie  taxes  are  derived  from  the  1991  Uix  code.  The  personal  exemption  is 
52.150;  the  standard  deductitm  is  S;^.4()0  (.single).  55,700  (joint),  and  55,000 
(head  of  household).  The  1991  marginal  income  tax  rates  of  15  percent,  28  per- 
cent, and  31  percent  were  used  in  c(jn junction  with  tbe  taxable  income  break- 
points for  single,  joint,  and  head  (jf  hou.seliold  returns. 

■  Social  Security  tax  is  calculated  as  7.f)5  pel  cent  of  earned  income. 

■  Work-related  expenses  are  rough  e.stiiiiales  that  include  transportation,  clothing, 
and  the  opportunity  C(jsts  of  caring  for  children  when  child  care  is  not  asailable. 
hi  two-parent  families  with  one  parent  in  the  work  force,  work-related  expen.ses 
decrea.se  f  rom  51.250  to  51,000  because  the  oppoi  tunity  costs  of  child  care 
decline. 

■  In  the  proposed  income  scciuity  plan.  F.arned  Income  Tax  Ciedii  (KirC)  bene- 
fits are  hillv  plia.sed  in  for  families  in  1991  dollars.  This  is  done  by  combining 
the  1991  earning  paianieters  with  the  following  1994  credit  percentages: 

Maximum  Phase  Out 

1  (lualitving  child  23  1(5.43 

2  or  more  (pialifying  ( liildren  25  1 7.8() 

By  comparison,  KI  TC  benefus  under  curi  eiu  policy  are  calculated  by  combining 
tbe  same  1991  earning  paranu^ters  with  tin*  following  1991  credit  perceiitages: 

Maxiniui\i  Phase  Out 

1  (pialifying  ( liild  1(5.7  ]  i  cj;^ 

2  or  more  qualiiving  childien  1 7.3  12.30 

■  Kfrc  benefits  do  nol  inclnde  the  su[)pleniental  credit  for  infants  ^5  perceiu)  or 
the  supplemental  health  insurance  (  redit  (0  peicent). 

■  Poveitv  guidelines  aie  n[)dated  ihidugh  calendar  1991.  I  lie.se  figiues  are  calcu- 
lated by  multiphing  11189  povertv  guidelines  bv  a  rate  of  inflation  of  1  1  1 
(135.7/122.7). 
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Economic  Incentive  to  Woik  in  a  $15»000  per  Year  Job 
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Appendix  B 

Five-Year  Projections  of 
Program  Costs  and  Funding  Options 


This  ippciulix  coiuaius  detailed  tables  projei  ting  the  federal  costs  implied  by 
the  Ck)inniissio!rs  recommendations  and  estimating  funds  that  could  be  generated 
by  alternative  financing  options  over  a  five-year  period. 

Table  IVl  provides  estiniates  of  die  federal  costs  of  the  (Commission's  policy  rec- 
ommendations in  the  areas  of  income  security,  health,  education,  transition  to 
adulthood,  family  support,  child  welfare  reform,  coordination  and  collaboration, 
and  children's  moral  development  for  fiscal  year  (VY)  1992  through  ¥\  1996,  and 
cumulative  totals. 

Table  B-2  provides  estimates  of  funds  that  could  be  generated  by  alternative  tax- 
ation and  reallocation  options  for  FV 1992  thnmgh  ¥Y  1U9G,  and  cumulative  totals. 
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Appendix  C 

Additional  Views 


The  fbllowiiig  additional  vii-ws  wvvo  submitlPd  by  iiiembois  of  ihi-  National 
Commission  on  Cliilda'n  ior  inclusion  in  the  final  icpori. 
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May  14,  1991 


Senator  John  O,  Rockefeller  IV 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on  Children 
nil  18lh  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dear  Mn  Chairman, 

This  letter  is  written  to  express  strong  and  unwavering  support  for  the  recommendations 
approved  unanimously  by  the  members  of  the  National  Commission  on  Children,  The 
set  of  recommendations  in  the  commission  report  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  sub- 
stantive policy  plan  for  families  and  children  in  our  country  since  the  initiatives  of  the 
1930's, 

The  text  of  the  report  reflects  the  earnest  and  difficult  deliberations  of  commissioners 
with  diverse  philosophies;  the  consensus  developed  among  the  commissioners  is  testi- 
mony to  your  leadership.  The  role  you  played  as  chairman  created  an  atmosphere  in 
which  honest  debate  was  cherished,  and  the  civility  of  our  discussions  mediated  fractious 
and  ideological  disagreements. 

As  reasonable  persons  would  assume,  a  consensus  document  of  this  scope  will  neglect 
some  aspects  of  each  com^missioner's  interests.  For  my  part,  there  are  three  major  areas 
in  which  more  defined  positions  would  have  been  preferred. 

1)  In  the  first  and  most  important  set  of  recommendations  on 
income  security,  provision  for  a  comprehensive  employment 
program  designed  to  create  jobs  in  response  to  cyclical  eco- 
nomic declines  would  "round  out"  an  otherwise  impressive 
set  of  recommendations  and  could,  if  SSI  were  also  reshaped, 
replace  AFDC. 

2)  In  the  section  on  health  insurance,  my  preference  would  be 
for  a  nationally  managed  system,  contracted  through  the 
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insurance  system.  The  efficiencies  and  equities  attached  to 
such  an  approach  are  quite  obvious.  However,  recognizing 
thai  insurance  interests  are  well  arrayed  against  so  rational 
a  plan,  the  recommendations  as  presented  are  acceptable, 

3)      School  choice  is  an  issue  which  remains  problematic  for  me 
so  long  as  information  about  and  access  to  "gcKHf"  schools  is 
largely  determined  by  income  class,  and  therefore,  also,  by 
race.  The  short  supply  of  quality  schm)ls  creates  a  danger  of 
even  greater  inequity  for  poor  children. 

Despite  my  strong  feelings  about  these  three  issues,  the  overarching  power  of  the  com- 
mission's report  dictates  a  strong  expression  of  support.  The  report's  recommendations 
set  the  agenda  for  children  and  families  over  the  next  decade  and  for  years  beyond. 

1  am  privileged  to  have  served  as  a  commissioner. 


Barbara  B.  Blum 


ERIC 


T.  BERRY  BRAZELTONi  M.D. 


The  Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Jay: 

I  an  proud  to  have  been  a  mtiober  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Children,    Over  the  past  two  years,  we  have  learned  so  much 
about  the  children  and  families  of  the  United  States,    At  times, 
I  felt  we  functioned  as  a  large  extended  family  as  we  shared  our 
deep  concern  over  the  conditions  of  children  and  the  extent  of 
family  breakdown  in  our  country.    We  all  felt  we  were  seeing  the 
imminent  breakdown  of  a  society  which  had  been  and  could  still  be 
an  example  for  the  world. 

Our  culture  has  not  as  yet  supported  stressed  families  and 
children  adequately.    We  anticipate  a  frightening  future  for  our 
society  as  children  from  both  overstressed  middle-class  families 
and  the  desperate,  hopeless,  angry  families  of  the  poor  face  an 
uncertain  future.    We  are  in  a  national  emergency  and  no  one 
seems  to  be  paying  attention.    We  must  allocate  the  considerable 
resources  we  will  need  to  meet  this  crisis.    We  must  salvage  this 
next  generation  if  the  nation  is  to  have  any  kind  of  decent 
future , 

All  commissioners  recognized  this  emergency.    The  fact  that 
we  came  to  consensus  on  all  the  major  issues  represents  both  hard 
work  and  compromise  on  all  our  parts  —  in  th^  int^rggt  9f 
children.    Many  commissioners  were  facing  this  national  emergency 
for  the  first  time  and  were  burdened  by  conflicts  between  their 
new  experiences  and  the  politics  in  which  they  were  embedded. 
But  we  all  tried  to  compromise  personal  ideals  in  order  to  do 
what  we  felt  might  alleviate  the  emergency  more  quickly  and 
effectively.    The  result  is  our  consensus  report 1 

In  my  own  case,  I  want  to  see  immediate  action  to  give 
families  the  feeling  that  they  are  being  listened  to,  and  that  we 
will  begin  to  empower  them  to  do  their  part  —  to  raise  children 
with  a  decent  self-image  and  the  will  to  learn,  to  fit  in  to 
education  and  the  workforce  of  the  future.    We  cannot  otherwise 
continue  to  be  a  competitive  society  with  all  the  other  nations 
in  Europe  and  Asia  who  are  10-15  years  ahead  of  us  in  their 
attention  to  supporting  families  and  to  providing  incentives  and 
opportunity  for  children. 

Families  in  the  U.S,  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  empowerment  and 
choice.    Parental  and  medical  leave  around  a  new  or  a  sick  or  an 
adopted  baby  would  be  an  inexpensive  symbol  of  how  much  we 
believed  in  supporting  new  and  besieged  families.    Only  50%  of 
working  families  would  be  affected  by  such  a  mandate,  but  the 
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rMt  would  feel  empowerment  and  choice.  It  would  cost  businesses 
and  government  a  minimum  amount*  We  need  such  a  symbol  of  parent 
support  nfiul 

Our  income  security  recommendations  are  critical  for  the  20 
percent  of  children  below  the  poverty  line.    Our  present  welfare 
system  labels  families  as  failures.    In  turn,  these  same  families 
recede  into  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  helplessness,  and  failure. 
Our  poverty  is  almost  unique  in  the  world.    The  anger  the  poor 
feel  about  being  labelled  inadequate  leads  to  self*  and  other- 
destructiveness,  such  as  murder,  abuse,  addictioni  and  terrorism 
which  are  rampant  in  all  our  cities. 

Our  present  health  system  is  also  a  failure).    It  cannot  be 
shored  up  to  do  what  it  needs  to  do  —  reach  out  with  a 
preventive  model  to  all  families  and  children.    Our  health  costs 
are  rising  astronomically,  but  they  are  embedded  in  a  band-aid, 
therapeutic  model  which  reaches  the  very  poor  (because  of 
Medicaid) ,  the  chronically-ill  elderly  (Medicare) ,  and  those 
fortunate  to  be  covered  by  private  insurance.    A  huge  gap  of 
working  class  and  lower  middle  class  have  no  therapeutic  coverage 
and  can  be  ruined  by  an  illness.    But  even  more  serious  for  our 
economy,  they  have  no  coverage  for  the  very  preventive  care  which 
would  save  our  present  medical  system.    A  major  revision  of  the 
medical  system  is  needed  urgently. 

Supportive  intervention  in  infancy  for  all  families  at  risk 
—  single  parents,  divorced  parents,  poor  parents,  impaired 
children  ~  would  save  our  country  huge  amounts  of  rehabilitation 
and  educational  services  later  on.    Without  them,  these  at-risk 
children  are  likely  to  grow  to  impulsive  adolescents  whose 
actions  will  require  us  to  hire  more  police  and  build  more 
prisons  than  we  can  possibly  afford. 

Our  society  is  diverse  —  in  race,  color,  creed,  family 
structure.    This  very  fact  provides  stresses  when  we  try  to  treat 
everyone  alike.    We  must  value  this  diversity,  understand  it, 
support  it.    To  try  to  blanket  it  with  middle  class  values  which 
work  only  for  the  already  empowered  repeats  the  tragedy  of  the 
1980s  when  we  saw  our  culture  divide  between  the  very  rich  and 
the  very  poor.    We  will  not  survive  as  a  nation  with  that  system. 
The  angry  desperation  we  saw  in  children  at  all  levels  around  our 
country  in  these  past  two  years  has  been  a  warning  to  all  of  us. 

I  strongly  support  the  present  report  of  the  Commission  for 
its  hard  work,  its  consensus,  and  its  requests  for  base-level 
support  for  all  families  in  the  U.S.    Our  children  and  our  young 
families  are  the  only  hope  for  our  nation.    The  time  to  pay 
attention  to  them  is  now. 


T»  Berry  Brazelton,  H.D. 
Professor  Emeritus,  Pediatrics 
Harvard  Medical  School 
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Senator  John  D.  Rockefeller,  IV 
Chairman,  National  Commission  on  Children 
1111  Eighteenth  Street,  NW 
Suite  810 

Washington,  DC    2  003  6 
Dear  Jay: 

The  Final  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Children, 
approved  on  May  1,  1991,  received  my  affirmative  vote  and  has  my 
support  as  a  consensus  document. 

As  permitted,  I  also  want  to  register  several  personal 
reservations  about  salient  aspects  of  the  final  report,  for 
inclusion  in  the  published  document.     To  begin  with,  I  understand 
the  motives  behind  and  the  possible  benefits  of  a  child  support 
enforcement  plan  that  includes  a  minimum  government-insured  child 
support  benefit.     Given  the  unknown  effects  of  such  a  program  on 
human  behavior  (particularly  relative  to  family  formation) ,  1 
appreciate  the  Commission's  stated  intent  of  requiring  a  proper 
test  and  positive  evaluation  of  such  a  program  before  proceeding 
with  a  national  plan.     Nonetheless,  I  need  to  register  my 
philosophical  opposition  to  any  plan  that  would  centralize  new 
authority  over  divorce,  child  custody,  and  (implicitly)  marriage  in 
Federal  hands.     Despite  proposed  efforts  to  utilize  the  states  as 
intermediate  agents  in  the  guaranteed  support  plan,   I  believe  that 
such  a  system  would  generate  a  growing  pattern  of  Federal  control. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  recommendation  in  Chapter  Five 
to  reorient  welfare  "as  short-term  relief"  is  wholly  inadequate, 
unless  the  welfare  benefit  is  clearly  time-limited  to  2-3  years. 
In  this  regard,  the  Report's  existing  language  contains  too  many 
exceptions  to  be  workable. 

The  proposed  refundable  child  tax  credit  of  $1,000  is  an 
important  affirmation  of  children,  and  a  proper  and  long  overdue 
recognition  of  the  spe-  ial  financial  and  taxation  burdens  carried 
by  today's  parents.     Fur  the  majority  of  American  families,  this 
credit  would  effectively  represent  a  real  tax  cut,  and  should  be  so 
treated.     As  a  benefit  for  American  parents  with  limited  or  no  tax 
liability,  I  believe  that  the  credit  deserves  support  only  as  it  is 
partially  "paid  for"  by  eliminating  the  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit 
for  child  care  expenses  (largely  a  middle-class  benefit  which 
discriminates  against  stay-at-home  parents)  and  by  reducing  (or 
effectively  "cashing  out")  a  portion  of  Federal  welfare  benefits, 
specifically  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps. 
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Concerning  Chapter  Nine,  I  need  register  my  philosophical 
opposition  to  the  Federal  funding  of  birth  control  programs.  Given 
the  deep  divisions  among  Americans  regarding  sexual  ethics,  J 
believe  that  the  Federal  government  should  remain  neutral,  leaving 
these  issues  for  resolution  at  the  state  level. 

All  of  the  Commission's  recommendat ions,  I  believe,  should  be 
conditioned  by  awareness  of  the  evidence  suggesting  that  the  modern 
welfare  state  has  sometimes  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  family 
(for  example,  see  David  Poponoe,  Disturbing  the  Nest:  Family 
Change  and  Decline  in  Modern  Societies  [New  York,  1988]).  The 
unique  strength  of  these  United  states  lies  in  the  degree  to  which 
we  citizens  still  adhere  to  the  principles  of  personal 
responsibililty  and  family  autonomy.    Fortunately,  the  principles 
outlined  in  Chapter  Four  of  the  Report  do  give  priority  to  the 
family,  resting  on  marriage,  as  the  proper  sphere  for  rearing 
children.     In  light  of  these  principles,  this  Report  should  not  be 
used  to  justify  any  governmental  action  which  would  diminish  the 
autonomy  of  the  famiiy  or  the  authority  of  parents  over  their 
children. 


.Respectfully  submitted, 
Allan  Carlson 

Member  of  the  Commission,  1988-91 
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Senator  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
National  Commission  on  Children 
1111  Eighteenth  Street,  N.V. 
Suite  810 

Washington,  DC  20036 

Dear  Senator  Rockefeller, 

The  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Children  is  a  historic  achievement  in 
r'ilation  to  social  policy  for  children  and  families.  The  Report  presents  a 
unified,  thoughtful  integration  of  multiple  different  areas  of  concern.  Our 
recommendations  in  relation  to  welfare  reform,  tax  policies  which  support 
children  and  families,  access  to  health  care,  educational  reform,  family 
support,  the  value  of  Head  Start  and  early  intervention,  the  reduction  of 
barriers  to  obtaining  services  and  the  streamlining  and  new  forms  of 
accountability  within  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  will  be  seen  as 
reflecting  America's  best  shared  values  at  this  phase  of  our  nation's  history. 

The  Commission's  Report  is  distinctive  because  of  the  wide  base  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  Report  is  the  result  of  two  years  of  effort.  It  reflects  the 
Commissioners'  first-hand  observations  throughout  the  United  States,  scholarly 
reviews  of  the  knowledge  concerning  children  and  the  institution.*;  which  serve 
them,  and  open  and  deeply  felt  debate.  Through  your  leadership  and  the 
personal  commitment  of  the  Commissioners,  wc  were  able  to  reach  a  consensus. 
In  reaching  this  consensus,  there  were  areas  in  which  each  of  us  had  to 
compromise  for  the  sake  of  building  a  broadly  acceptable  statement.  Such  a 
statement,  of  course,  cannot  satisfy  everyone  on  every  particular  topic; 
rather,  its  power  derives  precisely  from  the  fact  that  we  have  achieved  an 
equilibrium  among  different  forces.     The  process  and  final  Report  thus 
represent  the  best  values  of  democratic  society:  respect  for  differences  and  a 
desire  for  reaching  consensus  when  it  really  matters. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  support  for  the  National  Commission's  Report  indicates 
that  ve  succeeded,  as  a  group,  in  speaking-out  coherently  for  children  and 
families.  I  believe  this  consensus  derived  from  opportunities  for  sharing 
experiences  —  in  Juvenile  court  where  foster  children  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  criminals,  in  premature  nurseries  where  babies  are  withdrawing  from 
drugs,  with  foster  youth  who  are  abruptly  deprived  of  all  supports  at  age  18, 
in  inner  city  schools  whose  students  described  their  fears  of  violence  as  they 
walked  home.  Ve  all  learned  that  something  very  bad  is  happening  to  America's 
children  and  that  there  must  be  action. 

The  Report  describes  the  unanimous  consensus  that  action  for  children  and 
families  is  the  responsibility  of  every  sector  of  society.  We  agreed  among- 
ourselves  that  parents  are  their  child's  primary  caregivers  and  advocates  and 
need  the  opportunities  to  fulfill  their  parental  responsibilities;  that 
government  at  all  levels  has  the  responsibility  to  help  parents  In  these  tasks 
and  to  help  assure  that  children  have  the  opportunities  to  live  healthy,  safe 
and  secure  lives  and  reach  their  optimal  development;  that  the  private  sector, 
volunteers,  religious  organizations,  all  sectors  of  American  society  need  to 
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be  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  children  and  their  families.  We  also 
endorsed  the  importance  of  public  morality  in  relation  to  children,  the 
central  role  of  private  morality  as  exemplified  by  the  obligations  within  the 
family  and  ita  community,  and  the  importance  of  the  transmission  of  values 
from  parents  to  children. 

There  are,  however,  areas  in  which  the  Report  is  not  as  bold  as  I  would  wish 
it  to  be.  Although  I  am  convinced  that  our  chapter       health  care  represents  a 
reasoned,  balanced  and  modest  starting  point  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
pregnant  mothers  and  children,  and  one  that  would  be  acceptable  to  physicians 
caring  for  children  and  families,  the  Commission  could  have  been  more  forceful 
in  assuring  adequate  medical  care  for  all  families  who  are  currently  without 
insurance.  I  also  would  have  liked  more  recommendations  focusing  on  the  mental 
health  needs  of  children  and  adolescents,  especially  those  with  serious 
disorders  who  are  likely  to  be  burdened  throughout  their  lives  by  behavioral, 
psychiatric  and  developmental  problems.  And  I  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
useful  to  have  emphasized  the  value  of  pregnancy  counselling  and  family 
planning  and  the  need  for  young  people  to  have  a  range  of  options  for 
preventing  too  early  and  unwanted  pregnancies. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  I  would  have  liked  a  bolder  plan  for  early 
intervention  for  children  at  risk,  starting  during  gestation  and  proceeding 
throughout  the  course  of  development,  and  more  emphasis  on  the  terrible 
problems  of  inner  city  youth         their  sense  of  hopelessness,  the  stark 
absence  of  opportunities,  their  exposure  to  violence  in  the  streets.  Every 
American  city  needs  to  rebuild  an  infrastructure  for  youth  development  and 
employment , 

In  noting  these  areas  where  I  might  have  wished  for  more  emphasis,  I  am  sure 
that  I  stand  alongside  all  the  Commissioners;  each  could  list  areas  where 
their  concerns  were  not  expressed,  in  the  final  Report,  precisely  as  they 
would  have  wished.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  we  have  been  able,  in  spite  of 
these  differences,  to  reach  agree'nent.  The  Report  speaks  with  one  voice  in 
emphasizing  the  role  of  parents  and  families,  of  communities  concerned  about 
children  and  their  development,  and  of  the  role  of  government  in  providing 
services  and  shaping  social  policy  to  benefit  children. 

With  your  leadership  and  the  hard  work  of  the  staff,  we  have  achieved 
consensus.  We  broadly  agree  on  where  America's  children  and  families  are  and 
what  this  nation  and  its  people  should  be  doing  to  move  us  forward.  I  hope 
that  our  recommendations  will  help  guide  national  policy  and  shape  national 
consensus  towards  action. 

Let  me  express  my  personal  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  of  working  with  you, 
the  staff  and  the  other  members  of  the  National  Commission. 


Sincerely, 


Donald  J.  Cohen,  M.D. 


DJCimfb 
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senator  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 

Chairman,  National  Commission  on  Children 


May  16,  1991 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  endorse  the  Report  and  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Children.     It  is  exciting  and  heartening  that 
there  is  such  broad  agreement  on  so  many  basic  principles  and  proposal;; 
among  members  representing  such  a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion.     It  bodes 
well  for  rescuing  America's  children  from  the  terrible  circumstances  so 
many  of  them  face  that  there  is  this  overarching  agreement. 

Particularly  important  is  the  consensus  on  family  economic 
security.    The  centerpiece  of  the  Report  is  the  recognition  of  the 
unacceptable  toll  that  child  poverty  is  taking  on  children  and  the 
nation's  future.    It  is  self-destructive  and  morally  wrong  for  this 
nation  to  have  child  poverty  rates  that  hover  around  20  percent  —  two 
times  the  rate  for  adults,  and  two  to  three  times  the  typical  rates  of 
our  allies  and  economic  competitors  abroad.    Unless  we  conquer  child 

?overty,  our  nation  will  continue  to  pay  an  unacceptably  high  toll  in 
ts  health  and  educational  outcomes,  in  its  crime  and  incarceration 
rates,  in  its  hunger  and  teen  pregnancy  numbers  and  in  myriad  other 
ways.    Unless  we  conquer  child  poverty,  we  will  continue  to  lose  ground 
to  other  nations  in  productivity  as  well  as  quality  of  life. 

Children  of  all  races  and  classes  increasingly  are  imperiled  by 
growing  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  family  breakdown,  and  violence.  But 
the  extraordinarily  high  incidence  of  child  poverty  is  a  linchpin  of 
many  of  the  problems  the  Commission  addresses,  so  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  our  recommendations  for  a  universal  and  refurdable  child 
tax  credit  plus  steps  toward  a  child  support  insurance  system.  In 
addition,  families  with  children  need  greater  employment  opportunitips 
and  family-supporting  wages. 

There  are  four  points  on  which  I  must  take  issue  with  che  Report. 

1)  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tone  of  the  Report  excessively  blames 
parents,  especially  single  parents,  for  the  problems  children  are 
facing,  while  understating  both  the  role  played  by  the  erosion  of 
values  and  responsibility  in  other  sectors  of  our  society  and  the 
strengths  of  many  parents  raising  children  alone. 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  primacy  of  parental  responsibility  for 
children;  that  parents  should  be  good  moral  examples  for  children  and 
preserve  strong  values  and  family  rituals.    No  amount  of  schooling  can 
imbue  values  about  work,  family  and  community  that  are  not  communicated 
in  the  home.    Too  often,  however,  the  tone  of  the  Report  converts  these 
principles  into  blame  for  parents,  especially  single  parents  and 
sometimes  poor  parents,  for  the  ills  of  our  nation's  children,  without 
a  balancing  recognition  of  how  well  many  such  parents  are  doing  despite 
the  extraordinary  stresses  of  juggling  the  combined  responsibilities  of 
work  and  child-rearing. 

The  Report  also  does  not  adequately  describe  the  many  powerful 
forces  outside  the  family  that  have  contributed  equally  or  more  to  the 
problem.    The  erosion  of  both  material  support  from  and  ethica] 
standards  in  the  governmental,  community,  media  and  business  sectors, 
has  exacerbated  weaknesses  in  families  and  contributed  to  the 
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deterioration  of  values  in  families  of  all  types.    The  public  and 
community  ethic  and  the  national  economic  climate  create  the 
milieu  within  which  families  function.    As  economic  and  other  supports 
that  have  traditionally  held  families  and  neighborhoods  together 
withered,  while  a  national  climate  of  greed,  quick  gratification  and 
indifference  to  hard  work  and  family  inteqrity  came  to  prevail,  it  is  a 
testament  to  the  strength  of  American  families  that  they  held  together 
as  well  as  they  did. 

2)  Better  co-ordination  of  services,  and  simpler  and  more  accessible 
services  are  an  absolute  necessity  (and  "one-stop  shopping"  is  an 
excellent  goal),  but  these  are  by  no  means  the  necessary  outcome  of 
**decategorization"  as  the  Report  proposes  it. 

Less  restrictive  program  categories,  more  pilot  projects,  more 
experimentation,  and  more  waivers  of  program  regulations  to  enhance  co- 
ordination and  flexibility  are  all  meritorious  goals  in  the  abstract. 
They  also  can  be  desirable  in  practice  when  they  improve  the  lives  of 
children  and  families  who  need  services  and  supports.    But  when 
implemented  without  adequate  safeguards,  these  initiatives  too  often 
can  work  against  children's  interests.    This  is  no  accident.    The  same 
political  powerlessness  of  children  and  poor  people  that  leads  to 
fragmentation  in  the  first  place  means  that  they  need  to  be  protected 
if  the  rubrics  of  co-ordination  and  simplicity  are  not  simply  to  become 
ways  to  remove  quality  assurances  and  accountability  measures.  Too 
many  of  the  block  grants  and  experiments  of  the  pact  decade  produced 
less  support,  services  and  protections  for  children.    The  dangers  are 
sufficiently  great  that  the  Report's  recommendations  need  to  be 
surrounded  by  greater  safeguards  to  assure  that  these  efforts  will 
improve  the  lives  of  children. 

Similarly,  I  wholeheartedly  approve  simplified  or  uniform 
eligibility  criteria  so  long  as  children  do  not  lose  already  inadequate 
supports  in  the  process.    Uniformity  means  either  raising  the  worse 
criteria  or  lowering  the  better  ones.    The  outcome  for  children  matters 
more  than  the  goal  of  uniformity.    Criteria  in  some  proqrams  are  so 
abysmally  low  that  raising  them  is  essential,  but  lowering  standards  in 
the  better  programs  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  would  just  mean  more 
pain  for  children. 

3)  I  would  prefer  that  the  Commission  had  approved  paij  parental 
leave  because  our  society  should  better  support  parents  who  choose  to 
stay  at  home  with  their  children  in  the  crucial  early  period  of  bonding 
or  who  need  to  stay  at  home  with  their  ill  children.    Parents  should  be 
able  to  do  so  without  the  fear  of  losing  their  jobs  or  suffering  a 
drastic  loss  of  income. 

4)  I  would  prefer  a  single-payer  health  insurance  system,  although 
I  recognize  the  realities  that  may  make  that  hard  to  obtain.    A  single- 
payer  system  would  better  assure  a  single  class  of  care  for  all 
Americans,  reduce  administrative  costs,  and  have  other  long-term 
advantages.    It  is,  however,  most  important  that  we  get  to  a  point  that 
all  Americans  have  health  insurance  and  access  to  decent  care. 

I  want  to  thank  all  my  fellow  commissioners  for  their  hard  work 
and  their  recognition  that  children  are  not  a  partisan  issue  but  are 
the  future  of  the  nation  we  all  love  and  hold  in  trust.    I  also  want  to 
uhank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  fine  leadership,  and  the  extraordinary 
staff  for  a  job  well  done. 

Now  it's  time  for  every  American  to  act. 

sincerely  yours, 

U  71^^'  - — 
Marian  Wright  Edelman 
President 
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RAYMOND  L.  I  LYNN 


May  17,  1991 


The  Honorable  John       Rockefeller,  IV 
Chai  rman 

National  Commission  on  Children 
111  18th  Street,  N.W, 
Suite  810 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Dear  Senator  Rockefeller : 

I  am  writing  to  commend  you  and  the  Commission  staff  for  an 
outstanding  and  thoughtful  report.    The  Commission's  proposals 
are  a  blueprint  for  strengthening  families  and  promoting  the 
healthy  development  of  all  the  nation's  children*     I  am 
encouraged  by  the  bipartisan  support  the  report  received,  and 
am  hopeful  that  this  consensus  will  help  us  move  the  agenda 


While  I  fully  support  our  mission  to  advocate  for  all  of  our 
nation's  children,  the  struggles  of  poor  and  needy  families  are 
closest  to  my  heart.    Cities  like  Boston,  which  are  constantly 
stressed  and  challenged  by  the  epidemics  of  drug  use  and 
violence  cannot  do  the  job  alone*    While  volunteerism  and 
strong  family  values  are  critical  pieces,  we  must  recognize 

that  all  segments  of  society           government,  employers, 

community  institutions,  and  the  media           must  work  together  to 

promote  the  healthy  development  of  our  young  people, 

I  am  pleased  that  the  final  report  includes  recommendations 
that  incorporate  program  models  and  interventions  that  have 
proven  effective  for  needy  families.     Expansion  of  Headstart 
and  WIC  are  strong  investments  from  which  all  Americans  can 
benefit.     I  especially  want  to  applaud  the  recommendation  for 
expansion  of  community-based  prevention  and  treatment  programs 
for  high  risk  youth,  which  are  so  vital  as  our  young  people 
make  the  transition  to  adulthood.     I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
report  addresses  not  only  taigetted  service  programs  but  also 
includes  economic  policies  that  give  families  a  hand  up  and  out 
of  poverty. 


forward. 
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Rockefeller,  page  two 


Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  commitment. 

I  believe  the  Commission  has  created  an  action  agenda  that  will 

enable  us  to  improve  the  lives  of  children  and  families  in  the 
years  to  come. 
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MARY  HATWDDD  FUTRELL 


aa04  CRAQEWAY  ORlV£ 
LQRTQN.  VIRaiNIA  22079 


May  20,  1991 


Senator  John  Rockefeller,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Cheryl  Hayes,  Executive  Director 
National  Commission  on  Children 
Suite  810 

1111  Eighteenth  Street,  W, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

Dear  Senator  Rockefeller  and  Mrs.  Hayes: 

Allow  ire  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  the  two  of  you  and  the  NCC  staff  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  and  support  you  provided  the  Comdssion  during  its 
two  yecur  study  of  the  status  of  children  in  the  United  States.    I  believe 
that  our  findings  accurately  portray  what  is  happening  to  too  many  families 
in  this  country.    Our  findings  underscore  the  need  for  the  leaders  and 
citizens  of  America  to  iir^lement  policies  and  programs  which  will  provide 
stronger  support  for  families,  especially  for  children. 

The  report,  I  believe,  outlines  a  critical  set  of  recormendations  which,  if 
iiTtplemented ,  will  help  our  nation  develop  a  set  of  ccnprehensive  policies 
to  provide  the  necessary  support  to  nurture  one  of  the  most  critical  insti- 
tutions in  our  society — our  families.    In  particular,  I  was  extremely  pleased 
that  the  oomtiissioners  voted  unanimously  to  support  the  report. 

As  we  de3.iberated  tiie  issues,  it  was  obvious  that  each  of  us  brought  different 
insights  and  experiences  as  to  why  we,  as  a  nation,  are  facing  the  current 
dilemm  regarding  families.    Further r  each  of  us  had  different  views   as  to 
how  to  resolve  the  problems  we  face.    For  example,  in  the  section  on  educa- 
tion, I  personally  would  have  written  the  chapter  differently  with  more  em- 
phasis on  the  student.    In  addition,  I  would  have  included  stronger  language 
regarding  family  leave.    However,  each  of  us  realized  that  the  final  report 
should  reflect  a  concensus  rather  than  a  collection  of  individual  reports. 
The  report  achieves  the  goal  of  a  united  effort  to  forge  a  more  cohesive,  a 
more  corprehensive  set  of  findings  and  reoonmendations  —  that  it  is  urgent 
for  the  people  of  this  oountry  to  work  together  to  help  families,  to  help 
the  nation  become  stronger  and  more  secure. 

Again,  thanks  to  each  of  you  and  the  members  of  the  Comnission  for  havi:^^ 
the  courage  to  place  the  issue  of  fandlies,  especially  the  ooncems  of  chil- 
dren high  on  the  American  agenda. 


Sincerely, 


ERIC 


Mrs.  Donald  J,  Hall 


Dear  Mr*  Chairman, 

It  has  been  a  most  enlightening  experience  to  have  served  as 
a  Senate  appointee  to  the  National  Commission  on  Children  for 
the  past  two  years.  I  am  most  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity* 

The  consensus  report  contains  excellent  information,  and  my 
hope  is  that  it  will  be  read  with  care.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  underscore  some  of  the  language  which  might 
otherwise  be  obscured. 

The  report  calls  for  the  increase  in  networks  of  community 
institutions  to  help  create  a  supportive  environment  for 
parents  and  children. 

It  is  my  opinion,  widely  shared,  that  practical  solutions  at 
the  community  level  are  better  than  federal  solutions. 
Citizens  working  in  their  own  communities  know  the  problems 
first-hand.  They  can  prioritize  them.  They  can  dig  into  them 
and  translate  that  knowledge  into  practical  strategies.  Very 
importantly,  they  can  then  evaluate  the  effectiveness  against 
concrete,  measureable  goals.  A  federal  solution  is  not  called 
for.  Policies  to  solve  the  problems  of  aj.]>  children  are  going 
to  be  too  clumsy  and  too  costly.  The  federal  bureaucracy  is 
less  responsive  and  less  able  to  promote  progress  and  change 
than  community  action  led  by  committed  and  concerned  citizen** 
volunteers. 

LOCAL  SOLUTIONS  WORK  I  Community  pride,  exemplified  in 
voluntary  action,  is  a  very  important  motivator!  We  found 
exemplary  models  across  this  country.  That  should  not  seem  so 
strange!  The  local  media  are  full  of  exciting  examples  of 
what  happens  when  citizen-volunteers  respond  to  a  local  need. 
They  assume  leadership,  they  commit  the  time,  money  and 
effort  that  are  needed.  They  address  the  specific  problem 
rather  than  abstract  goals.  Because  of  this  voluntary 
committment  of  friends,  family,  and  neighbors,   (synonyms  for 
"institutions"),  America  is  most  unique... the  most  caring  and 
wonderful  in  the  world.    This  spirit  of  voluntarism  has  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  shaping  of  our  country's  institutions 
and  on  the  relationships  between  society  and  government.  The 
fabric  of  our  society  was  initiated,  developed,  and  has  been 
maintained  by  voluntary,  philanthropic  activity  in  the 
private  sector.  I  fear  that  another  layer  of  welfare,  or 
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mandated,  federal  prescriptions,  will  tear  at  this  very 
fabric. 

COMMUNITY  NETWORKS,  AND  PARTNERSHIPS  BETWEEN  THE  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  SECTORS,  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY 1  The  challenges  are 
great,  and  outpace  our  traditional  models  for  meeting  them. 
So,  we  must  turn  from  the  old  suggestions  of  dealing  with 
problems  by  throwing  dollars  at  them,  and  single-sector,  turf 
protected  strategies,  to  ngw^  comprehensive  approaches.  So 
much  of  what  we  learned  in  our  travels  around  the  country 
showed  us  that  there  were  enormous  gaps  in  the  delivery 
systems,  and  confusion  for  the  clients  as  they  tried  to 
enter.  Networks  and  partnerships  can  fill  in  those  qaps,  and 
together  can  muster  the  courage  to  eliminate  those  parts  of 
the  system  which  are  not  working.  Local  communities  who  are 
leveraging  private,  state,  and  federal  dollars,  working 
together,  making  a  unified  assault  on  their  major  problems, 
are  the  ones  making  a  significant  difference  in  the  lives  of 
people. 

Partnerships  require  all  parties  to  open  their  minds  to  some 
new  ways  of  thinking.  That  thinking  involves  sharing 
responsibility,  being  open  to  different  solutions,  and 
committing  energies  toward  finding  workable  programs.  That 
means  seeing  unique  opportunities  in  each  individual 
community.  Every  community  has  different  resources  in  place 
in  the  private  sector  geared  to  help  solve  particular  local 
problems. 

When  the  President  speaks  of  his  "Thousand  Points  of  Light", 
I  don't  think  he's  talking  about  abandoning  the  federal  role 
in  solving  problems.  His  increased  budget  request  for  Head 
Start  and  other  programs  despite  great  budget  pressure  is 
evidence  of  that.  I  think  he  is  issuing  a  clarion  call  for  us 
to  bring  together  the  tremendous  resources  of  our  volunteers , 
our  corporations,  our  foundations,  AND  our  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  to  represent  the  resource  of  will  necessary 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  America. 

In  the  final  analysis,  that  is  what  will  make  the  difference  I 
The  voluntary  sector  can  not  solve  the  problems  alone.  Nor 
can  the  state  or  federal  governments.  We  must,  with  resolve, 
forge  a  harmonious  and  joint  partnership  which  can  find  the 
ways  to  effectively  and  successfully  reach  out  to  our 
families,  our  children,  our  generation  at  risk. 

Kindest  regards. 
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May  16, 1991 


Senator  Jay  Rockefeller,  Chairmar 
National  Commission  on  Children 
1111  18th  Street  N.W.,  Suite  810 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dear  Senator  Rockefeller: 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the  National  Commission  on  Children.  Wc  have  reached  a  broad  and 
valuable  consensus  on  what  we  should  be  doing  to  improve  the  outlook  for  all  American  children.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

1  have  enjoyed  working  with  my  fellow  commission  members  who  have  unanimously  endorsed  the  report. 
Our  unanimity,  ho\yever,  does  not  extend  to  those  issues  we  agreed  not  to  discuss.  For  example,  we  are  not 
all  like-minded  about  issues  concerning  reproductive  choices.  While  I  have  great  respect  for  the  deep 
convictions  of  others,  I  feel  equally  passionate  that  the  time  has  come  to  voice  my  personal  views  on  this 
subject. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  its  time  addressing  the  problems  of  children 
bom  at  high  risk  of  failure  and  those  who  grow  up  in  dysfunctional  families.  We  have  looked  at  the  intricate 
web  of  disadvantagedness  and  followed  numerous  threads  including  poverty,  the  physical  and  emotional 
health  of  children,  learning  disabilities,  school  achievement,  violence  and  risky  anti-social  behavior  among 
adolescents. 

Once  we  step  back  from  the  canvas  we  can  discern  patterns.  One  unmistakable  theme  is  the  trajectory  of 
failure  that  begins  with  so  many  births  to  unmarried  women.  The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are  shov^  in 
the  chart  that  appears  in  chapter  two  of  the  report.  Both  the  number  and  proportion  of  births  to  unmarried 
women  have  increased  every  year  over  the  last  36  years.  In  1988  one  million  babies-one  out  of  eveiy  four- 
were  bom  to  unmarried  mothers.  Next  year,  as  the  table  below  indicates,  probably  1,200,000  babies  will 
be  bom  to  unwed  mothers,  most  of  whom  will  be  poor  and  unlikely  to  be  able  to  provide  the  nurturing  a 
young  child  needs  to  succeed  in  present  day  America.  Teenagers  and  their  babies  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  the  risks  of  out-of-wedlock  childbearing.  The  first  chapter  of  the  National  Commission  on  Children's 
Report,  The  High  Cost  of  Failure,"  states:  **F.ach  year,  half  a  million  babies  are  bom  to  teenage  girls  ill 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  Most  of  these  mothers  are  unmarried,  many  have  not 
completed  their  education,  and  few  have  prospects  for  an  economically  secure  future."  Tlus  is  followed  a 
few  pages  later  by  the  observation:  "Clearly,  the  problems  that  harm  children  and  threaten  the  nation  have 
their  roots  in  the  failure  of  individuals  to  assume  responsibility  for  themselves  and  tlie  children  they  bring 
into  the  world." 

But  this  failure  cannot  be  regarded  solely  as  a  series  of  individual  failures.  Collectively,  we  must  assume 
some  responsibility.  Our  society  does  not  provide  real  family  planning  alternatives  to  individuals  who  are 
sexually  active.  We  cannot  expect  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  pregnunry  and  childbearing  to  rest  only  with 
individuals  unless  they  are  encouraged  to  make  iniformed  choices  about  issues  related  to  their  sexual  activity, 
including  abstinence,  contraception,  abortion,  adoption,  as  well  as  the  realistic  difficulties  they  will  face  in 
raisin^^  their  own  babies.  These  ical  choices  and  the  means  to  act  on  them  are  not  now  generally  available, 
particularly  to  the  young  and  the  poor. 

The  Commission's  decision  not  to  discuss  family  planning  options,  specifically  abortions  and  vigorous 
counseling  on  contraceprivcs,  mirrors  our  nation's  behavior.  A  recent  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  stated: 
"Although  Americans  are  increasingly  outspoken  about  sex,  they  remain  curiously  uninformed  about  birth 
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control.  Some  10  percent  of  American  women  at  risk  of  pregnancy  use  no  method  of  contraception.  They 
trust  to  luck  alone-and  are  responsible  for  over  half  this  country's  3.S  million  unplanned  pregnancies.**  Luck 
alone  is  not  enough.  The  trajectory  of  failure  is  intergcnerational.  Babies  at  risk  are  conceived,  gestate,  and 
are  bom  to  mothers  who  are  unprepared  for  their  responsibilities  as  parents.  The  mothers  are  often  too 
young,  too  poor  and  too  isolated  to  cope  successfully  with  another  life.  It  is  precisely  when  the  stakes  are 
the  highe$t--prior  to  conception,  during  pregnancy  and  tlirough  infancy-ihat  the  fewest  supports  are 
available  from  either  the  family,  the  community  or  the  government. 

We  must  try  to  prevent  this  intergenerational  transmission  of  risk.  The  National  Commission  on  Children's 
Koport  correctly  identifies  early  prevention  as  one  of  its  "Guiding  Principles  for  Action":  ^'Preventing  problems 
before  they  become  crises  is  the  most  effective  and  cost-effective  way  to  address  the  needs  of  troubled 
families  and  vulnerable  children."  But  the  Commission  avoids  mention  of  key  strategies  that  are  likely  to 
prevent  births  of  babies  who  arc  unwanted  or  unplanned.  Our  failure  to  prevent  such  births  undoubtedly 
results  each  year  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  babies  being  bom  who  will  be  problematic  to  the  numerous 
institutions  they  will  eventually  encounter  as  they  grow  older-schools,  courts,  hospitals,  mental  health 
agencies,  welfare  departments,  prisons. 

I  believe  we  need  to  do  more.  Wliile  1  share  my  fellow  Commissioners*  belief  that  abstinence  or 
postponement  of  premarital  sexual  activity  is  desirable,  neither  addresses  the  realities  of  the  sexual  behavior 
of  adolescents  today.  Nearly  40  percent  of  15-  to  17-year  old  girls  and  80  percent  of  all  of  all  girls  under 
20  are  now  sexually  active.  VVliile  there  is  no  evidence  that  candid  sex  education  encourages  promiscuity, 
the  myth  persists.  Evidence  docs  exist,  however,  that  even  though  American  teenagers  are  just  as  sexuaDy 
active  as  their  counterparts  in  other  developed  countries,  we  have  significantly  higher  rates  of  pregnancy, 
abortion  and  births,  lliese  higher  rates  reflect  American  teenagers'  failure  to  use  effective  contraceptives 
on  a  consistent  basis.  Tius  underscores  the  necessity  of  vigorous  counseling  on  ail  alternatives  and  the 
provision  of  needed  services  including  contraceptives  and  abortions  along  with  sex  education,  adoption- 
referrals  and  life  options.  We  caimot  afford  to  continue  selecting  only  tlie  most  palatable  and  least 
controversial  options. 

My  personal  bias  has  always  been  towards  prevention.  When  I  helped  start  the  Ounce  of  Prevention  Fund 
in  Illinois  nine  years  ago,  I  had  hoped  that  tliis  public-private  partnership  would  provide  a  blueprint  for  how 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  development  of  our  children.  What  I  have  learned  is  how  difficult  it  is  to  acliieve 
success  in  these  programs  after  the  baby  is  bom  into  a  liigh  risk  setting.  Our  future  lies  with  ail  of  the  next 
generation.  We  carutot  continue  to  ignore  the  ever-increasing  number  of  babies  who  are  not  planned,  not 
wanted  and  not  nurtured. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Irving  B.  Harris 
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May  17,  1991 


Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on  children 
1111  18th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington ,  D • C.  20036 

Dear  Senator  Rockefeller: 

I  am  proud  to  endorse  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Children.    It  represents  astonishing 
agreement  among  Individuals  from  very  different  personal, 
professional,  and  political  persuasions.    For  once,  liberals  and 
conservatives  were  able  to  agree  that  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  nation's  children  and  families  depends  l?otft  on  Individual 
actions  and  government  policies.    As  a  result,  the  Commission  was 
able  to  forgt  a  bold  and  achievable  agenda  for  the  1990s. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  Commission's  emphasis  on  early 
childhood  development  to  ensure  that  every  child  enters  school 
ready  and  able  to  learn,  and  on  fundamental  school  restructuring 
to  ensure  that  schools  can  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasingly 
diverse  student  population.    I  would  also  note,  as  the  report 
does,  that  this  is  the  appropriate  context  in  which  to  consider 
policies  to  promote  choice  among  public  schools. 

I  also  want  to  underscore  the  report's  strong  emphasis  on 
prevention.    Throughout  our  deliberative  process,  we  stressed  the 
importance  of  addressing  the  problems  and  needs  of  children  and 
families  before  they  become  costly  and  tragic  crises.  The 
Commission's  recommendations  in  the  areas  of  health,  education, 
child  welfare,  and  adolescent  development  are  all  strongly 
preventive  in  nature  and  represent  wise  investments  in  healthy, 
secure,  and  well-educated  children.    As  a  nation,  I  hope  we  have 
the  political  will  to  follow  through. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come,  I  am  sure  that  each  member  of 
the  Commission  will  highlight  those  themes  and  recommendations 
that  most  closely  reflect  his  or  her  personal  ideology  or  special 
expertise,    in  doing  so,  however,  we  must  take  care  not  to  miss 
the  forest  for  the  trees.    Regardless  of  the  particular  emphasis 
that  each  of  us  may  give  to  one  or  another  part  of  the  report, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  group  as  diverse  as  ours  reached 
consensus  on  a  comprehensive  set  of  recommendations  to 
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better  the  Uvea  of  the  nation* a  children.    That  Is  an  historic 
accompliehaent  and  a  tremendous  challenge  to  all  Americans  to 
make  our  agenda  theirs. 

Sincerely, 


BH:sf 


ERIC 
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Wade  F.  Horn^  Ph.D. 


05/17/91 

Dear  Senator  Rockefeller: 

My  vote  in  support  of  the  final  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Children  reflects  my  agreement  with  many,  but  certainly  not  all, 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report.  It  is  impressive 
that  a  group  of  individuals  with  such  diverse  beliefs  and 
viewpoints  were  able  to  achieve  consensus  on  such  issues  as  the 
importance  of  values,  marriage  and  two-parent  families,  school 
choice,  and  tax  relief  for  families  with  children.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  continue  to  have  significant  reservations  about  the  report. 

First,  although  the  report  should  be  read  as  outlining  a  10-year 
policy  agenda  for  the  nation  in  support  of  children  and  families, 
the  way  that  the  financing  chapter  is  structured  could  be 
interpreted  to  indicate  that  we  intended  that  all  of  our 
recommendations  should  be  enacted  beginning  in  1992.  This  is 
simply  not  so.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  report  emphasized 
more  clearly  that  the  Commission  intended  many  of  these 
recoxnmendations  to  be  phased-in  over  a  number  of  years,  and  that 
some  of  the  recommendations  will  require  preliminary  demonstration 
and  evaluation  efforts  before  decisions  should  be  reached  about 
implementing  them  on  a  nationwide  basis* 

More  importantly,  I  continue  to  have  extreme  reservations  about  the 
financing  chapter.  I  object  in  the  strongest  of  terms  to  any 
attempt  to  use  this  report  to  ^nnrease  taxes.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
major  consensus  items  contain  ^1  this  report  is  that  families 
with  children  are  ov^r-taxed.  would  be  ludicrous  to  recommend 
tax  cuts  for  families  with  children  on  the  one  hand,  and  then  raise 
their  taxes  on  the  other  in  order  to  "pay  for  it". 

second,  the  Commission  came  a  long  way  in  recognizing  that  many  of 
the  problems  placing  children  at  risk  (i.e.,  divorce,  out-of- 
wedlock  parenting,  a  declining  moral  climate,  increased  parental 
substance  abuse)  are  due  to  undesirable  behaviors  on  the  part  of 
adults  which  are  not  readily  solved  by  government  programs. 
Indeed,  inclusion  of  an  entire  chapter  on  "Creating  a  Moral  Climate 
for  Children"  reflects  a  consensus  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan,  the  restoration  of  "...a 
vigorous,  demanding,  dynamic  culture  of  character"  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  thing  we  can  do  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
children  in  America.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  other  chapters 
continue  to  imply  that  government  programs  are  the  answer  to  many 
of  the  problems  facing  our  nation ' s  children  and  youth.  For 
example,    some  Commissioners  reconmiend  spending  up  to  a  billion 
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dollars  annually  to  support  a  formal  system  of  "family  support 
centers".  in  reality,  the  best  support  for  families  are  not 
federally  subsidized  support  networks,  but  rather  extended  family, 
neighbors,  and  religious  institutions.  It  would  be  regrettable 
indeed,  if  we  were  to  become  a  nation  that  had  to  "pay"  someone  in 
order  for  families  to  receive  support  and  nurturance. 

Third,  twice  in  the  document  there  appears  the  recommendation  that 
wherever  teacher  salaries  are  below  the  national  average,  they  be 
increased  to  the  national  average.  In  addition  to  the  statistical 
impossibility  of  this  recommendation  (in  order  for  everyone  to  be 
at  the  national  average,  some  teachers  would  have  to  have  their 
salaries  decreased),  it  reflects  little  recognition  that  despite  a 
d&cade  of  unprecedented  increased  expenditures  for  education,  there 
has  been  little  corresponding  improvement  in  educational  outcomes. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  true  answer  to  the  continuing  crisis  in 
our  educational  system  is  contained  in  another  of  the  report's 
recommendations  -  school  choice. 

Fourth,  I  strongly  object  to  any  additional  expansion  in  funding 
for  the  Child  Care  Development  and  Block  Grant  (CCDBG) .  Given  that 
this  report  should  be  viewed  in  its  entirety,  and  not  as 
independent  recomF.Cindations,  the  $1000  refundable  tax  credit  for 
children  would  allow  parents  the  economic  means  to  exercise  greater 
choice  in  making  decisions  about  child  care  arrangements  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  discriminate  against  stay-at-home  parents.  I 
also  oppose  the  recommendation  for  a  $50  million  increase  in  CCDBG 
funding  for  "quality  improvements".  The  latter  usually  translates 
into  increased  regulations  and  mandates  that  can  work  in  favor  of 
institutionalized  day  care  and  against  family,  church-based,  and 
informal  child  care  arrangements. 

Finally,  although  the  Commission  did  reach  consensus  on  the  harmful 
impact  of  divorce  on  children,  no  recommendations  were  made  as  to 
how  to  reverse  the  disturbing  trends  in  divorce  rates.  Some 
examples  of  how  this  might  be  accomplished  include  a  re-examination 
of  the  impact  of  no-fault  divorce  laws  on  divorce  rates,  the 
implementation  of  "braking  mechanisms"  that  require  parents 
considering  divorce  to  pause  for  reflection,  and  a  requirement  that 
parents  contemplating  divorce  first  decide  che  future  of  their 
children  before  settling  questions  of  property  and  maintenance. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  these  reservations,  I  believe  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Children  to  be  a  significant  step 
forward  toward  the  achievement  of  a  national  consensus  on  a  policy 
agenda    for    children    and    families.  I    anticipate    that  its 

recommendations  will  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  stimulating  lively 
debate  on  these  issues. 

Sincerely, 


Wade  F.  Horn,  Ph.D. 


ERIC 
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The  Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on  Children 
nil  18lh  Street.  NW,  Suite  810 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  National  Commission  on  Children  has  reached  agreement  on 
several  key  points.  Most  importantly,  the  report  soberly  analyzes  the  disintegration  of  the 
family  during  the  past  few  decades  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  strong,  stable,  two-parent 
families.  Our  intent  was  not  to  judge  or  criticize  or  otherwise  increase  the  burdens  of  single 
parents,  but  rather  to  acknowledge  the  difficulties  they  face  and  to  examine  the  devastating 
effects  on  children  of  the  trend  toward  fatherless  families. 

In  general,  we  found  a  great  deal  of  consensus  in  defining  the  problems  facing  children. 
However,  as  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  report,  reaching  consensus  on  how  to  best  solve 
those  problems  proved  much  more  difficult. 

This  leads  me  to  some  serious  reservations  1  have  with  the  report.  Woven  throughout  the 
document  is  an  underlying  assumption  that  children  are  faring  poorly  because  of 
governmental  neglect.  Ironically,  federal  spenditig  on  children's  programs  increased  by 
almost  $10  billion  during  the  eighties.  We  need  to  be  reminded  that  governments  do  not 
have  children    parents  do. 

For  the  children  who  are  faring  poorly,  we  must  shine  the  burning  spotlight  of  blame  which 
for  years  has  primarily  focused  on  government  upon  ourselves  as  well.  Policies  must 
encourage  open  and  honest  discussion  about  the  negative  impact  on  children  of  irresponsible 
adult  behavior  such  as  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  out-of-wedlock  parenting  and  the  lack  of 
devotion  of  parental  time  to  family  and  children. 

1  am  convinced  that  the  most  effective  programs  and  policies  are  those  which  not  only 
empower  parents  as  the  natural  loving  nurturers  of  their  children,  but  also  expand  parental 
autonomy  and  involvement.  Allowing  parents  to  choose  among  public  schools  exemplifies 
this  approach.  From  there,  we  should  allow  parents  to  choose  from  private  and  parochial 
schools  as  well. 
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For  the  same  reason,  the  recommendations  on  child  care  are  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
With  four  children  of  my  own,  I  have  struggled  with  the  child  care  question.  Looking 
around  I  saw  a  great  diversity  of  providers  -  from  my  husband  or  me  staying  home  with  the 
children,  to  grandmother,  to  the  next-door-neighbor,  to  church-based  care,  to  commercial 
day  care  centers. 

Children  deserve  to  be  cared  for  in  healthy,  nurturing  and  loving  environments.  The  options 
vary  as  widely  as  the  families  from  which  these  children  come.  Regulations  aimed  at 
improving  "quality"  should  not  discriminate  against  ^  one  of  these  child  care  options. 
While  I  am  pleased  that  the  commission  did  not  call  for  major  federal  regulations,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  regulatory  emphasis  on  "quality"  will  limit  the  options  available  to 
parents  especially  in  the  areas  of  family  and  church-based  care. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  concept  of  tax  relief  for  families  with  young  children.  However.  I 
qualify  that  endorsement  with  the  caveat  that  we  proceed  cautiously,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  ensure  the  stability  of  our  national  economy. 

II  also  makes  no  sense  to  ease  the  tax  burden  on  families  with  young  children  and  then 
recommend  massive  new  programs  requiring  measureless  sums  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

I  do  not  want  to  bankrupt  our  children's  future  by  burdening  them  with  taxes  to  pay  for 
unproven  unaccountable  government  programs. 

I  am  very  pleased  therefore  that  the  Commission  has  recommended  that  programs,  such  as 
the  insured  child  support  plan,  be  tested  first  in  rigorously  evaluated  demonstration  projects 
before  they  are  continued  or  expanded.  In  addition,  we  need  to  support  financing  options 
which  will  not  destroy  our  children's  economic  future. 


Sincerely, 


Kay  C.  James 


ERIC 
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jamcs  L.  Solomon.  Jr..  PrciiUcni 
A.  Sidney  John^on  III.  Exccuiivc  Diraior 


May  17,  1991 


The  Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on  Children 
1111  18th  Street,  N.W.,   Suite  810 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dear  Jay: 

I  write  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  final  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Childrcii,  and  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  you  have  provided. 

I  want  to  endorse,  in  particular,  the  recommendations  concerning 
economic  security  and  child  welfare.  The  proposal  for  a  $1,000 
refundable  tax  credit  for  children  is  especially  important  and  long 
overdue.  It  will  provide  roughly  $40  billion  a  year  to  families  with 
children,  do  so  in  a  way  that  helps  all  families  with  children,  and 
benefit  in  particular  the  poor  and  working  class  families  who  need 
the  most  help.  This  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  current 
dependent  exemption  that  provides  the  most  help  to  rich  families, 
substantially  less  to  working  and  middle  class  families,  and  no  help 
at  all  to  poor  families.  While  all  families  are  eligible  to  receive 
the  $2,300  personal  exemption  per  child  today,  the  actual  value  of 
that  benefit  varies  tremendously  according  to  one's  tax  bracket.  Thus 
the  $2,300  exemption  provides  $713  per  child  to  families  making 
$100,000,  only  $345  per  child  to  families  making  $20 , 000-$30 , 000 ,  and 
nothing  at  all  to  families  making  $5,000.  The  proposed  $1,000 
refundable  tax  credit  will  correct  what  is  a  clear  inequity  in  the 
tax  code.  The  change  will  also  help  address  the  significant  erosion 
in  family  tax  benefits  caused  by  inflation. 

The  Commission's  child  welfare  recommendations  will  eliminate  the 
current  misguided  funding  incentives  that  favor  placing  vulnerable 
children  outside  their  own  homes.  This  approach  would  focus  instead 
on  providing  preventive  services  to  help  families  stay  together  and 
care  for  their  own  children.  In  doing  so,  it  endorses  and  builds  on 
the  recommendations  of  APWA's  National  Commission  on  Child  Welfare 
and  Family  Preservation.  These  reforms  are  absolutely  essential  to 
strengthen  families  and  protect  and  nurture  children. 
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The  Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
May  17,  1991 
Page  2 


Had  I  been  the  sole  author  of  the  Commission's  Report,  there  are 
several  elements  that  I  would  have  presented  differently.  First, 
public  policies  must  consistently  and  unequivocally  support  all 
families  with  children,  regardless  of  whether  there  are  two  parents 
or  one  parent  in  the  home.  We  need  to  help  all  families  obtain  and 
provide  real  opportunites  for  their  children. 

Second,  I  believe  the  services  and  programs  to  help  families  and 
children  recommended  by  the  Commission  must  be  funded  at  or  above  the 
maximum  levels  listed.  Many  families  and  children  today  are  in  crisis 
or  on  the  edge  experiencing  poverty,  homelessness ,  poor  health, 
substance  abuse,  and  community  violence.  They  require  support, 
opportunity,  and  effective  community  services  to  have  a  chance  to 
become  self-sufficient,  contributing  members  of  society. 

Finally,  I  very  much  regret  that  the  Commission  Report  is  silent  on 
the  need  to  create  jobs.  Our  country  is  mired  in  recession,  with 
8.3  million  unemployed  individuals,  according  to  official  definitions, 
and  millions  more  hidden  unemployed  who  aren't  counted  because  they 
have  become  so  discouraged,  or  are  so  disabled,  that  they  no  longer 
look  for  work.  These  people  want  jobs  and  need  jobs.  But  the  jobs 
simply  do  not  exist  today. 

Unemployment  destroys  families.  It  robs  children  of  their  childhood. 
When  unemployment  increases,  other  social  ills  rise  as 
well  including  alcoholism,  homicide,  suicide,  and  abuse. 
Unemployment  takes  a  major  toll  on  the  country's  financial  and  human 
resources.  Those  concerned  with  families  and  children  need  to  address 
job  creation  as  well  as  job  training. 

These  concerns  aside,  the  Commission  Report  nevertheless  presents  a 
strong  and  realistic  agenda  for  strengthening  American  families  and 
children.  And  it  reflects  unanimity  among  Commissioners  who  represent 
a  wide  range  of  views.  Unanimity  flowing  from  an  intensive  process 
like  this  is  unusual,  and  very  important.  As  a  consensus  document, 
the  Report  speaks  to  a  broad  audience  and  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  win  public  acceptance  and  to  generate  positive  change. 

Families  and  children  need  action,  not  just  rhetoric  and 
recommendations.  This  Report  offers  an  important  vision  and  many  of 
the  basic  policies  and  programs  that  can  turn  that  vision  into 
reality.  I  applaud  the  Conunission ' s  process  and  support  its  strong 
conclusions . 

Best  regards, 


A.  Sidney  Johnson  III 
Executive  Director 
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May  17, 1991 


The  Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on  Children 
1111  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W.  Suite  810 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dear  Jay: 

I  strongly  support  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  and  want  to 
thank  you,  my  colleagues  and  the  staff  that  developed  an  ambitious, 
achievable  and  important  set  of  policy  recommendations. 
Achieving  unanimity  about  major  changes  in  domestic  policy  from 
Commissioners  holding  strong  and  diverse  opinions  and  beliefs  is 
quite  important  and  I  hope  the  American  people  receiving  this 
report  understand  that  each  of  us  believes  that  core  issues  are 
expressed  here,  even  though  each  of  us  might  have  emphasized  an 
issue  differently  or  added  issues. 

Focusing  on  family  strengths  and  the  means  to  preserve  and 
support  families  in  the  important  domains  essential  for  adequate 
child  rearing  is  the  CTitical  element  of  the  report  for  me.  We  stress 
prevention  concretely  by  recognizing  that  all  families  are  too 
heavily  burdened  by  our  tax  system  and  that  those  families  most 
impacted  by  various  federal,  state  and  local  taxes  -  low  and  middle 
class  wage  earners  -  need  to  keep  more  of  their  wages  to  support 
their  children.  We  renew  our  commitment  to  realistic  and 
balanced  reform  of  public  welfare  systems  by  recommending 
aggressive  expansion  of  the  earned  income  tax-credit  for  working 
custodial  parents  and  adequate  child  support  from  absent  parents 
and  government  where  necessary. 

As  I  read  our  report,  the  missing  element  in  the  economic  security 
policy  prescription  is  the  equal  importance  of  job  creation  and  the 
commitment  of  the  business  sector  to  aggressive,  risk-taking  in 
training  and  hiring  young  men,  especially  among  minority  groups, 
who  are  too  often  the  most  glaring  examples  of  long-term 
economic  dependency  and  the  most  unable  to  form  and  maintain 
families. 
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I  do  believe  that  families  in  concentrated  poverty  will  be 
significantly  better  off  with  the  implementation  of  our 
recommendations  focused  on  early  childhood  development^  public 
education  improvement  and  family  support,  since  we  look  at  both 
outcomes  and  changes  in  the  delivery  systems. 

Providing  means  for  more  of  these  families'  needs  to  be  addressed 
in  their  neighborhoods,  in  safe,  pleasant  places  with  well^trained 
positive  staff,  will  assure  the  right  atmosphere  for  individual 
children  and  their  families  to  feel  valued  and  protected.  At  the 
same  time,  raising  expectations  and  parental  responsibilities  for 
their  children's  learning  and  development  seems  a  promising  way 
to  promote  changes  even  in  tough  neighborhoods  and 
communities,  as  the  New  Haven  school  experiments  appear  to 
indicate. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  all  of  those  who  will  see  the 
Commission's  report  as  a  springboard  action,  turning  our 
conclusions  and  recommendation  into  an  effective,  well  funded 
policy  and  program  agenda  for  the  nation's  children  and  families. 
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Honorable  John  D,  Rockefeller,  IV 
Chair,  National  Commission  on  Children 
nil  18th  St,  NW,  Suite  810 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Dear  Senator  Rockefe ller : 

The  national  Commission  on  Children  spent  2  years  gatherin* 
int<....mat ion  and  preparing  their  report.     Given  the  diverse 
philosophies  of  the  Commissioners,  we  sometimes  disagreed  but  w( 
worked  hard  to  come  to  an  agreement.     Recognising  how  important 
it  is  for  our  blueprint  for  America's  children  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  our  nation's  policymakers,  I  participated  in  an 
unanimous  vote  for  the  report.     Nonetheless,  my  strong  beliefs 
about  the  issues  of  family  and  medical  leave  and  health  care 
compel  me  to  again  express  my  concerns. 

Family  and  Medical  Leave 

The  report  acknowledges  the  need  for  family  and  medical 
leave,  but  proposes  no  change  in  policy  to  address  the  issue. 
For  example,  the  report  documents  that  parental  time  spent  on 
bonding  with  newborns  or  newly  adopted  children,  with  a 
frightened,  sick  child,  or  attending  important  school  events,  a 
important  to  the  healthy  development  of  children  and  to  stronge 
families.     The  report  acknowledges  that  stronger  families  benef 
the  entire  society  and  that  it  is  in  society's  best  interest  to 
support  parents  in  their  childrearing  roles.     Moreover,  the 
report  calls  for  policies  and  programs  which  would  effect  i  vely 
address  the  needs  of  America ' s  chi Idren  and  families. 

Yet,  the  recommendation  merely  exhorts  employers  to  adopt 
family  leave  policies.     A  policy  of  encouragement  is  what  we 
already  have,  which  is  why  members  of  both  parties   in  Congress 
are  seeking  reform.     The  report  notes  that  progressive  employer 
who  care  about  their  employees  provide  family  leave  without  a 
legal  mandate.     Unfortunately,   like  equal  pay  and  the  eight-hou 
day,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  universal  family  leave  without 
Congress  ional  act  ion.     Whi  le  ••voluntarism"  and  •'flexibility"  ar« 
attractive  words  for  American  industry,  the  voluntary,  flexible 
approach  for  many  employers  translates  into  no  leave  or  very 
limited  leave  with  no  job  guarantee  upon  return. 

America  needs  a  national  policy  providing  minimum  standard, 
for  family  and  medical  leave.     By  not  recommending  a  federal 
policy  designed  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  working  parents,  th 
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Commission  is  telling  workers  they  must  make  an  intolerable 
choice  between  financial  security  and  the  responsibilities  of 
parenting. 

I  regret  that  we  could  not  recommend  a  stronger  policy.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  U.S.  Congress  should  pass  and  the  President 
should  sign  a  family  and  medical  leave  law  which  would,  at  a 
minimum,  establish  the  right  to  unpaid  leave  for  the  birth, 
adoption  or  illness  of  a  child,  spouse  or  elderly  parent,  or  the 
employee's  own  illness;  guarantee  employees  the  same  or 
equivalent  position  when  they  return  to  work?  and  continue  health 
benefits  during  the  leave  period.     A  clear  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  favored  this  position. 

Health  Care 

While  I  strongly  support  any  effort  to  gain  better  and  more 
accessible  health  care  to  children  and  pregnant  women,   I  think  it 
is  now  clear  that  the  financing  system  for  health  care  in  America 
is  so  defective  that  new  money  spent  will  be  quickly  diverted 
toward  administration  and  inflation  rather  than  reaching  the 
women  and  children's  needs.     The  recent  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  study  comparing  U.S.  and  Canadian  health  care  delivery 
systems  makes  clear  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.     Indeed,  the 
$100  billion  in  savings  that  we  could  achieve  in  America  if  we 
restructured  our  system  based  upon  a  single  payer  model,  we  could 
more  than  cover  the  children  we  seek  to  serve. 

Rather  than  dismissing  these  figures  as  unrealistic  savings, 
I  think  it  is  clear  to  the  members  of  my  union,  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  riunicipal  Employees  (AFSCME)  , 
and  most  Americans,  that  the  money  they  and  their  employers  spend 
for  their  health  insurance  premiums,  deductibles,  and  co- 
insurance today  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of  taxation-- 
and  a  bad  buy  at  that.     Refinancing  that  money  through  a  single 
payer  program  in  each  state  would  save  enough  money  not  only  to 
care  for  America's  children,  but  every  other  man  and  woman  in  the 
country . 

Again,  I  believe  the  report  breaks  new  ground  and  offers 
some  promising  solutions  to  problems  we  identified.     It  was  a 
pleasure  to  serve  on  the  National  Commission  on  Children  because 
AFSCME  has  made  the  health  and  welfare  of  America's  families  a 
priority.    We  will  continue  to  fight  for  policies  and  programs 
families  need  to  improve  their  lives. 


S  incerely , 


GERALD  W.  MCENTEE 
INTERNATIONAL  PRESIDENT 
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May  17,  1991 


The  Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
Chalrtnan 

National  Commission  on  Children 
1111  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  810 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Dear  Jay: 

I  want  to  commend  you  and  the  Commission  for  an  outstanding  and 
thoughtful  final  report. 

As  former  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  forge  a  new  consensus 
on  behalf  of  policies  benefitting  children  and  their  families, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  economic  security  and  health  care. 
There  are  several  areas,  however,  where  I  think  the  Commission 
could  go  farther  to  enhance  and  protect  the  nation's  children, 
immediately  and  in  the  long-term,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  comment. 

I  respectively  submit  these  additional  views  cosigned  by  Nancy 
Daly,  a  colleague  on  the  Commission. 


Member  of  Congress 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  is  to  be  commended  for  an  outstanding  and  thoughtful  final 
report.  The  bold  work  of  the  Commission  will  result  in  advancing  and  elevating  family  policy  at  the 
national  level,  especially  in  the  areas  of  family  economic  security  and  health  care  reform.  There  are 
several  areas,  however,  where  additional  comment  is  necessary. 

Economic  S^curttv 

We  support  the  Commission's  far>reaching  recommendations  to  ensure  the  economic  security  of  the 
nation's  children  and  their  families,  but  urge  that  in  these  times  of  serious  fiscal  constraints,  State 
and  local  governments  not  Interpret  the  recommendations  to  suggest  that  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  is  a  failed  program.  Until  Commission  recommendations  are  fully  in 
effect.  States  should  refrain  from  taking  any  action  to  reduce  AFDC  rates  or  participation. 

Health  Cm 

The  Commission's  cail  for  universal  insurance  coverage  for  mothers  and  children  with  a  benefits 
package  suitable  and  crucial  to  child  well-being  is  a  critical  first  step.  However,  a  single-payor 
system  for  health  care,  similar  to  Canada's,  Incurs  more  significant  benefits  for  greater  numbers  of 
consumers  and  a  more  profound  reduction  in  administrative  costs  than  a  reliance  on  employer 
mandates.  Largely  due  to  extreme  administrative  expenditures  Incurred  by  1,500  different  insurers, 
the  U.S.  now  spends  ck)se  to  12%  of  Its  gross  national  product  on  health  care.  By  the  year  2000. 
families  will  experience  a  512%  increase  in  out-of-pocket  health  care  costs,  not  including  health 
insurance  premiums.  A  recent  study  by  Harvard  Medical  School  physicians  found  that  the  U.S. 
could  reduce  its  health  care  administrative  costs  by  over  SlCX)  billion  through  use  of  a  single 
Insurer,  and  the  savings  would  provide  insurance  coverage  for  the  33  million  uninsured  Americans. 

The  health  cost-containment  measures  In  the  Commission  report  are  also  somewhat  troublesome. 
Families  between  100%  and  200%  of  poverty  would  have  to  pay  premiums  and  deductibles  on  a 
sliding  fee  scale.  Although  there  would  be  no  deductibles  or  coinsurance  for  preventive  services, 
families  at  the  lower  end  may  have  trouble  picking  up  any  cost  at  all.  In  fact,  new  studies  have 
documented  that  families  have  trouble  paying  insurance  premiums  at  all  until  their  income  reaches 
200%  of  the  federal  poverty  level.  The  new  child  health  insurance  tax  credit  enacted  in  OBRA  1990 
may  ease  that  burden,  but  probably  not  sufficiently  to  cover  the  rising  cost  of  health  insurance. 

The  recommendations  also  discuss  the  imposition  of  a  prospective  payment  system  similar  to 
Medicare.  Such  systems  may  not  be  suitable  for  conditions  relating  to  pregnant  women  and 
children  and  serious  consideration  should  be  made  of  alterrtative  methods  of  cost-containment. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  to  expand  public  health  services,  including  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant,  and  Community  and  Migrant  Health 
Centers  are  vitally  important.  The  Commission's  recommendation  for  an  add/f/ona/  St  billion  for 
WIC  will  help  ensure  that  all  eligible  pregnant  women  and  children  receive  WIC  benefits.  However, 
more  resources  to  support  the  public  health  Infrastructure  are  needed.  Health  insurance  coverage 
alone,  while  crucial,  will  not  guarantee  access  to  care,  especially  for  the  most  vulnerable  families. 

The  report  suggests  that  continued  Medicaid  expansions  would  leave  too  many  children  uninsured, 
and  a  complete  change  to  a  national  health  insurance  system  would  be  too  disruptive  to  our  private 
health  Insurance  system.  However,  until  Congress  and  the  Administration  agree  on  a  national 
health  insurance  program,  we  support  mandated  Medicaid  coverage  for  pregnant  women  and 
infants  and  optional  coverage  for  children  with  family  incomes  up  to  185%  ot  poverty  as  an  interim 
measure  until  major  reform  becomes  reality. 

Child  WalfMrB 

Under  the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act.  P.L  96-272,  money  appropriated  for  Title  IV-B 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  program.  While  an 
increase  in  Title  IV-B  funding  would  certainly  be  helpful  in  expanding  child  welfare  sorvices.  we 
would  have  preferred  to  see  the  Commission  support  the  creation  of  an  entitlement  of  Title  IV-B  to 
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ensure  lhal  ihe  necessary  front  end'  provenlive  services  are  available  lo  children  and  famiiies  In  the 
child  welfare  system,  as  well  as  needed  reunification  and  aftercare  services.  We  would  also  have 
supported  an  increase  in  training  and  support  services,  and  increased  payments  to  foster  parents  to 
support  their  "professionalization." 

The  recommendations  of  some  Commissioners  to  terminate  parental  rights  for  abandoned  Infants 
after  ninety  days  is  also  of  concern.  Every  state  code  already  addresses  the  definition  of 
■abandonment  and  requisite  conditions  for  a  finding  that  parental  rights  are  to  be  tenninated,  and 
we  believe  that  these  issues  are  best  left  to  each  state  to  decide. 


We  are  among  the  Commissioners  who  support  the  federal  government  guaranteeing  adequate 
family  and  medical  leave  for  famiiies  upon  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a  newborn,  for  the  care  of  ill 
children  or  dependent  parents,  as  well  as  for  the  serious  illness  of  the  employee.  As  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  documented  In  its  extensive  child  care 
investigation,  mothers  with  Infants  ate  the  fastest  growing  group  in  the  labor  force.  Yet  limited  or 
non-existent  Job-guaranteed  family  leave  and  scarce  child  care  options  for  infants  leave  too  many 
families  economically  vulnerable  (Families  and  Child  Care:  improving  the  Options,  1984). 

According  to  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  the  cost  of  implementing  family  and  medical  leave 
would  amount  to  only  about  $5.00  per  year  per  covered  employee.  By  contrast,  the  lack  of  family 
leave  costs  families  more  than  $600  million  a  year  -  six  times  the  cost  to  employers.  Taxpayers 
also  lose  more  than  $100  million  every  year  In  unemployment  compensation  and  other  benefits  for 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  they  don't  have  guaranteed  parental  or  medical  leave. 
Parents  of  more  than  three  million  children  with  serious  chronic  Illness  or  disabilities,  as  well  as 
young  adults  caring  for  elderiy  dependent  parents  are  left  with  choices  of  more  costly 
institutionalization  or  nursing  home  care. 

Decateaorfzit/oji  of  Fedtre/  Proorami  for  Children 

The  Commisston  recommends  the  'decategorlzation'  of  select  programs  for  children,  youth,  and 
families  to  coordinate  polk;les  better  at  the  federal  level.  As  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Famiiies  has  documented,  sen/Ice  systems  at  the  local  level,  from  maternal  and 
child  health  to  Juvenile  justice,  mental  health  and  child  welfare  require  immediate  action  to  reduce 
fragmentatton  and  make  services  user  friendly.  However,  we  urge  caution  In  Implementing  federal 
•decategorizatlon'  of  children's  programs.  Coordination  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  legislate 
effectively,  especially  at  the  federal  level.  As  we  have  so  painfully  learned  after  a  decade  of  block 
grants,  such  approaches  do  not  and  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  access  to  sen/Ices  for  families 
and  could  lead  to  sen/ice  elimination  and  loss  of  entitlements. 

We  support  a  simplified  application  process  for  children  and  their  famiiies  for  a  range  of  programs, 
including  Head  Start,  WtC  and  maternal  and  child  health,  but  we  are  concerned  about  the 
recommendation  to  establish  uniform  eligibility  criteria  across  these  and  other  Important  programs 
for  children  without  a  guarantee  that  the  most  generous  eligibility  standards  will  be  used.  We  would 
strongly  oppose  action  that  resulted  in  reducing  program  eligibility,  thereby  cutting  off  millions  of 
families  now  eligible  for  programs  with  more  generous  income  and  resource  requirements. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment. 
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Valley  Children's  Hospital 


J  D  Northwoy. 
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May  17,  1991 


Senator  Jay  Rockefeller 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on  Children 
1111  -  18th  Street,  N.W,,  Suite  810 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

After  some  time  to  reflect  on  the  Commission's  final  report,  I 
want  to  share  with  you  how  pleased  I  am  that  this  report  was  a 
unanimous  document  that  places  children  front  and  center  as 
America's  number  one  priority. 

The  importance  of  this  report  is  that  it  sets  a  clear  direc- 
tion that  will  ensure  a  future  for  our  country  and  demands  the 
full  support  of  individuals,  corporations,  small  businesses  as 
well  as  government.    This  is  neither  a  liberal  nor  conservative 
document,  rather  one  that  pulls  us  together  as  a  nation  to  do 
what  is  right  for  children  and  their  families. 

Personally,  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Children  that  did  place  CHILDREN  first.  I 
look  forward  to  the  future. 


Sincerely, 


Ji  D.  Northway,  M.D. 
President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 
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3151  North  Millbrook/Fresno.  California  93703  (209)  225-3000 


A.  Louise  Oliver 


May  17,  1991 


The  Hon.  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on  Children 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Rockefeller: 

Zounds!  This  is  a  government  report  that  supports  the  concept  of  the 
traditional,  two-parent  family,  recognizing  it  as  the  norm,  and  aS  the  family  StniCtUfg 
that  works.  Whoever  would  have  thought  that  possible  -  in  this  day  of  designer 
lifestyles  and  curious  couplings?  That  recognition  alone  persuaded  mc  to  join  in 
supporting  this  report,  even  though  it  often  fails  to  follow  some  of  its  findings  to  their 
logical  conclusions,  and  even  though  i»  contains  findings  or  implications  that  I  and  some 
of  my  fellow  Commissioners  do  not  support. 

It  is  of  profound  significance  that  the  report  recognizes  that  "Most  American 
children  are  healthy,  happy  and  secure"  and  that  "They  belong  to  warm  loving  families." 
Many  would  have  us  believe  that  the  traditional  American  family,  frequently  referred  to 
derisively  as  the  "Ozzie  and  Harriet  mode,"  is  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse.  Although 
the  traditional  family  is  certainly  under  attack  by  contemporary  culture,  our  research 
shows  that  it  is  in  traditional  families  that  children  flourish.  That  is  what  should  be 
proclaimed. 

Although  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  many  single 
parents  to  raise  their  children    a  difficult,  almost  impossible  task  -  I  cannot 
underscore  sufficiently  the  report's  emphasis  on  the  critical  link  between  stable,  two- 
parent  families  and  the  well-being  of  children.  The  report  clearly  states  that  'The 
family  is  and  should  remain  society's  primary  institution  for  bringing  children  into  the 
world'  and  for  supporting  their  growth  and  development  throughout  childhood."  It  also 
states  that  "Children  do  best  when  they  have  the  personal  involvement  and  material 
support  of  a  father  and  a  mother  and  when  both  parents  fulfill  their  responsibility  to  be 
loving  providers."  Those  statements  are  neither  commendations  of  nor  prescriptions  for 
"alternative  life  styles." 

Indeed,  the  report  goes  on  to  state  that  "Rising  rates  of  divorce,  out-of-wedlock 
childbearing,  and  absent  parents  are  not  just  manifestations  of  alternative  lifestyles,  they 
are  patterns  of  adult  behavior  that  increase  children's  risk  of  negative  consequences." 
Our  research  clearly  indicates  that  single  parenthood  is  strongly  associated  with  an 
increase  in  poverty,  infant  mortality,  child  neglect,  poor  health,  violence,  and 
educational  failure.  In  fact,  many  of  the  problems  that  children  face  today  relate 
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primarily  to  the  lifestyles  and  behavior  of  their  parents.  By  recognizing  that  divorce 
often  produces  "negative  outcomes"  for  children,  and  that  unwed  parenting  is  a  major 
"risk  factor,"  the  report  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  value  of  marriage  and  intact  families. 
That  should  be  considered  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  report.  Supporting  that  value, 
however,  is  primarily  a  fiuliuial  matter,  requiring  commitment  rather  than  money.  It  is 
beyond  irony  that  people  who  tend  to  support  large  government  programs  arc  often  the 
same  people  who  support  rolUyour-own  lifestyles. 

As  part  of  its  emphasis  on  parental  responsibility  and  decision-making,  the  report 
endorses  the  expansion  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  and  the  concept  of  a 
$1,000  refundable  tax  credit  which  would  leave  more  money  in  the  hands  of  individual 
families.  Some  of  us  believe  families  with  children  arc  overtaxed  and  that  what  most 
families  need  are  not  additional  government  programs  but  tax  relief.  I  and  some  of  my 
colleagues  also  believe,  however,  that  new  cash  benefits  received  by  low  income  families 
should  be  tied  to  a  reduction  of  other  government  benefits. 

The  endorsement  of  choice  among  public  schools  is  another  positive  step  towards 
encouraging  individual  decision-making.  It  is  simply  perverse,  however,  to  preclude 
parents  from  choosing  private  and  parochial  schools  -  prime  supporters  of  traditional 
families. 

We  also  believe  that  parents  should  be  able  to  choose  from  among  a  variety  of 
optional  policies  in  the  work  place  such  as  career  sequencing  and  flex-time  so  that  they 
can  organize  their  work  schedules  in  a  way  that  is  best  for  them  and  their  children.  We 
are  pleased,  therefore,  that  the  Commission  as  a  whole  rejected  recommending 
mandatory  family  leave  policies. 

Unfortunately,  in  too  many  areas  the  report  reflects  the  perspective  of  Beltway 
bureaucrats  and  the  Washington  Establishment  that  government  programs  (designed  and 
controlled,  of  course,  by  Beltway  bureaucrats  and  the  Washington  Establishment)  are 
the  solution  to  problems  facing  disadvantaged  children. 

Although  we  yield  to  none  in  our  concern  for  at-risk  children  and  in  our  desire 
to  assist  them,  the  fact  is  that  government  programs  can  make  matters  worse  rather 
than  better.  Therefore,  child  care  and  family  support  programs  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  unintended  consequences  before  any  additional  funding  k  provided  for 
them.  Many  of  us  strongly  advocate  the  use  of  demonstration  projects  and  rigorous 
programmatic  evaluation  before  programs  are  created  or  expanded.  Moreover,  we 
strongly  believe  that  any  additional  funding  should  come  from  a  reallocation  of  other 
government  expenditures  rather  than  an  increase  in  tax  revenues. 

In  sum,  a  fair  reading  of  this  report  will  remind  people  that  (1)  children  are 
served  best  by  the  traditional  family  structure;  (2)  we  must  ensure  that  our  culture,  not 
just  financial  incentives,  supports  the  traditional  family;  and  (3)  government  should  do 
less,  not  more,  (lower  taxes,  and  fewer  programs,  targeted  only  at  those  at  risk)  if  it 
truly  wants  to  benefit  families. 


Sincerely, 


ERIC 


May  17,  1991 


Dear  Senator  Rockefeller. 

The  p;ocess  that  we  have  just  completed  has  been  extraordinary.  As  a  result  we  reached 
consensus  and  I  support  the  Report.  I  believe  it  is  extremely  significant  that  we  as  a  diverse 
Commission  concluded  our  two  years  of  hearings  to  report  that  '^ost  American  children  are 
healthy,  happy  and  secure^^.^and  also  that  we  boldly  declare  that  "Children  do  best  when 
they  have  the  personal  involvement  and  material  support  of  a  father  and  mother  and  when 
both  parents  fulfill  their  responsibility  to  be  loving  providers."  These  statements  build  a 
foundation  for  then  providing  assistance  to  the  remaining  "at  risk"  children  whom  we  also  saw 
in  our  travels. 

It  is  also  incredibly  important  that  we  have  clearly  stated  and  affirmed  that  maniage  and 
thus  two  parent  families  are  the  best  antidote  for  solving  many  of  the  high-risk  activities  of 
children,  and  consequently  parents  are  best  able  to  provide  the  primary  prevention  from  the 
devastating  results  of  high  risk  activity.  I  am  also  pleased  that  we  decided  to  include  a 
chapter  on  values  which  are  so  critical  to  the  development  of  capable  and  successful  young 
people. 

Any  time  consensus  is  reached,  it  obviously  means  that  there  are  reservations  from  both 
sides  of  the  spectrum.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  several,  though  not  all,  of  my 
continuing  reservations: 

1.  I  continue*  tn  nhject  tn  anv  attempt  to  raise  income  taxes  in  order  to  pay  for  these 
recommendations.  Since  we  are  proposing  a  tax  cut  in  order  to  return  dollars  to  the  pockets 
of  the  American  family,  it  would  be  disingenuous  to  then  ^aise  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  We  can 
pay  for  these  recommendations  through  reallocation  of  ex^^ting  programs  which  have  not 
worked  or  are  unnecessary.  The  budget  deficit  demands  this  approach  and  several  financing 
options  accomplish  it. 

2.  I  continue  to  believg  that  the  Inmme  Security  package  is  strong  and  makes  sense  only 
when  couple^l  with  elimination  of  AFDC  It  contains  key  pieces  that  if  enacted  will  promote 
work,  family,  and  independence;  but  the  attractiveness  of  this  approach  is  compelling  only 

when  existing  welfare  (AFDC),  which  "everybody  hates",  is  eliminated  or  at  the  very  least 

changed  to  have  strong,  clear  time-limited  benefits.  The  Commission  has  lost  an  opportunity 
to  truly  be  bold  and  innovative  by  our  unwillingness  to  eliminate  the  failed  "old"  over  the 
next  ten  years  so  that  we  can  truly  chart  a  bold  new  direction  to  assist  families  in  need.  Our 

package  "reorients"  welfare,  but  as  such  is  an  "add-on"  to  existing  welfare  rather  it  should 

replace  welfare. 

I  continue  tn  object  to  an  increa5ift  in  government  financed  child  care  programs.  This  is 
for  fiscal  reasons  as  well  as  concern  for  the  potential  negative  effects  upon  children^ 
especially  infants  and  pre-schoolers.  Attachment  of  young  children  to  their  parents  is  critical 
to  healthy  development,  and  the  research  is  beginning  to  make  a  connection  to  present  high 
risk  activities  of  youth.  We  should  take  these  warning  signs  seriously  and  lean  toward 
promoting  more  direct  parental  care. 
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4.  I  continue  to  hglievft  that  the  R<»port  gives  an  unclear  menage  to  teens  cnncerning 
CQntracCDtion,  a5  well  as  concerning  parental  consent  and  parental  invnlvement  in  th^ir 
■decisional  Contraception  for  teenagers  is  not  the  answer  as  our  Report  implies.  Our  report 
says  "40  percent  of  teenage  girls  who  never  practice  contraception  become  pregnant"; 
however,  we  fail  to  also  state  the  fact  that  only  one-third  of  teenagers  who  have  had  sexual 
intercourse  say  they  use  contraceptives  all  the  time,  and  that  the  remaining  66  %  (of  this 
group  who  use  contraceptives)  do  so  inconsistently  resulting  in  30%  also  becoming  pregnant. 

Teens  should  not  be  misled  into  feeling  safe  if  they  simply  use  contraception.  Teens  are  veiy 
poor  contraceptors  and  therefore  the  truth  is  that  ill  teenagers  who  engage  in  premarital 
sexual  intercourse  are  at  significant  risk  of  pregnancy  and  sexually  transmitted  disease. 

We  rightly  "urge  all  programs  and  services  to  youth  to  nuke  special  efforts  to  involve  parents 
and  respect  their  values,  taking  care  not  to  undermine  parents'  important  role  and  influence 
in  adolescent  decision  making.^  Therefore,  I  call  upon  all  program  and  service  providers  to 
go  the  extra  mile  in  involving  parents  in  these  critical  decisions,  and  that  they  actively 
facilitate  this  communication.  Providing  family  planning  services  and  programs  to  teenagers 
without  parental  notification,  consent  or  involvement  is  not  an  approach  that  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  children. 

Instead,  abstinence  needs  to  become  the  foundational  core  philosophy  of  all  teen  programs, 
school  health  programs,  church  based  programs,  as  well  as  parental  education  of  their 
children.  In  our  report  we  clearly  say  that  abstinence  is  the  best  approach...,but  then  we  also 
recommend  "comprehensive  health  services^  including  family  planning  and  contraception  for 
those  adolescents  who  are  sexually  active."  The  term  "sexually  active"  generally  includes 
those  who  may  have  had  only  one  or  two  sexual  experiences,  and  therefore,  I  believe  this 
sends  a  mixed  message  which  communicates  that  we  really  do  not  believe  teens  are  capable 
of  abstaining  from  premarital  sexual  activity. 

Our  message  should  be  clear,  strong,  and  bold.  That  clear  message  should  be  that  sexual 
intercourse  for  teenagers  before  marriage  is  harmful  (psychologically,  emotionally,  spiritually, 
physically),  and  is  dangerous  to  one's  health,  well-being,  and  future.  Therefore,  we  as 
parents,  adults  teachers,  health  service  providers,  and  public  policy  leaders  will  do  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  teach  and  promote  abstinence  from  sexual  activity  for  teenagers  as  our 
absolute  priority.  This  clear  message  will  communicate  to  our  children  that  we  care  and  we 
truly  want  the  best  for  them  and  their  future  to  ensure  opportunity  for  and  the  joy  of  a 
ftilfilling,  enduring  sexual  relationship.  We  cannot  and  we  must  not  equivocate. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you  on  this 
Commission.  It  has  been  a  unique  experience,  and  I  do  believe  that  we  have  produced  an 
important  document  which  can  be  used  as  guidance  by  parents  and  policy  makers  to  enhance 
the  well-being  of  children  in  America. 


ERIC 
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May  17,  1991 


The  Honorable  John  D,  Rockefeller  IV 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on  Children 
nil  18th  Street  NW,  Suite  810 
Washington,  D.C  20036 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  our  final  report,  which  I  support. 

I  believe  the  report  states  well  the  circumstances  under  which  children  can  -  and  do  - 
flourish  and  grow  to  be  independent  and  productive  adults.  It  also  addresses  many  of  the 
circumstances  that  threaten  them.  But  as  you  know,  I  agree  with  other  commissioners  that 
government  is  neither  the  root  of  the  problems  putting  children  at  risk,  nor  can  government 
solve  many  of  these  problems.  I  stand  with  the  minority  views  on  raising  taxes,  evaluating 
spending  and  government  mandates  that  have  the  potential  to  result  in  discrimination, 
stymie  job  creation  or  result  in  job  loss. 

Children  are  the  future  of  a  nation.  Our  national  health,  vitality  and  security  depend  upon 
our  children.  Children  are  or  should  be  our  most  important  personal  and  national 
resource. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Commission  supports  vigorous  government  roles  and  investments  to 
assist  our  families  and  children,  Tlie  Commission  promotes  tax  policies  that  allow  families 
to  keep  more  of  their  earned  income  and  others  to  work  and  earn  more.  This 
Commissioner  acknowledges  that  government  financial  resources  come  from  each  and  every 
taxpayer  and  so,  the  "costs"  of  our  proposed  policies  should  be  borne  through  reallocation 
of  existing  dollars  or  by  terminating  programs  that  do  not  work  or  that  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

While  our  proposed  new,  alternative  and  enhanced  programs  to  help  families  become 
independent  are  well  intended,  we  know  that  previous  government  efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  families  resulted  in  programs  that  demoralize  their  recipients  and  discourage,  if  not 
destroy,  their  motivation  and  ability  to  get  into  the  mainstream  of  America's  economy.  The 
Commission's  proposals  were  crafted  as  a  decade-long  strategy  that  would  accommodate  a 
useful  transition  for,  among  other  things,  coordination  of  services  and  their  delivery, 
motivating  behavioral  changes,  and  for  resolving  reul  budget  issues.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  for  this  document  to  be  promoted  for  "enactment"  in  1992.  As  much  as  we  all 
want  one,  it  is  clear  to  many  of  us  that  there  is  no  quick  fix  to  many  of  the  problems  facing 
so  many  families.  Determination,  patience  and  learning  (or  relearning)  will  be  required  this 
time  around. 
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As  an  example,  it  is  not  enough  to  protect  children's  health  by  providing  "regular  and 
specialized  health  care."  Children's  health  begins  at  conception  and  the  up  to  375,000 
babies  born  a  year  at  risk  from  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  is,  most  often,  an  individual, 
behavioral  issue*  I  hope  the  remedies  we  propose  contribute  greatly  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  all  families  and  children  but,  if  they  are  to  really  change  the  condition  of  families 
and  children  at  risk,  it  will  be  because  we  worked  to  rebuild  their  self-esteem  and  individual 
responsibility.  It  will  be  because  they  understood  and  accepted  challenges  and  expectations. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  observation.  Our  specific  legislative  man  iate  notwithstanding, 
the  final  report  does  not  reflect  for  this  Commissioner,  the  loud  and  clear  pleas  and 
commitments  from  witness  to  witness,  all  around  the  country,  for  increased  parental,  family, 
church  and  synagogue,  and  community  involvement  in  the  lives  of  our  children.  We  heard 
about  many  successful,  hands-on,  private  sector  interventions  that  had  been  tested,  changed 
if  necessary,  and  which  worked  to  achieve  many  of  the  Commission's  goals.  The 
Commission  transcripts  and  hearing  materials  are  rich  with  idean  and  individual  pain  and 
efforts.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  all  those  who  helped  us  and  to  all  those  who  could  benefit  from 
their  experiences  to  promote  and  encourage  their  views  and  remedies.  We  found  that 
government  programs  were  frequently  lacking  in  meeting  their  objectives  and  the  needs  of 
families  and  children.  We  found  that  increasingly,  individuals  in  business  and  in 
communities  are  filling  the  gaps  and  are  successful  where  government  interventions  could 
never  succeed. 


We  need  a  comprehensive  effort  this  time. 


Sincerely, 

Nancy  Risque  Rohrbach 
Commissioner 
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May  17,1991 


The  Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
National  Commission  on  Children 
1111  Eighteenth  St.,  N.W. 
Suite  810 

Washington,  d.C.  20036 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

It  has  been  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the  National 
Commission  on  Children  as  a  White  House  appointee,  and  for  that  I 
am  most  grateful. 

While  the  report  as  a  whole  is  a  consensus  document,  there  are,  as 
should  be  expected,  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  a  number  of  issues. 
As  such,   I  would  like  to  express  some  of  mine  own  views. 

AMERICA.     As  our  survey  showed,  most  of  America's  children  are 
doing  well,  and  it  is  somewhat  unfair  to  blame  America  for  the 
erroneous  choice  of  behavior  of  some  individuals.     America  is  not 
to  be  blamed  for  drug  babies,  teen  mothers,  or  one  parent  families, 
as  these  are  the  results  of  very  personal  and  irresponsible  deci- 
sions.    I  do  feel,  however,   that  much  has  to  be  done  to  educate 
the  public  and  create  a  climate  inducive  to  changes  in  attitude, 
behavior,  and  personal  responsabili ty . 

The  media,  in  all  its  spectrum,  can  be  an  excellent  tool  to  reach 
these  goals,  as  it  has  been  proven  through  its  campaigns  to  inform 
about  the  dangers  of  smoking  and  drugs.     While  these  efforts  have 
been  very  positive,  the  media  has  also,  at  times,  sent  very  mixed 
messages  to  our  youth  in  reference  to  violence,  sex,  and  drugs.  I 
hope  that  they  will  amend  this  by  starting  to  portray  those  values 
that  create  strong  and  productive  individuals,  remembering  that  we 
will  all  have  to  experience  the  results  of  either  a  successful  or 
a  decaying  society . 

CHILD  WELFARE  SYSTEM.     Many  changes  will  have  to  take  place  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  if  we  are  to  be  credible  w'len  we  say  that  we 
care  for  children.     The  minor  reformsto  a  bad  system,  which  is  the 
patch  work  we  have  now,  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  subtle  form  of 
child  abuse  possible.     This  is  especially  so  when  it  comes  from 
those  that  are  supposed  to  be,  not  only  experts,  but  also  caring 
individuals  on  this  field.     A  fundamental  reform  must  take  place 
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to  support  families  in  making  sure  that  children  are  safe  in  their 
homes,  with  parents  that  fully  understand  the  responsabil ities  of 
parenthood  and  the  basi,?  needs  of  their  children,     (Family  living 
and  parenting  could  and  should  part  of  the  school  curriculum.) 

For  those  children  that  must  be  removed  from  their  homes  due  to 
abuse,  neglect,  or  abandonment,  it  is  our  responsabil ity  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  safe  and  stable  home  substitute  until  family 
problems  are  resolved  and  the  children  may  be  returned  home.  In 
those  cases  where  this  is  not  possible,  the  options  of  permanent 
placement  or  adoption  should  be  implemented  immediately. 

Even  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  reported  that  the  experience  of 
multiple  placement  for  children  in  foster  care  is  detrimental  to 
their  development,  we  are  still  insistant  in  using  this  system.  It 
is  not  in  the  children's  best  interest  to  use  a  volunteer  system, 
that  although  may  be  formed  by  caring  individuals,  does  not  train 
or  prepare  them  to  handle  the  problems  that  these  children  bring 
with  them.     It  is  also  a  system  that  can  not  offer  a  permanent 
number  of  positions  available  at  all  times,  and  many  children  end 
up  in  over  crowded  foster  homes  and  possibly  separated  from  their 
siblings.     To  add  to  this,  the  constant  changing  of  homes  does  not 
allow  the  child  to  emotionally  bond  to  anyone,  it  creates  distrust, 
it  adds  to  their  feelings  of  rejection,  and  in  many  cases  disrupts 
their  education  through  the  changes  of  address  and  schools.  At 
this  point  I  ask  you:     Is  this  humane?    Do  we  really  believe  that 
we  are  building  a  "better  future"  for  these  children?    Why  is  it 
that  we  are  not  providing  them  with  safe,  and  stable  homes? 

There  are  an  estimated  2,000,000  families  in  the  United  States 
wanting  to  adopt,  with  only  about  5%  of  them  being  successful. 
Of  these  adoptions  about  10%  take  place  outside  the  U.S.,  not 
because  we  have  no  children,  but  because  "our  children  are  not 
free  for  adoption."    Where  are  the  children's  rights  to  a  loving 
and  stable  home,  when  we  over  ride  them  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
abusive  and  neglectful  parents  that  can  not,  or  will  not  amend 
their  ways?    When  are  we  going  to  start  enforcing  stricter  and 
more  time  limited  performance  agreements  on  these  parents? 
When  will  we  stop  warehousing  children  and  allowing  them  to  stay 
forgotten  in  an  uncaring  system?    When  are  we  going  to  realize 
that  we  too  are  being  abusive?     IF  NOT  NOW,  WHEN? 

Respectfully  yours, 


Josey  M.  Velazquez 
Commissioner 

National  Commission  on  Children 
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The  Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller 
National  Conmiission  on  Children 
1111  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Suite  810 

Washington ,  D • C •  20036 

Dear  Senator  Rockefeller: 

Over  the  past  months  the  meetings  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Children  presented  a  panorama  of  American  children  and  their 
families;     their  strengths,  their  problems,  their  hopes,  and 
their  needs.    Many  issues  relating  to  government  policies  that 
impact  families  were  discussed,  both  in  the  public  forum  and 
within  the  Commission  itself.    While  major  disagreement  surfaced 
regarding  the  actions  needed  to  help  America's  children,  it  is 
impressive  that  the  Commission  reached  a  basic  concensus  in  the 
final  report,  with  all  commissioners  voting  for  acceptance.  I 
salute  your  leadership  in  making  this  report  possible.    We  now 
need  to  act  to  improve  the  life  chances  of  children  by 
implementing  the  recommended  changes. 

My  specific  reason  in  writing  is  to  draw  additional 
attention  to  the  Commission  Report's  chapter  on  education,  in 
which  a  series  of  important  reforms  are  recommended.    While  all 
commissioners  agree  on  the  Importance  of  these  reforms,  they  have 
not  agreed  on  specific  plans  for  implementing  them,  and  some 
commissioners  feel  the  report  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
describing  the  educational  policies  needed  to  implement  the 
recommendations.     For  example,  the  importance  of  knowledge  of 
basic  skills  as  the  foundation  for  satisfactory  progress  toward 
advanced  education  is  stated.    However,  the  report  does  not 
discuss  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for 
developmentally  appropriate  education  at  all  age  levels,  and 
particularly  for  children  in  preschool/day  care  through  grade 
three.     For  these  young  children,  the  development  of  capacities 
for  initiative,  curiosity,  and  independence,  etc.,  also  call  for 
recognition.    Basic  skills  must  be  developed  in  age-appropriate 
activities.    At  higher  grade  levels,  the  importance  of  vocational 
education,  opportunities  for  training  in  the  trades,  and 
cooperative  education  programs  also  need  recognition  and  adequate 
support.    High  quality  education  has  many  goals,  and  children 
need  a  choice  of  programs  to  meet  their  individual  aspirations. 

Finally,  support  is  needed  for  a  wide  range  of  current 
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school  and  curriculum  reform  efforts*    Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  example  is  National  Follow  Through^  an  effort 
initiated  in  1967,    This  small  program  pioneers  the  introduction 
of  curriculum  models  in  public  school  settings  where  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  Head  Start  graduates.    The  program  enables 
elementary  schools  to  implement  these  model  curricula  at  the  K-S 
grade  level.     It  also  provides  for  evaluation  of  these  models 
and,  if  they  prove  effective,  for  dissemination  to  other  school 
districts* 

The  strength  of  the  Commission  Report  is  that  there  is  broad 
agreement  among  members  who  represent  widely  varying  points  of 
view.    As  the  nation  studies  the  report,  many  specific  programs 
are  needed  to  implement  the  necessary  changes. 

Best  wishes  and  congratulations  on  a  difficult  task  well 
done  for  America's  children. 


David  P.  Weikart, 
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Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
Uniti':J  States  Senate 
109  Hart  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  23510 

Dear  Jay: 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  delineates  a  series  of 
recommendations  which  have  the  potential  for  effecting 
significant  changes  in  the  lives  of  our  nation's  children  and 
families.    The  real  accomplishment  is  that  liberals  and 
conservatives  have  together  agreed  to  support  these  government 
policies  for  children.    Prom  very  different  points  of  view,  the 
Commir iioners  have  forged  a  document  that  is  strong  and  creative 
in  the  areas  of  income  security,  child  welfare,  health  care  and 
family  support. 

The  report  is  issued  at  a  crucial  time.    This  is  a  period  in 
our  history  when  every  sector  of  society  -  educators,  corporate 
executives,  health,  mental  health  and  social  service  providers, 
political  leaders  -  are  expressing  grave  concern  over  the  status 
of  our  children  and  their  families.    Heeding  the  Report  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  changing  that  situation.    It  is  a  call  to  action. 

I  would  like  to  make  further  comments  on  specific  areas. 
One  is  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  section.    Though  the 
recommendation  strongly  supports  the  need  for  family  and  medical 
leave,  I  believe  with  the  majority  of  Commissioners  that  such  a 
policy  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  federal  government.    It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
industrialized  nation  which  does  not  do  so.    The  first  months 
after  the  birth  of  a  child  are  in  themselves  stressful. 
Compounding  that  with  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  work  is  an 
additional  burden  at  precisely  a  time  when  establishing  a 
relationship  between  parent  and  infant  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Furthermore,  policies  which  assure  unpaid  leave  essentially 
benefit  only  those  who  can  afford  it.    A  fair  policy,  one  which 
guarantees  paid  leave,  ought  to  be  on  our  nation's  agenda. 

In  the  area  of  education,  our  responsibility  is  to  assure 
that  every  community  school  is  excellent.    I  believe  school 
choice  threatens  the  education  of  those  already  most  at  risk,  and 
least  likely  to  leave  their  community  in  search  of  better 
schools.     If  we  believe  children  should  live  in  healthy 
communities,  it  follows  that  good  schools  are  an  essential 
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component  of  such  communities.    To  quote  from  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  report  the  unfinished  agenda;  "New  research 
into  student  achievement  demonstrates  that,  by  itself,  choice 
does  not  guarantee  educational  quality.    Where  the  quality  of 
education  is  generally  high  and  all  children  can  find  a  school 
that  matches  their  learning  styles  and  needs,  choice  makes 
sense." 

The  report  has  embraced  family  support  programs  and 
principles,  and  in  doing  so  is  dramatically  bringing  to  public 
attention  the  rapidly  growing  family  support  movement.  In 
communities  across  the  country,  family  resource  and  support 
programs  are  providing  comprehensive  services  designed  to  prevent 
problems  and  promote  family  well  being.    In  state  after  state 
systems  are  being  re-oriented  toward  a  family  support  approach  - 
building  relationships  of  trust  fundamental  to  change,  and 
empowering  parents  to  act  on  their  own  behalf.    The  vision  and 
determination  of  the  National  Commission  is  apparent  in 
recommendations  in  the  report  which  recognize  the  significance  of 
this  new  approach  to  children  and  family  services,  and  support 
its  expansion* 

I  would  have  preferred  that  the  report  more  strongly  reflect 
the  point  of  view  that,  while  recognizing  the  clear  benefits  of 
well-functioning  two-parent  families,  children  are  well  nurtured, 
educated,  and  cared  for  in  many  different  family  structures.  I 
would  have  wanted  its  tone  to  be  more  empathic  with  the  intense 
struggle  of  the  many  families  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can  for 
their  children,  and  facing  daily  barriers  to  doing  so.    I  would 
also  have  preferred  it  include,  amongst  other  things,  more 
funding  for  job  training,  stronger  support  during  the  transition 
from  welfare  to  work  (assuring  AFDC  benefits  not  be  reduced 
before  Commission  recommendations  are  fully  in  place)  a  full 
child  support  plan,  and  a  committment,  not  a  demonstration  plan, 
to  family  support  programs. 

But  compromise  is  essential  to  consensus,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Report  lies  in  its  unanimous  consent  for  government 
programs  that,  by  supporting  families,  will  help  them  support 
themselves.    My  hope  is  that  its  guiding  principles  will  become 
those  of  the  nation  and  that  its  recommendations  will  form  the 
basis  for  new  and  necessary  policies  and  programs. 

Sincerely, 
Bernice  weissbourd 
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Bany  Zuckarman,  M.D.,  P.A.A.P. 
DirKtor 
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Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller,  IV 
Chairman 

National  Commission  on  Children 
111  18th  Street  NW 
Suite  810 

Washington,  DC  20036 
Dear  Senator  Rockefeller: 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Children  represents  a  bold,  forward- 
looking  and  badly  needed  blueprint  for  children  as  well  as  for  our  nation.  The 
recommendations  represent  an  important  common  ground  for  the  different  beliefs  and 
ideologies  of  the  commissioners.  The  strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  report  underscores 
our  universal  concern  for  children  and  the  potential  value  of  implementing  the 
recommendations.  I  strongly  support  the  document  and  believe  it  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  debate  over  policies  for  children  and  families  in  the  coming  years. 

As  a  consensus  document  the  report  does  not  fully  represent  the  views  and  interest 
of  any  single  commissioner.  In  several  areas  where  we  reached  agreement  on  principles,  I 
would  have  preferred  stronger  recommendations  for  action.  These  include: 

1.  The  commissioners  agree  about  the  importance  of  parents  in  children's  lives.  At  the 
time  of  birth,  adoption,  or  illness,  children  and  parents  need  to  be  together.  My 
preference  is  to  recommend  that  the  federal  government  set  standards  for  statutory 
action  governing  the  provision  of  job  protected  leave  at  the  time  of  birth/adoption 
and  when  family  and  medical  illness  and  emergencies  occur.  In  these  special 
circumstances,  parents  should  not  have  to  choose  between  their  children  and  their 
jobs. 

2.  The  commissioners  strongly  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  two  parents  providing 
nurturance  and  material  support  for  their  children.  I  would  prefer  a  universal  family 
support  program  in  order  to  establish  the  principle  that  two  parents  bear 
responsibility  to  support  their  children.  When  the  father  is  unable  to  do  it,  I  believe 
the  government  has  a  proper  role  to  provide  this  support  to  ensure  equity  and 
fairness  for  all  children.  One  parent  alone  cannot  adequately  provide  needed 
material  support  for  children.  My  recommendation  is  to  implement  the  government 
insured  compoiient  of  our  family  support  recommendations  now  for  all  eligible 
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families.  This  will  alleviate  the  significant  economic  disadvantage  of  many  children 
in  single  parent  families. 

3,  The  commissioners  agreed  about  the  importance  of  parental  self-sufficiency.  In  this 
spirit,  I  believe  we  have  to  ensure  that  adults  are  employable.  Employable  males  are 
also  much  better  marriage  candidates  than  unemployable  males.  The  education 
recommendations  should  help  achieve  this  goal.  However,  I  would  also  recommend 
more  funds  for  job  training  to  ensure  that  adolescents,  especially  males,  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  skills,  attitudes,  and  habits  necessary  for  work  and 
successful  adult  roles  as  parents  and  members  of  a  community, 

4.  While  I  would  have  preferred  a  single  payer  system  for  health  care,  my  main  priority 
is  to  ensure  universal  insurance  coverage  for  pregnant  women  and  children  and  this 
recommendation  has  my  strongest  support.  1  have  seen  to  often  the  tragedy  and 
hardship  borne  by  families  and  children  without  health  insurance. 

In  closing,  1  want  to  highlight  the  important  balance  in  the  Commission's 
recommendations  between  initiatives  that  would  provide  direct  financial  support  to  families 
with  children  and  those  that  would  ensure  that  essential  health,  education,  and  social  services 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness  are  accessible  to  parents  and  children  who  need  them.  Over 
the  coming  decade,  the  nation's  ability  to  use  the  Commission's  recommendations  as  a  guide 
for  public  and  private  sector  policy  and  individual  action  will  significantly  improve  the  lives 
of  children  and  families  and  of  our  society  as  a  whole. 


Sincerely, 


Barry  Zuckerman,  M.D. 
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Honorabl#  John  D»  Rock«foll«rr  XV 
724  Senate  Hart  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510-4802 

Dear  Jayi 

Whsn  I  came  to  Capitol  Hill  on  February  6,  1989  for  the  Inaugural  meeting 
of  the  National  Commlaelon  on  Chlldreni  the  flrat  thing  that  struck  me  waa  the 
extraordinary  diversity  of  our  group.    Had  aomeone  told  m«  than  that  the  end- 
product  of  our  efforts  would  btt  a  datallsd  report  with  apaclflc  policy 
recommendatlona  that  would  win  the  unanimous  support  of  the  entire  Commission, 
I  would  have  dismissed  the  prediction  out  of  hand. 

Yet  that  Is  precisely  what  happened.    Apparently  the  common  denominator 
among  ua       our  passlo.iSte  commitment  to  America's  children  —  transcended 
Ideological  differences  between  us.    Apparently  the  Intense  experiences  we 
shared  over  two  years  of  meeting  parents  and  children  across  the  nation 
enabled  us  to  forge  strong  bonds  of  united  resolve.    Apparently  the  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  Cherl  Hayes  and  the  entire  Commission  etaff  helped  us  separate 
fact  from  fiction  and  proceed  toward  a  common  consensus.    And  apparently  when 
a  chairman  runs  a  commission  with  absolute  Integrity,  making  sure  that  all 
voices  are  heard  and  that  partisanship  does  not  Intrude,  anything  la  possible. 

Among  the  report's  many  Important  recommendatlona,  z  regard  as  critical 
the  call  for  universal  health  care  coverage  for  pregnant  women  and  children 
though  I  confess  irome  reservations  about  the  preclae  means  by  which  we  suggest 
this  be  achieved  —  aud  also  the  $1,000  per  child  refundable  tax  credit. 

I  also  regard  as  critical  two  of  the  report's  other  main  themes: 
parental  choice  In  education,  and  developing  positive  values  In  children. 
I  regret  only  that  we  failed  to  develop  these  themes  even  more  expansively, 
along  the  lines  that  follow. 

School  Choice t    Our  report  does  endorse  this  concept,  but  in  the  public 
schools  only.     I  would  have  preferred  that  we  recommend  empowering  needy 
parents  to  choose  among  the  full  range  of  educational  options  for  their 
children       including  public,  independent  and  religious  schools. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  there  ie  no  constitutional  "church-state"  impediment 
to  a  school  choice  plan  that  would  permit  parents  the  free  choice  of  using 
education  grants  at  any  type  of  school  they  see  fit  —  even  a  religious 
school.     Two  relatively  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  directly  on  point. 
In  one,  the  Court  unanimously  upheld  a  blind  person's  right  to  use  a  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  grant  to  study  in  a  religious  seminary  for  a  career 
in  the  ministry.     fWitters  v.  Washington  Department  of  Services  for  the  Blind. 
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474  U.S.  481  (1966).]     In  the  other,  the  Court  upheld  a  itate  law  conferring 
tax  benefits  upon  parent!  who  Incur  expense!  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  even  In  parochial  schools,     {Mueller  v.  Allen.  463  U.S.  388  (1983).] 
The  critical  point,  In  the  Court's  words.  Is  that  "no  Imprimatur  of  state 
approval  can  be  deemed  to  have  been  conferred  on  any  particular  religion,  or 
on  religion  generally,"  whenever  aid  to  religious  schools  "Is  available  only 
as  a  result  of  decisions  of  Individual  parents."     (Mueller.  463  U.S.  at  399.] 

From  a  public  policy  perspe'jtlve.  It  makes  eminent  sense  to  allow  parents 
the  full  range  of  constitutionally  permissible  educational  options  for  their 
children.    Limiting  the  concept  of  choice  to  public  schools  only,  on  the 
theory  that  to  allow  nonpublic  school  choice  would  be  the  death  knell  for 
public  schools,  reflects  greater  commitment  to  existing  bureaucratic  systems 
than  to  individual  parents  and  children,    I  believe  the  stakes  are  too  high  to 
accept  with  equanimity  that  particular  hierarchy  of  priorities. 

Valuest    The  chapter  on  values,  in  my  opinion,  lo  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  our  report  has  to  offer  the  American  public.  Its 
message  la  plain:    Vital  as  it  most  assuredly  is  for  children  to  grow  up 
physically  healthy  and  materially  secure,  it  is  equally  vital  that  they 
develop  proper  appreciation  for  human  dignity  —  their  own  and  that  of 
others  —  and  a  positive  senee  of  moral  purpose. 

Where  I  find  the  values  chapter  somewhat  deficient,  however,  is  in  its 
relative  paucity  of  concrete  policy  recommendations.    For  example,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  First  Amendment's  guarantee  of  free  speech,  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  us  endorse  policies  designed  to  shield  American  children 
from  the  harmful  moral  influences  of  pornography.    The  easy  availability  of 
sexually  explicit  materials  to  impressionable  minors,  whether  over  the 
counter,  over  the  television  or  over  the  telephone,  is  surely  a  source  of 
legitimate  concern  not  only  for  parents  but  for  policy  makers  as  well. 

Another  example:    Subject  to  the  First  Amendment's  prohibition  against 
establishment  of  religion,  I  would  have  supported  a  call  upon  government  to 
involve  religious  institutions  in  the  provision  of  important  social  and  human 
services  for  children.    As  we  saw  in  our  travels  around  the  country,  and  as 
our  own  polling  data  conclusively  confirm,  children  who  grow  up  with  the 
foundations  of  faith  and  community  that  religious  Institutions  provide  are  far 
batter  able  to  withstand  the  pressures  and  dangers  they  face  in  their  everyday 
lives.    We  ought  not  squander  whatever  opportunity  we  have  to  enlist  the 
Involvement  of  this  vital  sector  in  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  children. 

Let  me  conclude,  Jay,  by  thanking  you  personally  for  your  single-minded 
dedication  to  making  this  historic  proceos  work.    All  of  us  on  the  commission, 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  owe  you  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude. 


Sincerely, 


David  Zwieoel 


OZ/kas 
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Appendix  D 


Schedule  of  Events  and  Field  Activities 

Sfpiciiibt'i  25,  \mj  Field  Hearing 

Healthy  Mothers  and  Healthy  Babies 

(Chicago,  Illinois 

OctDbtM-  12,  l»Hl)  Town  Meeting 

Children  and  Families  in  Rural  America 
Part  I:  The  Midwest 

Madison,  liuiiiina 

NovtMubci'  27-28,  1 989        Field  Hearing 

Enhancing  School  Readiness:  Support  for  Early 
Childhood  Development 

Sun  Anlonio,  I'cxas 

Dt'cc'inbrr  11,  1989  7ou^fi  Meeting 

America's  Children  and  the  Drug  Crisis 
K;insas  (]iiy,  Missouri 

Town  Meeting 

Children  and  Families  in  Rural  America 
Part  II:  The  South 

Beiinettsvillc,  Soutli  ('.amliua 

Field  Hearing 

Making  Ends  Meet:  American  Families  and  the  Economy 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Roundtable 

Children  in  Between:  The  Middle  Childhood  Period 

New  Haven,  Connectieui 

Field  Hearing 

Children  Outside  Their  Families 
Los  Angeles,  Catiiornia 

Roundtable 

How  Children  Develop  Values 

Washington, 

Field  Hearing 
High  Risk  Youth 

lioston,  Massachusetts 

Field  Hearing 

Building  a  Productive  I^hor  Force 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Pant,  Minnesota 


Febrnaiy  If),  1990 


March  2().  1990 


May  20-21.  1990 


May  31,  1990 


July  2,  1990 


August  9,  1990 


October  18.  1990 
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Field  Activities 


Healthy  Mothers  and  Healthy  Babies 

(Chicago,  Illinois 
September  25,  1U89 

Site  Visits: 

NeonauU  Inleii.sive  Cdw  Unit,  Cook  (loiiiiiy  Hospital 
Family  Fuc  iis  Lawiulale 
Marillae  Mouse,  Rockwell  (iardeiis  Pr()ject 
VVinfield/Moody  Health  Oenter,  ()al)rini-(ireen 
Erie  Family  Health  (leiiter.  West  Town 

Hearing  Witnesses: 
Sarah  Brown,  Visiting  vSrholar, 
National  Forum  on  the  Futnre  of  ('hildren  and  Families, 
histitute  of  Medicine  and  the  National  Research  (lountih 
Washington. !),(]. 

Judy  Langfnrd  Clartei*,  Kxtx  utive  Director, 
The  Ounce  of  Prevention  Fund, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Manreen  Hallagan,  M.S.W..  Director  ol' Project  Hope, 
Marillac  House, 
(Uiicago,  Illinois 

Margaret  Heaggariy,  M.D.,  Director  oi  Pediatrics, 
Ciolnnihia  University  Harlem  Hospital  (k»nter, 
New  Vol  k.  New  York 

Patricia  Johnson,  C^aseMiider, 
West  Side  Future, 
(Ihicagu,  Illinois 

Richard  Krieg,  Ph.D,, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Health, 
(Chicago,  Illinois 

Vivian  Louis-Burnett,  Casefmcier, 
West  Side  l-uture, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Theresa  Palmer,  Parent  and 
Marillac  House  Pariici[)ant, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Rosita  S.  Pildes,  M.D.,  ('hainnan.  Division  oI  Neonatologv, 
Cook  ('ouiuy  Hospital, 
(Chicago,  lllitiois 

Jack  P.  Shonkon',  M.D.,  Chiefol  the  Division  of  Developnjenlal  and  Behavioral 
Pediatrics,  University  ol  Massachusetts  Medical  Sc  hooL 
Woicester.  Massachusetts 

Reed  V.  Tucksoiu  ConuTUssioner  ol  Public  Health. 
Washington,  l).C. 
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Children  and  Families  in  Rural  America,  Part  I:  The  Midwest 

MiulLson,  Ituliatia 
October  12.  1989 

Town  Meeting: 
Madison  (^otisolUlated  High  School 


Enhancmg  School  Readiness:  Support  for  Early  Childhood  Development 

San  Anionio,  Texas 
November  27-28.  1989 

Site  Visits: 
(ioronado-Kseobar  Kleiuemaiy  vSchool 

La  (iasa  l)e  Ninos  (Ihild  DcvelopnieiU  CkMuer 

Hearing  Witnesses: 
Barbara  Uowinan,  Direcior  of  (iraduaie  Studies, 
Krikson  Instiliiie, 
(lhicago«  Illinois 

\  alei  ie  Bnani,  Parent,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Pv^ffk  Corte/,  Parent  and  Pariicipant  in  the  Avance  Program, 
San  Anionio,  Texas 

Fernando  (iiierra,  M.D.,  Director  of  Health, 
San  Antunio  Metropolitan  Health  District, 
San  Anionio,  Texas 

Sharon  I..  Kagan,  Kd.D.,  Associate  Director, 
Bnsh  (ieMter  in  (Ihild  Development  and  Social  Policy, 
Vale  University, 
New  Haven,  (Connecticut 

Ami  vSanford,  Director, 
(ihapel  Hill  Training/Oiureach  (xMiter;  Clo-CChair, 
North  (larolina  Interageticy  Coordinating  C'.ouncil  for  P.L.  9^Mo7, 
C.hapel  Hill,  North  C'.arolina 

William  S.  Woodside,  Cfiairinan. 
Sky  (Hicfs,  hic; 
Vice  ('liairnian,  ('omniiltee  for  Kconomic  Development; 
Former  (lhaii man  and  (CEO,  Frinierica  (Corporation, 
New  York,  New  York 

Aletha  Wright,  Admiiiistraior. 
OlFice  of  Cliild  (Care  Development. 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Hmnan  Senices. 
(Camden.  New  Jersev 
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America's  Children  and  the  Drug  Crisis 

Kansas  Ciiy,  Missouri 
December  11. 1989 

Site  Visits: 

Sycamore  Hills  Elemenlaiy  School,  Independence  Missouri 
Johnson  (bounty  Adolescent  (kMiter  for  'IVeatmenl,  Olaihe,  Kiinsas 


vStudent  Forum  with  High  School  Students  irom  the  Kansas  C:iiy,  Missoui  i  Sdiool 
District,  Genesis  School,  and  De  La  Salle  Education  Center,  John  Thornberiy  Unit 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  C'lubs  of  (Jrealer  Kansas  City 

Town  Meeting: 
Pierson  Hall,  University  of  Missouri 


Children  and  Families  in  Rural  America,  Part  II:  The  South 

Bennettsville,  South  Carolina 
Fcbiuaiy  15,  1990 

ForumSf  Focus  Groups^  and  Discussions: 
Focus  Ciroup  with  Incarcerated  Youth,  Evans  Correctional  Institution 

Roundiable  discussion  with  the  Interdenominational  Ministerial  Alliance, 

Shiloh  Baptist  Chui  ch 


Forum: 


Studeiu  Forum,  Mailboio  Couiuy  High  School 

Roundtable  Discussion  with  Ruial  Healtli  Care  Pi'oviders, 
Marlboro  County  High  School 


Town  Meeting: 
MarllKiro  ('ounty  High  School 
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Making  Ends  Meet:  American  Families  and  the  Economy 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 
March  26. 1990 

Site  Visits: 

Home  Visits,  Cliarlestoii  and  rural  \Vest\'irginia 

Forums  and  Discussions: 
Meeting  with  Siaie  Oflicials,  Governor's  Mansion 

Parent  Forum,  YWCA  of* Charleston 

Hearing  Witnesses: 

Samuel  Bonasso,  Chairman, 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

Honorable  Gaston  Caperton,  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
Charleston,  West  \'irginia 

David  T.  ElKvood,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Policy, 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
Har\ard  University, 
Cainbi  idge,  Massachusetts 

l.awi  ence  M.  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Assistaiu  Professor  of  Politics, 
New  York  University, 
New  \brk,  New  York 

Isabel  V.  Sawhill.  Ph.D.,  Senior  Fellow, 
The  Urban  histitutc, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sue  H.  Sergi,  F.xecutive  Director. 
Community  Council  of  Kanawha  Valley, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Timothy  M.  Smecding,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Policy  and  Economics. 

Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tciuicssee 

Ten-v'  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Scliolar, 
Russell  Sage  Foiuidaiion, 
New  York,  New  Yoi  k 
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Children  in  Between:  The  Middle  Childhood  Period 

New  Haven.  Connecticut 
May  20^21. 1990 

Site  Visits: 

The  Yale  New  Haven  Hospital  Psychiatric  In-Patient  Sen'ice 
The  School  Development  Program  at  Helene  Grant  Elemeniaiy  School 

Roundtable  Participants: 

W«  Andrew  Collins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Child  Psychology, 
Institute  of  Child  Development. 
University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

James  P,  Comer,  M.D., 
Maurice  Falk  Professor  of  Child  Psychiatry, 
Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sanford  M.  Dornbusch,  Ph.D., 
Reed*Hodgson  Professor  of  Human  Biology  and  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Education, 
Stanford  University, 
Stanford  California 

Edward  Zigler,  Ph.D., 
Sterlng  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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Children  Outside  Their  Families 

Los  Angeles,  California 
May  31  -June  1, 1990 

Site  Visits: 
Los  Angeles  juvenile  Dependency  Court 

MacLaren  Children's  Center 

Chernow  House  and  Triangle  House 

Children's  Institute  Intcnicitional 

Los  Angeles  Youth  Network 

Focus  Group 
Focus  Group  with  Foster  Childi  cn, 
MacLaren  Children's  Center 

Hearing  Witnesses: 
Hon.  Paul  Boland,  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Courts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Brian  Cahill.  President  and  CEO  of  Hathaway  Children's  Ser\ices» 
Lakeview  Terrace,  California 

Jacqueline  Holly,  Caseworker, 
Los  Angeles  County  Department  of  Children's  Senices. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Joan  Reeves,  Cornmissiontr. 
Department  of  Human  Seivit  es, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Lupe  Ross,  Foster  Parent* 
Los  Angeles,  California 

William  S.,  Foster  Child, 
Los  Angeles.  California 

Lenzy  Stuart,  Outreach  Advisor, 
Community  College  Foundation, 
l<os  Angeles,  California 

Carol  S.  Wiliiams.  D.  S.  \V..  Senior  Research  Analyst, 
Center  fc        Study  of  Social  Policy, 
Washington,  DtC, 

Doug  Willingham,  Deputy  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  Juvenile  Semces. 
San  Diego  C^ounty.  California 
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How  Children  Develop  Values 

Washington.  D.C. 
July  2. 1990 

Roundtable  Participants: 

Hon.  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
People  for  the  American  Way, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gary  David  Goldberg,  President. 
UBU  Productions. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Phyllis  Schlally,  Founder  and  President. 
Eagle  Forum. 
Alton.  Illinois 

Hon.  Louis  W.  Sullivan,  Secretary. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Ted  Ward.  Aldeen  Professor  Of  Christian  Education  and  Missions, 
Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School. 
Deerfield,  Illinois 
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High  Risk  Youth 

Boston,  MassachusetUi 
August  9.  1990 

Site  Visit: 

Madison  Park  (U)inmunity  School  Summer  Enrichment  Program 

Focus  Group: 
Focus  Group  with  High  Achieving  Teenagers, 
Mayor's  Residence 

Hearing  Witnesses: 
Fehon  Karls,  M.D.,  Professor  ofPsychiati-)  , 
Haivard  vSchool  of'Pubhc  Heahh. 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Jacquelyn  Eccles,  Ph,!).,  Professor, 
Department  of  Psycholog>\  University  of  (x)h)rado. 
Boulder,  (^ohirado 

Percy  Evans 
High  School  vStudent. 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Nancy  H, 
Former  Runaway, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Leah  Cok  Hoopfer,  Deputy  Administrator, 
•4-11  and  Vouih  Development  Extension  Ser\'ice,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.(^ 

Virginia  Price,  Clinical  DirccUM', 
Bridge  Over  Tioublcd  Waters, 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Lisbelli  Bamberger  Schorr,  Author  and  Lecturer  in  Social  Medicine, 

HaiA'ard  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Cambridge,  Massachuseiis 

Ruby  Takanishi,  Executive  Director. 
Carnegie  (AUincil  on  Adolescent  Development, 
Washington,  D.(^. 
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Building  a  Productive  Labor  Force 

Minncapolis^t.  Paul,  Minnesota 
October  18, 1990 

Discussions  and  Focus  Groups: 
Breakfast  Discussion  with  Twin  Cities  Employers, 
Minneapolis  Club 

Focus  Group  with  PaaMiis  Employed 
by  Target  Stores, 
Mill  City  Moniessori  School 

Hearing  Witnesses: 

Kia  Brown, 
High  School  Student, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Tony  Fairbanks,  Executive  Director, 
Philadelphia  Yoiuh  Seivice  Corps;  and  President, 
National  Association  of  Ser\'ice  and  Consei\ation  Camps, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

Jan  Hively,  Executive  Director, 
Thf  Minneapolis  Youth  Trust, 
St.  Paul,  Miimesoui 

Tom  Nelson,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
State  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Pam  Rusnuissen, 
High  School  Student, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Lawrence  Steinberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psycholog)*, 
Temple  University, 
Philadephia,  Pennsylvania 

Uyen  Tang, 
High  School  Student, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Marc  S.  Tucker,  President. 
National  Cx^nter  on  Education  and  the  Economy. 
Rochester,  New  York 

Torey  Weslrom. 
High  School  Student, 
Elbow  Lake,  Minnesota 

Chii  Yang, 
High  School  Student. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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Appendix  £ 

Record  of  Voting 
on  the  Final  Report 


The  following  duly  appoimed  nUMtibers  of  ihc  National  C^oniinission  on 
('hildicn  wvvv  present  and  voted  approval  of  the  tinal  report  and  its  amendments  al 
a  properly  called  meeting  on  May  1,  1991: 


Hon.  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV 
Barbara  B.  Bhmi 
T.  Berry  Bra/elton,  M.D. 
Allan  C.  Carlson,  Ph.D. 
Hon.  Bill  Clinton 
Donald  J.  Cohen.  M.D. 
Nancy  Daly 

Marian  Wi  ight  Kdelman 

Hon.  Theresa  H.  E.sposito 

Hon.  Raymond  I..  Flynn 

Maiy  Hatwood  Fiitrell 

Hon.  Martha  W.  (irifilths 

Adelc  Hall 

living  B.  Harris 

Betty  jo  Hay 

Hon.  Bill  Honig 

WadeF.  Horn,  Ph.D. 

Mai  Bell  Hurley 

Hon.  Kay  C.  fames 

A.  Sidney Johnson.  Ill 

Ruth  Mas.singa 

Cierald  W.  McF.ntee 

Hon.  George  Miller 

James  I).  Northway.  M.D. 

A,  Louise  Oliver 

Gerald  (Ierr>  )  P.  Regier 

Hon.  Nancy  Risque  Rohrbach 

Sarah  C.  Shuptrine 

Reed  V.  Tuckson,  M.D. 

Jo.sephine  (Josey)  M.Velazquez 

David  P.  Wcikart,  Ph.D. 

Bernice  VVei.s.sbom  d 

Barry  S.  Znckerman,  M.D. 

David  ZwiebelJ.D. 


nonvoting  chairman 

yes 

\es 

yes 

absent/not  voting 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

)'es 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 


The  following  duly  appointed  members  of  the  National  (Commission  on 
Children  prepared  and  submitted  the  minority  chapter  on  health  care  on  May  25, 
1991: 


Allan  C.  Carlson,  Ph.D. 
Hon.  Theresa  H.  Lsposito 
Adele  Hall 
WadeF.  Horn,  Ph.D. 
Hon.  Kay  C>.  James 


A.  Louise  Oliver 
Gerald  ([cny)  P.  Regier 
Hon.  Nancy  Risque  Rohrbach 
Josephine  (Josey)  Velazquez 
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Appendix  F: 

Corporate  Advisory  Board  Members 


William  S.  Woodside,  Chairman,  Sky  Chvi's,  Inc.;  Virt*  Chairman.  Commiu.T  for 
Knioinic  Dfvclopmriu:  fornu'r  Cliairman  ai)ci  CKO,  Primcrira  (lorpDraiioii; 
(Ihuirmnn,  Corpomle  Advism  Board  of  the  Sntioruil  Commission  on  Children 

Robert  N.  Becli.  Kxn  uiiw  Vice  I'rfsideiu,  Corporau'  Humai)  Resources,  liank  ol* 
America.  Siiii  Fraiu  isco,  (iililin  iiia 

Jerald  A.  Bluinberg.  Sniior  \'irt*  l^rfsidciu  for  Humai)  Resources  aiul  Corporate 
Plans,  l)ii  l\)ni  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

John  L.  Clendcnin,  Cliairman  ot  tlie  lioard  and  Chief  Kxecniive  OHu  er,  BellSouth 
(  x)i]X)ration.  Aikuitii,  Ck*oi};ia 

Kdward  Donley,  Chairman,  Kxeeutive  Committee,  Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc., 
Allenlown,  IVnnsylvania 

Frank  P.  Doyle,  Senior  Vice  President.  Corporate  F.xternal  and  huiustrial  Relations, 
Ck'neral  Klectric  Company,  Kaiilleld,  Connecticnt 

James  E.  Duffy,  National  Spokesperson,  Pr()jcct  Literacy  L'.S.,  Capiliil  Cities/ ABC,  Inc., 
New  York.  New  York 

Gary  David  Goldberg.  President,  UBl'  Productions,  Los  .\ngeles.  California 

J.  Michael  Hagan,  President.  Fuion  Compaiiy,  Lagiuia  Nignel,  California 

Arnold  Hiatt.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  The  Stride  Rite  Corporation.  Canibiid^e. 
Massachusetts 

Calvin  Hill.  Vice  i^resident.  The  lialtiniore  Orioles.  Baltimore.  Maryland 

Standley  Hoch.  Chairman.  Chief  Kxecutive  (Officer,  and  President,  (ieneial  Public 
L'liliiies  Corporation.  Parsippany,  New  Jersey 

Ron  James,  \'ice  Presideiu  and  Chief  Kxecutive  Of  ficer-Minnesota,  L'  S  W  KST 
( lommunicaiions,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Kay  Koplovite.  Pie.sideiu  and  Chief  I'.xecuiive  Oflicer,  USA  Network,  New  York.  New 
York 

Elliot  Lehman.  Chairman  Kmeritns.  Fel-Pro  Inc..  Skokic,  Illinois 

H,  William  Liirton.  Cliairman  and  Chief  Kxecuiive  OfTicei ,  Jostens.  Inc.. 
Minneapoli.s.  Mitmesota 

Ian  A*  Martin,  Cliainiuui  ;uul  Chief  Lxccuiive  Oflker,  (irand  Metropolit;ui  Food  Sivtoi  . 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Jewell  Jackson  McCabe.  President,  Jewell  Jackson  McCahe  Associates.  New  Vol  k. 
New  York 

Jerome  J.  Meyer,  President  and  Chief  Kxecutive  Oflk  er,  Tektronix.  Inc..  HiMvei  ton. 
()iej;v)n 

Jodie  N,  Ray.  Kxecntive  \'ice  President,  Information  technology  (iroup,  Texas 
Instruments  Incorporated,  Dallas,  Texas 

James  J.  Renter,  Cliairman  and  Cliief  Kxecutive  Officer.  Honeywell  Inc.. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr..  Vice  (Uiairm  in.  Rockefeller  Financial  Semces  liu..  New 
York.  New  \()i  k 

Steven  J.  Ross,  Chairman  and  Co-Cliief  Kxecutive  Ollicer.  Time  WanuM*  Iiu*..  New 
^bl  k,  New  York 
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D.  V„  Stoning,  E«cu,ivc  Vice  Presidom  »„d  Gcum,  Manager,  TRW  .«rorn,ado„ 
SvKeim  and  S«rviccj,a(!vctaiid,  Ohio  ,j  „  p,-,,.., 

WU«™  C.  S.««,  jr..  senior  Vice  Pr«ide,u,.>.mor  Inc.  and  Pre-idenr,  Ptuu 
Pharmaceu.Ual!Group,Newyork,NewYork. 

R.  Wim.n,  V.n  S.n.,  Prc.iden.  and  Chic.  Opcvanng  O.i.cer,  Biuu.u,  Inc., 

r:T«..  CHainnan  or  U,e  Board  and  Ci.  ...n.ive  Or«..r. 
McUmkinCorporalioii,(:harlMUm,Wc8l  Virginia 

clora  t.  l..hm,  senior  Vice  Pro.donl,  Genera,  Coon..,,  and  Secielavy, 
General  Mills  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Mninesoia 
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